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Banas he AbGek, 


fo AVING treated somewhat briefly in my former 
work, “Things to Come,” of the doctrine of 
“> Future Punishment ; and it having been suggested 
by critics and personal friends that a fuller dis- 
cussion of the subject, published in a separate form, might 
serve the cause of truth ; I have readily complied with the 
suggestion, as, notwithstanding the frequent and persistent 
assaults made upon this article of Christian belief, no at- 
tempt at its vindication, so far as I know, beyond what is 
contained in an occasional periodical article, sermon, or 
brief treatise, has for many years issued from the- Scottish 
Press. 

Nor is it merely the assaults of recognised infidels that re- 
quire to be met in these days, but the compromising policy 
of those whom none will suspect of either ungodliness or 
unbelief. Dogmatic theology in general is freely assailed. 
Nothing gains a readier ear and is surer of applause, than a 
reckless disparagement of fully established doctrine. It 
savours of a liberal and tolerant spirit ; as if men could be 

more truly Christian by casting to the winds that on which 
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Christianity can alone be based, To say nothing of Arnold’s 
‘« Literature and Dogma,” we may advert to a notable instance 
of this, to be found in the recent utterances of the Right Hon- 
ourable W. E. Baxter, M.P. ‘The laity of Scotland, it ap- 
pears to me,” said he, “are beginning to take much broader, 
and larger, and more liberal views in these matters. ‘They 
regard creeds and catechisms, whatever good there may be 
in them, as much more immaterial than their forefathers did ; 
and my thorough conviction is, that if the clergy do not 
keep pace with the times, but indulge in what is popularly 
called heresy-hunting, and in constant dissertations upon 
abstruse doctrines which may admit of many interpretations, 
there is a great danger of their losing a large portion of their 
influence, of the decadence of which we see some symp- 
toms already. Now, my opinion is, that modern literature 
and modern discoveries have thrown a new and brighter 
light upon the pages of Holy Writ, tending to diminish and 
lessen the influence of dogmatic theology, and to exalt the 
Christianity of the life and of the heart.” * 

Now we certainly marvel, that while literary and public 
men so eloquently eulogise conduct and life, to the dispar- 
agement of Christian doctrine, they seem utterly to overlook 
the fact that such conduct and life, can alone find existence 
in the belief of the doctrine which they so cavalierly dismiss, 
as scholastic and worthless dogmas. How, we ask, can either 
the heart or the life have aught of Christianity, apart from an 
apprehension and belief of dogmatic theology? The fact of 
the Incarnation, the fact of the Atonement, are dogma, and 
we require to be informed, how there may be Christian life at 
all, apart from the apprehension and belief of both: To con- 
demn religious dogma is, in reality, to condemn religious 

* Address at Dundee, 2d October 1873. 
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reflection, for we cannot ponder Scripture, or attempt to 
gather up its scattered disclosures on any subject, without 
a systematic arrangement of those separate announce- 
ments. Compliance, therefore, with the counsels of news- 
paper writers, literary essayists, and public lecturers, would 
be to exchange systematic views of divine truth for undi- 
gested crudities, and to deny to theology what is essential 
to advancement in every other science. Worse than that, 
it would be to abandon the experience of religion and all 
progress in the Christian course; for there is not an affec- 
tion which enters into Christian experience, or a duty which 
enters into Christian practice, or an advance made in Chris- 
tian holiness, but has its source and impulse in Bible truth ; 
and it is the deep conviction that the doctrine, to which the 
following pages are devoted, 1s among the stern realities dis- 
closed in Scripture, and that it is fraught with a great prac- 
tical design proportionate to its awfulness, which has induced 
me to ponder so long, and introduce so fully to the notice 
of others, a subject so appalling. 

My object has been to present a resumé of the entire 
argument for the doctrine, in a form fitted to be useful to 
general readers. In doing this I have been obliged to 
make more frequent reference to the original Scriptures 
than is consistent with a work designed for popular use, 
since the question so much depends.on the import of terms ; 
yet it is hoped this will not prove a serious disadvantage to 
the reader of ordinary intelligence. Special attention has been 
given to the subject of Destructionism, or the alleged annihila- 
tion of the finally impenitent, on account of the prominence 
which it has recently acquired, owing to its acceptance by 
many English Nonconformists, and Broad Church Episcopa- 
lians, as a solution of the difficulties which beset the doctrine. 
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In preparing the work for the press, I have not written 
in the hope of gaining to the cause of truth those of pro- 
nounced heterodoxy; but rather in the hope of affording 
direction to the large class whose faith in the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment has been shaken by the plausible objec- 
tions to it so frequently brought under their notice in the 
current literature of the day. Many, it is to be feared, who 
have no taste for heresy, are stumbled by the error who are 
ignorant of the means of its refutation ; and it is believed 
that nothing is needed for the re-establishment of such in the 
faith, but a presentation of the grounds upon which the 
doctrine rests, and an exposure of the fallacies upon which 
opposition to it is based. 

For the benefit of those who may desire to examine 
the subject more thoroughly than a work designed for 
general readers affords the opportunity of, I have added an 
Appendix, consisting chiefly of extracts from the writings of 
approved authors, and a list of the principal works upon the 
various phases of the question. The best guide of all, 
however, to the theological student, is the work of Ezra 
Abbot, Librarian of Harvard University, United States of 
America, entitled, ‘‘The Literature of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, or a Catalogue of Works relating to the Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny of the Soul,’—-a catalogue comprehend- 
ing upwards of five thousand three hundred works, and 
compiled by a gentleman remarkable for his varied and 
accurate scholarship. It would be scarcely possible to 
excel the completeness of this work ; and no student, how- 
ever accomplished, can consult it without profit. 


MERCHISTON PARK, 
Edinburgh, October 1873. 
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‘Strange, indeed, were such a doctrine or its preaching popular! Who that 
knows aught of our customary weaknesses can anticipate but that prepossessions, 
not to be overborne except by the most resolute perseverance of the watchmen of 
Christ, shall arise against a truth, which, were it conceived in its full proportions (a 
task, perhaps, impossible to man !) would involve the whole face of nature in gloom, 
would hang the very heavens in black, and make all their daily and nightly glories 
but the torchlights of a funeral chamber ; a truth which loads every instant of life 
with a weight almost intolerable of responsibility, which, contracting life to a short 
winter-day, stretches out beyond it the drear, the starless dark of a midnight on 
which no morrow shall ever dawn.” 


William Archer Butler, WS. 
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‘That Reason should now pretend to be able to make independent 
discoveries in religion, or dare to arraign Christian doctrines at her 
bar, and explain away their old-fashioned peculiarities, is such a com- 
bination of foolishness and impudence as to be found nowhere but in 


the range of a proud, boastful, and superficial philosophy.” —J/chabod 
S. Spencer, D.D. 


HAT the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
finally impenitent should have objectors is not 
wonderful, for of all the doctrines of Scripture, 
there is not one more repugnant to our natural 

feelings. Not merely does it speak of punishment, but of a 
punishment that is never exhausted—of a wrath that shall 
_never be appeased. The controversy which it has occasioned 
may be inferred from the fact, that upwards of five thousand 
works upon the subject have been published in the different 
languages of Christendom.* And yet there is no Christian 
doctrine respecting which a greater unanimity prevails ; 
even Universalists admitting that it is held by nineteen- 
twentieths of all who have accepted the Scriptures as a 


* « The Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life,” by Ezra Abbot. 
See Appendix A. for a list of the most recent works upon the subject. 
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Divine revelation;* Anglican divines, such as Bishop 
Ellicott, Archbishop Trench, and William Archer Butler ; 
Lutherans, such as Erbkam and Miiller ; Roman Catholics, 
such as Nicholas, Passaglia, and Balmes ; Presbyterians, 
such as Dick and Hodge; and Congregationalists, such as 
Cheever, Wardlaw, and Richard W. Hamilton, have all with 
singular unanimity expounded and defended it. “It is 
unreasonable,” says Dr Hodge, ‘“‘to account for the general 
reception of the doctrine in question, on the ground of 
Church authority. It was universally received before the 
external Church arrogated to itself the nght to dictate to 
the people of God what they must believe; and it con- 
tinued to be received when, at the Reformation, the 
authority of the Church was repudiated, and the Scriptures 
were declared to be the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice.” + 

Still the authority of honest and independent conviction 
is not without its weight. A doctrine taught with such 
unanimity by professional students of the Word, fairly sug- 
gests the inference, that the grounds upon which it rests 
must be obvious and conclusive. ‘A point on which the 
sentiment of all men coincides,” says Cicero, ‘must of 
necessity be true.” A closer approximation to a universal 
belief is scarcely to be expected in a world of sinners, or a 
Church of imperfect saints. 

From a very early date, however, the doctrine has been 
assailed. Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with Trypho the 
Jew, expressed the opinion that the pains of the damned 
should cease ;{ while Origen was charged by the ancient 


* «¢ Alger on a Future Life,” 7th thousand, p. 540. 
+ ** Systematic Theology,” vol. iii., pp. $70, 871. ; 
+ Sectiv..spnt07,-D, 
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churches with saying, that after a long time, devils and 
damned souls shall be restored to the Kingdom of God.* 
To limit our survey to modern theological opinion, it may 
be stated that the belief in a future day of grace, in which 
souls shall emerge from a state of penal suffering, is not 
only held by Rationalistic theologians in Germany, but by 
even those reputed evangelical. Olshausen, in speaking of 
the lost, says, ‘Some are, as it were, in m7¢¢zstma damnatione, 
as Augustine says. This idea of degrees of punishment 
seems to imply that it may be even remitted, and this must 
be unhesitatingly conceded of the lesser forms of sins.” f 
Lange, too, holds “that repentance is possible even beyond 
the grave.” { Even writers in our own country reputed 
orthodox, insinuate their doubts of the generally received 
doctrine. We might adduce, as an example, Mr Birks in 
his “‘ Victory of Divine Goodness.” But the most distin- 
guished of this class who has argued against it in modern 
times, is the late John Foster. In a long letter, he ex- 
hibits in a forcible light the principal objections to it.§ 
And then we have Rationalistic theologians under the 
garb of the Christian name and sacred office of the 
ministry, issuing such works as “Essays and Reviews ;” 
and those of more pronounced heterodoxy, by means of 
writings invested with all the attractions of a genial spirit 
and fine literary ability, openly avowing their hostility to 
the doctrine. Theodore Parker, in his “Experience as 
a Minister,” boasts, that from early childhood, he ‘made 
way with the ghastly doctrine of eternal damnation and 


* « Fusius hanc rem tractat Huet Origeniana,” lib. ii., qu. 11. 
+ Com. on Matt. xi. 22. 

+ * Biblewerk,” 1 Pet. iv. 6. 

§ ‘*Correspondence,”’ vol. ii., 2d edit., pp. 249-289. 
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a wrathful God.” Although, properly speaking, it forms no 
part of the Unitarian system of belief, Unitarians uniformly 
deny it. Mr Collyer, a popular American preacher of that 
body, when speaking of the Bible in his work called “The 
Life that now is,” says, ‘I would shut the book, and never 
open it again, rather than be compelled to acquiesce in the 
one hideous monstrosity of an eternal hell fire.” Leigh 
Hunt, in his “ Autobiography,” says, ““If an angel were to 
tell me to believe in eternal punishment, I would not do 
it; for it would better become me to believe the angel a 
delusion than God monstrous.” Mr Maurice, too, takes rank 
among its opponents ; and then we have our light periodical 
literature largely pervaded by a disparagement of evan- 
gelical truth, the doctrine in question coming in for its full 
share of the abuse. Novels are being written with the 
view, not only of promulgating political opinions and pro- 
moting social reform, but with the view of preoccupying 
the youthful mind with opinions hostile to its acceptance ; 
while poetic genius, baptized with the spirit of scepticism, 
contributes its influence to the general demoralisation. 

Sometimes the opposition takes the form of ingenious 
speculation, sometimes of poetic effusions, sometimes of 
sneers at those who “delight in the thought of the greater 
part of the race being eternally damned,” and sometimes 
of highly laudatory effusions on the love of God. 

When such names as Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Kingsley, 
Macdonald, Hughes, Tennyson, and Froude,* can be found 
among the opponents of this doctrine—names which are a 
passport to every home in the land—the gravity of the 
crisis cannot be over-estimated, We are even told that 
those who denounce it, are “the nobler minds, the far- 

* See Appendix B., ‘*The Theology of Popular Writers.” 
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seeing few,’ who “are wise and brave,” and it is con- 
tended, that it ought to be made “an open question, 
not furtively as it were, in one or two instances, but 
avowedly, undeniably, so that no clergyman shall suffer for 
holding -the views of justice, and mercy, and reason, and 
that no candidate shall be refused ordination who abjures 
the popular dogma.” * Indeed, if we understand the matter 
aright, the Church of England already regards it as an open 
question. Once she held it, but recently it has been 
declared by authority to which she is amenable, that the 
teaching of it is no longer binding upon her clergy. The 
question was tried in the case Wilson v. Fendall, before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and decided in 
favour of the opponents of the doctrine. The decision was 
based upon two grounds: first, that the doctrine was not 
found in the authorised formularies of the Church ; and, 
second, that the Church had formally and legally abolished 
an article which taught it. To this finding the two Arch- 
bishops and the Bishop of London assented.f ‘I am well 
aware,” says Ernest Stahelin, “that it is against this doctrine 
of hell, or of the misery of a human soul continuing to 
exist in a state of alienation from God, that the greatest 
opposition of the Antichristian, or, I may say, of the 
modern spirit of thought is directed.” { 

The opponents of the doctrine of eternal punishment 
comprehend two great parties: the Universalists and the 
Destructionists. Origen may be regarded as the father of vs 
the one; Arnobius as the father of the other. Origen 
lived about A.D. 226. Although he taught the ultimate 

* Contemporary Review, April 1872, pp. 575, 587. 
+ Law Times, Feb. 20, 1864. 
t ‘‘The Foundations of our Faith,” p. 266. 
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restoration of men and devils, he judged it prudent in his 
discourses to the common people to maintain vetecence on 
the subject. Arnobius lived a.p. 303. He was a rhetori- 
cian at Sicca in Numidia, and propounded views similar to 
‘ those held by Annihilationists. Universalists, again, may 
be regarded as forming two distinct classes: the one 
believing in future, but not endless punishment; the other, 
and by far the larger class, denying that sin is followed 
by any penal consequences whatever in the spiritual 
state. In America the former of these classes has assumed 
the name of Restorationists, and has left the name of 
Universalists to those who deny all future punishment, 
The views of this latter class do not appear entitled to any 
special notice ; for we may just as soon argue with those 
who deny that the sun shines, as argue with those who do 
not read on every page of Scripture, Woe to the wicked in the 
world to come. Indeed, the late Professor Hudson informs 
us that this notion is fast declining.* But the Restora- 
tionists admit that future retribution is taught in Scripture, 
while they deny that it is endless. 

The most recent theories of Universalism are those of 
Mr Jukes t and Mr Dunn. Discarding the obvious sense of 
Scripture, and availing himself of a veiled import which he 
professes to have discovered, Mr Jukes has wrought out, as 
he thinks, a new basis for the doctrine, which he has for 
years kept hidden in his heart till now. Here, then, is his 
threefold method of harmonising it with the Word of God :— 

tst, That the first-born, who is Christ and His people, 


* «Human Destiny,” p. 23. See Appendix C. for the views of non- 
punishment Universalists. 

+ “The Restitution of All Things,” by Andrew Jukes. Second 
edition, pp. 19-9I. 
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are to save the later-born, who are the lost, by acting 
towards them in hell the part of Gospel missionaries. 2d, 
That God shall work out this redemption during the succes- 
sive ages to come, of which Paul speaks. 3d, That He 
shall do so by means of the second death—that, as the first 
death is the way of life, so shall be the second, just as the 
seed must die before it brings forth fruit. The frequency 
with which fire is alluded to in this connection, conveys the 
impression, that Mr Jukes regards it as the grand instrument 
of discipline in the world of woe. He also intimates that 
the righteous will be aided in their evangelistic efforts by 
the agency of the devil, the lost being committed to his 
special charge, as certain brethren were aforetime delivered 
to him for the destruction of the flesh ; and thus Satan, from 
being the great demoraliser of men in the present life, shall 
become their great moral regenerator in the world to come! 

Well does the author of this theory exclaim, ‘ Oh, won- 
drous ways of God!” Yes, wondrous truly, if true. 

Mr Henry Dunn’s theory, if not so ridiculous, is equally 
fanciful and equally untenable. While he does not contend 
absolutely for the salvation of incorrigible unbelievers, he 
holds that this earth renewed, shall, subsequently to the 
resurrection, become the scene of a renewed probation ; 
and that the Church shall be the evangelistic agency em- 
ployed in bringing men to the highest degree of salvation, 
or, failing that, to a salvation still greatly to be desired, for 
he holds the notion of a higher and lower salvation.* 

The most popular form of opposition to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, however, is the theory of the 
annihilation of the wicked, either at death, or after having 
suffered according to their deserts. ‘This view is rapidly 

* «The Destiny of the Human Race.” 
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spreading in America,* while in England many of the Non- 
conformists have embraced it, among whom are the Rev. | 
H. Dobney of the'Baptist denomination, the Rev. Edward 
White, Mr Dale of Birmingham, Dr Leask, Rev. Joseph 
Parker, D.D., and other prominent ministers of the Con- 
gregational body. But if we may judge of the matter com- 
paratively by the number of works published in defence of 
Destructionism, then by far the greater number of its 
avowed advocates are to be found among the Episcopalians. 
Those who hold this doctrine claim for it the advantage of 
successfully meeting Purgatory, Unitarianism, and Univer- 
salism, while they also insist that it magnifies the grace and 
glory of the Redeemer, by ascribing to His redemption, the 
gift not merely of eternal blessedness, but of eternal existence. 

We, however, confess we fail to discover a single advan- 
tage gained by this theory in meeting the alleged incon- 
sistency between the doctrine of eternal punishment with 
Divine benevolence ; but we can see a manifest advantage 
which it affords the sceptic. Unbelievers, while accepting 
as conclusive the argument against the native immortality 
of the soul, will equally readily reject the idea of a super- 
added immortality, as irrational and unnatural. 

But while Universalists and Destructionists both oppose 
the eternity of future punishment, they equally oppose each 
other. Professor Hudson, Mr White, and Mr Minton op- 
pose the Universalists, and Mr Jukes opposes Destruction- 
ism; yet the arguments of neither are likely to satisfy 
thoughtful students of the Word, that it does not teach the 
endless punishment of the wicked, or relieve the conscience 
of the conviction of its truth.t 


* Princeton Review, Oct. 1872, p. 675. 
+ See Appendix D., as to spread of Universalism. 
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Of the speculations of Dr Thomas of New York,’or of 
Mr Morris of Philadelphia, Hastings and Storrs, Ellis and 
Read, Miles Grant, and J. P. Hans, I purpose saying 
nothing, as they comprehend such a conglomeration of 
Materialism, Christadelphianism, Unitarianism, and Camp- 
bellism, as to demand special and distinct consideration. 
The tenets of this new school of religionists, there is reason 
to fear, are also spreading on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Their advocates may be found by means of tracts and 
periodicals altogether saz generis, and in the smaller public 
halls of our great cities, propounding their views to the 
restless, unsatisfied class who are ever in quest of some new 
thing, but whose education and modes of thoughts do not 
qualify them for detecting the sophistries addressed to them, 
and the tendency of the opinions offered for their accept- 
ance. | 

Any one desirous of becoming acquainted with this phase 
of Destructionism, may read with profit the small work of 
Mr F. W. Grant, entitled ‘‘ Life and Immortality,” published 
in London by Robert L. Allan: Notwithstanding its Ply- 
mouth Brethrenism, it forms a useful introduction to a 
curious and most pernicious species of literature. 


ue 


AN UNWORTHY CONCESSION PROPOSED. 


“¢ How abhorrent to the proud must be a system whose first object 
must be to mortify pride and superinduce humility! How can these 
believe? That they should be real Christians, while such moral dis- 
positions predominate in them, is impossible ; and it is on many accounts 
surprising that they should be even speculative believers.”—W2elam 
Nevins, D.D. 


Ww. N connection with the promulgation of these views, 
SAG it is urged as a reason for the abandonment or sup- 
3 pression of the doctrine of eternal punishment, the 

desirableness of securing to the Church, and the 
cause of Christianity, those of “high culture,” ‘men of 
literary taste and philosophical spirit,” “the leaders in the 
scientific world,” “liberal Christians,” ‘men of enlarged 
conceptions and reflecting minds.” 

These characteristic phrases are not of our creation, but 
are the terms by which opponents choose to designate them- 
selves. Here, then, is the glittering bribe to the suggested 
concession, the glory which is to accrue to Christianity 
from the proposed alliance. But those who make the pro- 
posal have most inadequately comprehended the cause they 
would befriend. As it owes nothing to human genius, it 
can gain nothing from its acquisition. Genius and philo- 
sophy may honour themselves by an unconditional accept- 
ance of Christ, but not till they wrap themselves in the 
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robes of His righteousness, and lay their regal gifts at His 
feet, will He deign to acknowledge the accession. 

Tillotson appears to have been the first to plead for this 
kind of policy. In his famous sermon on the Divine 
threatenings, he suggests the possibility of God not intend- 
ing to do what He threatens. ‘As education spreads,” says 
Mr Barlow, ‘‘we shall find the circle of sceptics as to this 
dogma gradually filling the land,—sceptics who will assuredly 
extend their scepticism to the vital truths of Christianity, if 
the dogma is pertinaciously set forward as inseparable from 
the Gospel.”’* 

Now, to speak of concession in such a matter is to give 
up the question of Divine revelation altogether. Divine 
truth admits of no concession. Compromise upon one 
point, and there must be compromise upon all points, for 
what doctrine of Scripture has not opponents? Socinians 
object to Christ’s divinity, Materialists to the efficacy of 
prayer, Arminians to free and unconditional election, Papists 
to salvation solely by grace ; hence to enter upon a process 
of compromise is to abandon Scripture as a rule of faith— 
indeed the question virtually turns upon the infallibility of 
Scripture. We receive the Bible as the Word of God, be- 
cause it comes to us attested by satisfactory credentials. 
No matter although some parts of it may appear mysterious 
or opposed to our conceptions of what is right, or hard and 
difficult to be complied with, submission, universal and 
prompt, we feel, becomes us. Certainly neither Christ nor 
His apostles showed any such desire to gain men of culture. 
The Founder of the Church, at the time when social and 
political influence might seem to have been of greatest im- 
portance to its success, made no overtures to either the 

* «© Bissay on Eternal Punishment,” by J. W. Barlow, M.A., p. 141. 
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sages of the porch or of the grove. Philosophers were wel- 
come then, and are welcome still, to the blessings of salva- 
tion. It is free to all, but it makes court to none. The 
conduct of Christ and His apostles was the very reverse of 
a time-serving policy. To speak of compromise in such a 
connection, is to do manifest injury to the Author of Chris- 
tianity. Instead of accommodating His disclosures to the 
tastes and opinions of His hearers, He condemned and 
refuted the opinions of scribes and Sadducees. ‘The latter 
were as much opposed to the doctrine of the resurrection, as 
literary and philosophic men now, are opposed to the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, and yet He preached the doc- 
trine. Paul doubtless felt that the doctrine of the Cross 
was anything but fitted to commend the Gospel to the cul- 
tured minds of his day ; he knew it was a stumbling-block 
to the Jew and foolishness to the Greek, nevertheless he 
preached it. And are we to be more politic than Paul? 
Doubtless he declares, ‘‘ Unto the Jews I became as a Jew, 
that I might gain the Jews. To the weak became I as 
weak, that I might gain the weak. I am made all things to 
all men, that I might by all means save some” (x Cor, ix. 
20, 22)—that is, he avoided giving any needless offence to 
the prejudices of such; just as a prudent missionary will 
not needlessly attack the prejudices of either Catholics or 
Mohammedans, but will grant whatever is sound in the 
system of either, that he may secure a more unprejudiced 
consideration of his message; but this is very different 
from a concealment or denial of Gospel doctrine. The self- 
denying course chosen by the first promulgators of Chris- 
tianity 1s in accordance with the proclamation of truth, but 
not with a policy of compromise. If they were disposed 
for compromise, what necessity was there for suffering ? 
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Compromise is not consistent with suffering, hence not a 
‘hint is given that Christian teachers in subsequent times 
are to make their message palatable by a process of sup- 
pression. As it was no part of their policy to gain assent 
to one truth by the suppression of another, neither ought it 
to be any part of ours. 

It is remarkable, how frankly opponents admit, that Scrip- 
ture texts are for the doctrine in question. Foster, Ols- 
hausen, Theodore Parker, and Sir James Stephen—all in 
fact admit that Scripture announces it. If so, the question 
is settled, for on no one point are we more conclusively 
shut up to Scripture teaching. Philosophy is of no avail 
here. On nothing has speculation shown more clearly its 
unreliableness than in its surmises as to the future. It is 
not to philosophy we are indebted for Christianity. ‘The 
world by wisdom knew not God ;” and respecting a future 
life it knew little more. The question, “Man giveth up 
the ghost, and where is he?” would to this day have. re- 
mained unanswered, had we had no resource but what 
philosophy affords. And yet, according to this school of 
religionists, Scripture truth must harmonise with the dictates 
of reason; and thus on the very question on which reason 
is least able to decide, she is to be made supreme—in 
effect revelation is discarded while professing to do it 
homage, or, as Archer Butler characterises it, ‘‘ Revelation 
must bow, not indeed to reason, but to those illusory pre- 
judices of sense and time which arrogantly usurp its name.” 
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‘* He who ‘saw with open eye the mystery of the soul,’ accounted 
for the rejection or feeble influence of His Gospel by saying, ‘Men 
loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.’ And 
all history proves what the Scripture affirms, that the natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.”—TZhomas Pearson, 
author of the prize essay on ‘* Infidelity.” 


_N dealing with a heresy, we must act as the doctor 
s4b> does in dealing with a disease—ascertain its source. 
s\ifi/s And when this rule is applied to the question in 

hand, it assumes its just dimensions, and enables 
us to estimate the force of the opposition to be met, and 
the best means of meeting it. 

While it cannot be doubted, that many of the opponents 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment are sincere lovers of 
truth, and however grave may be their error on the point — 
in question, devout believers in evangelical truth generally, 
it 1s equally obvious that the most persistent opposition, 
comes from the party which has ever been hostile to the 
cause of Christianity. The Deism of the last century having 
failed to dislodge from the mind the belief of a God, Infi- 
delity now proposes to accept the God of the Bible, provided 
it be allowed to fashion Him according to its will, or, in 
other words, admit that God made us, provided we in turn 
are permitted to make God, and accept His laws, provided 
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they are laws of our own framing, and even assent to future 
punishment, provided the duration and nature of it, be left 
to our own determination. What is all this outcry, loud 
and sullen, defiant and blasphemous, about the terribleness 
of eternal punishment, and its disproportion to human de- 
merit, but the intimation, that we will not submit to God’s 
dictation, but that He must submit to ours ? 

Or to put the matter thus :—Bold, open infidelity, having 
failed of its object, and Christianity, in spite of the hostility 
of unbelief, having entrenched itself in our literature, laws, 
courts of judicature, public institutions, and, above all, in 
the consciences of the people, the enemy must change his 
tactics, assume the garb of friendship, and insinuatingly 
admit that evangelical truth has its uses, and that with a 
liberal construction and certain concessions, may be favoured 
with the patronage of even liberal thinkers. We are not to 
be deprived of our religion ; we are even to have conceded 
the right to have @ Chréstzan religion! The old device of 
the prince of evil assuming a celestial garb is resorted to ; 
hence we have false theories, anti-scriptural principles, lati- 
tudinarian sentiments, baptized with evangelical names. In 
this school of religionists, we hear much of ¢#e spzritual, but 
it is a spiritual that knows nothing of fellowship with God— 
of God incarnate, but it is a miserable Positivism which sub- 
stitutes the worship of humanity, for that of the Son of Mary 
—we hear of atonement, but it is an atonement not accom- 
plished eighteen hundred years ago, but that which is being 
even now accomplished all over Christendom, every moment 
that a soul returns in love and penitence to God—we hear 
of regeneration, but a regeneration which is self-wrought, and 
which owns no Divine authorship—we hear of zmmortality, 


but it 1s an immortality of matter, as modern chemistry 
B 
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teaches, that organic changes ever shift the combination of 
atoms. ‘These are the soporific transcendentalisms which 
are permeating our fashionable literature, and which, by 
means of book clubs, circulating libraries, and magazines, 
are finding their way into the very heart of our homes ; or 
which are being greedily imbibed by our sons and daughters 
at the feet of popular lecturers, who gain the ear of youth, 
under the pretext of providing for our leisure hours, literary 
and philosophical reflection, ‘The device requires but to 
be stript of its guise, to make apparent the true character 
and purpose of our opponents. 

Nor can we doubt, that opposition to the doctrine of 
endless punishment, has come in with that flood of German 
rationalism, with which we have of late been inundated. 
The work begun by Coleridge, Carlyle, and Emerson, 
who have all sat reverently at the feet of German philoso- 
phers, has been taken up and completed by others, so that 
no doctrine, which does not conform with some favourite 
system of philosophy, or, in other words, which does net 
harmonise with the dictates of reason, is regarded as worthy 
of belief; and hence the views for which we contend are 
pronounced monstrous. But the fact is not new. Paul’s 
denunciation of false philosophy, warns us of its effrontery. 
The philosophy of his day, was very much the same thing 
as the rationalism of ours. 

Such, undoubtedly, is the history of the present move- 
ment. Nor is it difficult to account for its popularity. 
Novelty is the element upon which many subsist: truth 
established, and long familiar, is not sufficiently attractive : 
airy speculations accord better with certain tastes: defiance 
of accepted dogma, has the savour of free and independent 
thought. Nor can we refrain from the conviction, that the 
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explanation of this ready acceptance of error, is to be found 
in some cases, in the fact, that the love of pleasure is para- 
mount, while moral considerations are secondary. Were 
the doctrines of the Gospel less humbling, its restraints 
less irksome, its threatenings less terrible, it would have 
fewer opponents. Men love sin, and hence they dislike 
whatever interferes with its enjoyments. Eliminate from 
the Gospel all that is humbling, restraining, threatening, 
and the most godless will approve the dissemination and 
profession of what remains, if aught remains. é 

But when we have said this much, we have only partially 
accounted for the prevalence of the views complained of. 
Many entertain these views who are neither sceptical nor 
godless. Persons of limited intelligence, but of generous 
dispositions, find in them congenial sentiments. Here, we 
are persuaded, is the soil most favourable to their growth. 
Those of whom we speak, know this much, that an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour has died for men—yea, for the world ; that 
His salvation is freely offered, that generosity, unbounded 
generosity, characterises the scheme of mercy ; and hence 
they conclude, that under such a dispensation, they cannot 
fail to escape so dire a calamity, as that which the doctrine 
implies. Nor can they persuade themselves, that it may be 
the portion of their children or friends. To abandon all 
hope of the finally impenitent, especially when we include 
in the number, relatives or friends, is difficult; indeed we 
envy not the heart unagitated by deep solicitude respecting 
the future state of such. 

This generous view of the Divine procedure, is further 
confirmed, by the tokens of goodness everywhere seen, and 
at all times felt. Nature is full of Divine beneficence. The 
blue sky and starry firmament—the freshness of early morn, 
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and the glorious glow of sunset—the beauty and fragrance 
of flowers—the murmur of brooks, and the song of birds— 
hill and mountain, verdant valleys and fields waving with 
their golden fruits—the very exuberance of goodness in not 
only providing for our wants, but providing for our delight 
—the sensations of health, the joys of domestic life, the 
- pleasures of music, of literature and art, with a thousand 
other agencies ministering to our happiness, beget in many 
minds, the ready acceptance of a doctrine, which promises a 
salvation of the same Almighty Being’s providing—a salva- 
tion independent not only of a holy life, but independent 
even of the faith and repentance, without which God has 
declared none can be saved. Those of whom we speak, 
feel assured, that notwithstanding the profligacy, ungodli- 
ness, lawlessness, unbelief, and indifference to sacred things 
which prevail, it must all come right at last—that the thought 
of millions of intelligent beings, suffering unendingly under 
the government of such a God, is at variance with these 
manifestations of His character. ‘Thus many who make no 
open profession of Universalism-——who take no formal excep- 
tion to the doctrine in question, but who continue to profess 
an orthodox creed, and maintain connection with religious 
bodies of reputed soundness in the faith, practically deny 
the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the finally im- 
penitent. While honouring, however, the feelings in which 
these views originate, we do not the less strongly express 
the opinion, that those who thus secretly hold the doctrine 
of universal restoration, or who deny the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, not only do dishonour to the truth of God, but 
suffer detriment to their own piety, and exert an influence 
upon both the Church and the world, more pernicious than 
were they openly ranked with the opponents of our faith. 
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Our emotional and sensitive nature, then, has much to 
do with the views in question; indeed, the doctrine of 
eternal punishment is openly denounced as an outrage 
upon the purest human feelings. The objection thus origi- 
nated, sometimes assumes the somewhat grotesque form of 
forbidding to marry! The Rev. Henry W. Beecher, when 
recently preaching upon the subject of children, thus ex- 
pressed himself :—‘‘ If you consider this matter from the 
standing-point of Calvinism, and if you have courage to 
follow out the inevitable logic of that system as it is related, 
not only to the present, but to the whole future, I do not 
see how any man can dare to enter into the family state. 
If I were a Calvinist in the old accepted sense of that term, 
and believed in the character of God which is presented by 
that system, and in the theory of moral government which 
that system inculcates, I would not, so long as I had life 
and reason, bring into this world a creature the chances 
against whose salvation seemed to me a hundred to one.” * 
A writer in the Rainbow expresses himself to like effect :— 
“Tf society realised as an actual fact’ the orthodox dogma 
of hell, it would inevitably become insane. Business of 
every kind would be stopped; duties of every description 
would be neglected; love would be a ghastly mockery ; 
marriage, wanton cruelty ; whilst some terrific catastrophe 
that should destroy the world and put an end to the race 
would be the greatest possible blessing !” Tt 

The objection when put in this form does not call 
for special reply, inasmuch as few, when contemplating 
the purpose of marriage, are likely to be influenced by 


* The Christian World Pulpit, vol. iii., p. 372. 
+ The Rainbow, edited by William Leask, D.D., March 1873, 


p- 104. 
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theological considerations of any kind. The objection, 
however, strikingly illustrates, how much mere feeling, 
has to do with the formation of our views upon this sub- 
pect! 

Another cause of the prevalence of the views in question, 
is the growth and development of the philanthropic spirit. 
This spirit finds scope for its exercise in efforts on behalf 
of slave emancipation, our criminal population, the intem- 
perate, the ignorant, and insane. ‘These efforts are the glory 
of our age, and are entitled to the support of all the good 
and true. Now it is not wonderful, that a feeling so 
generous should extend to the most wretched of all. 
Genuine concern for any, is of the character of the most 
comprehensive benevolence; but we can easily see, that if 
it is not regulated by evenshigher principles, it may, as in 
the case before us, assume an attitude manifestly unten- 
able. 

Take, for illustration, the instance most akin to the 
subject in hand—the amelioration of our criminal code and 
prison discipline. While this amelioration is to a certain 
extent justifiable, it is obvious, that its tendency is to a 
position utterly subversive of criminal law. If the ground 
be assumed, that men are not criminals from choice but 
from necessity ; that crime is to be regarded rather as a 
calamity or a disease, than as a moral delinquency, and the 
criminal more with compassion than with severity ; that our 
jails should be made hospitals, and our penal establish- 
ments sanatoriums, and provision made for their inmates, 
superior to the comfort which honest industry can com- 
mand ; then we have the claims of justice and the good of 
society, subordinated to a perverted philanthropy, and a 
mawkish sentimentalism. 
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Now this is the regime very earnestly contended for, and 
in some degree acted upon. We are far from discouraging 
philanthropic efforts on behalf of the most debased; but 
justice has its claims as well as mercy, and the innocent 
their rights as certainly as the guilty. We advert, however, 
to this spirit of modern philanthropy, chiefly for the purpose 
of accounting for the prevalence of Universalism. The 
abandoned, it is said, have been reclaimed in the present 
world; why, then, not in the world to come? “Man,” 
says Balmes, “has imagined that he could change and 
modify the Divine laws in the same way that he does those 
of human legislation; and thus he has undertaken to in- 
troduce into the sentences of the Supreme Judge the same 
softness that he has given to those of earthly judges. The 
whole system of criminal legislation tends evidently towards 
the diminution of punishments—making them less afflictive, 
depriving them of all their horror, and economising the 
suffering of mankind to the utmost. More or less, all of 
us who live in this age are affected by this softness; the 
penalty of death, stripes, all that conveys any notion of 
horror or suffering, is to us insupportable; and all the 
efforts of philosophy are required, and all the counsellings 
of prudence, to preserve in our criminal codes any vigorous 
punishments whatever. Far be it from me to oppose this 
current; and would to God wt were now needless for the good 
order and government of soctety to cause to be shed blood or 
tears! But tt is requisite that thts exaggerated sentimentalism 
should not be abused; that tt should be observed that all is not 
philanthropy that hides ttself beneath this veil; and that it 
should not be forgotten, that well-founded humanity is some- 
thing more noble and elevated than that egotistic and weakly 
sentiment which will not permit us to see others suffer, because 
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our feeble organisation compels us to participate in their 
pains.” * 

Could we have a more striking exhibition of this false 
feeling than in the case of Florence Nightingale, who, 
under the influence of those generous instincts which have 
given her a foremost place among modern philanthropists, 
has come forth as a religious teacher on God’s relation to 
mankind ; and after having soundly rated idealistic novelists 
and orthodox preachers of Christianity, expresses herself on 
this wise :—‘“‘Is it not a simple impertinence for preachers 
and schoolmasters, literally ex cathedrd, to be always incul- 
cating and laying down what they call the commands of 
God, and never telling us what the God is who commands, 
often, indeed, representing Him as worse than a devil? 
‘Because I am God, and not man.’ But you represent 
Him as something far below man, the worst Eastern tyrant 
that ever was heard of. For certainly the worst man would 
hardly torture his enemy, if he could, forever. And unless 
God has a scheme that every man is to be saved forever, 
it is hard to say in what He is not worse than man. For 
all good men would save others if they could. A poor man 
dying in a workhouse said to his nurse, after having seen 
his clergyman, ‘ It does seem hard to have suffered so much 
here, only to go to everlasting torments hereafter.’ Seldom 
has the feeling, which must be that of half the world, been 
so simply expressed. How, then, is it possible to teach 
either that God is ‘ Love,’ or that God commands any duty, 
unless God has a plan for bringing each and all of us to 
perfection? It is not enough that God should not be 
willing to punish everlastingly to show that He is good. 


* «Cartas a un Esceptico en Matiera de Religion.”’ Por Don Jaime 
Balmes, Presbitero. 
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He must be accomplishing a deszgn, ‘ invariable, and with- 
out a shadow of turning,’ the design to save every one of 
us everlastingly.” * 

But while this perversion of our generous instincts acts 
thus powerfully and often unconsciously, in favour of the 
views we oppose, the more pronounced advocates of Uni- 
versalism or Destructionism, are not backward openly to 
avail themselves of an appeal which they well know cannot 
fail to find a response in the hearts of many. “ Eternal 
misery. It is easy to utter those two fearful words,” says 
Professor Hudson, ‘‘ without thinking what they mean. It 
is almost as easy to forbear thinking upon them out of a 
suspicion that they mean more than can be true. But to 
ponder them, and ¢en believe them, is hard indeed. 

I have met with ministers who confessed they did not dare 
to think of the eternity of misery for fear they should doubt 
the fact.” + “I do truly believe,” says Mr Barlow, “ that 
if every man, before repeating the Athanasian creed, would 
sit down quietly, and—say for five minutes—steadily en- 
deavour to realise in his imagination, as far as he is capable 
of doing it, what the contents of the notion ‘ Eternal Tor- 
ment’ are, we should find an enormous increase of, so- 
called, heresy with respect to these portions of the Creed.” ¢ 

Mr Alger asks,—‘‘ Could the saved be happy and passive 
in heaven when the muffled shrieks of their brethren, faint 
from the distance, fell on their ears? In tones of love and 
pity that would melt the very mountains, they would plead 
with God to pardon and free the lost.”§ We would reply 


* Fraser's Magazine, May 1873. 

+ “* Human Destiny,” p. 25. 

+ ‘Eternal Punishment,” by James W. Barlow, M.A., pp. 7, 8. 
§ ‘‘Doctrine of a Future Life,” 7th thousand, p. 549. 
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to Mr Alger and all who think with him, by quoting his 
own words, found a few pages further on in his work, when 
treating of another subject: ‘But in fact our sympathies 
and aversions change as much as our outward appearance 
does. The vices and virtues, loves and hatreds, of our 
hearts alter, the peculiar characteristics of our souls undergo 
as great a transformation sometimes, as thorough a revolu- 
tion, as the body does in the interval between childhood 
and manhood. ‘These changes going on in our associates 
frequently change our feelings towards them, heightening or 
diminishing our affection, creating a new interest, destroying 
an old one, now making enemies lovers, and now thoroughly 
alienating very friends.”* Only let Mr Alger apply his 
own reasoning to the question in hand, and it is decided 
against him. 

We have, however, surely adduced instances sufficient to 
show, how much mere sympathy has to do with the preval- 
ence of the views we combat, and how that while such 
appeals to our feelings may be very effective rhetoric, they 
are very poor logic. It would indeed be an interesting 
study to inquire, to what extent our particular theological 
opinions are formed under the influence of our peculiar 
emotional temperament. While we are aware how impor- 
tant a part of our constitution the affections are, and how 
powerful is their influence in the formation of character ; 
while we are aware, that some truths seem more easily ap- 
prehended by the direct intuition of our emotional nature 
than by the analysis and proof laboriously worked out by 
the reason and judgment, and while there cannot be awak- 
ened too deep a sensibility for the immortal welfare of a 


* «TDoctrine of a Future Life,” p. 572. See Appendix E., Dr Sal- 
mon on the Limit of Human Love. 
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being who is susceptible of an infinite gradation of bliss and 
wretchedness, we at once and most unhesitatingly affirm 
that the question in hand is not a question of feeling at all, 
but a question of evidence. Does the Bible teach the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment or does it not? is the sole issue 
upon which we are called to determine ; and to us it appears, 
that it would be every whit as proper, for a judge or jury, in 
dealing with a criminal, to ignore the law which he had 
violated, and at the dictate of mere compassion decree his 
acquital ; as to allow feeling to dictate to us in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. If we are to reject the doctrine of 
eternal punishment because of its terribleness, we may on 
the same principle, reject the most memorable facts in both 
sacred and profane history ; indeed we might on the same 
ground deny the possibility of capital punishment itself. 


LYVs. 


PRACTICAL LEN DEN Gye 


“*Tf is one presumptive argument against the sentiment referred to 


that it is destitute of real utility. . . . Nothing ought more to be 
dreaded than that which tends to deceive the souls of men, and that in 
matters of everlasting consequence.” —Azdrew fuller. 


Fogaa; believe it may be accepted as an axiom, that 
4| no error can be embraced, however apparently 
speculative, without leading to the direst practical 
evils.* What then may we expect of an error 
which strikes at the very foundations of the Christian faith. 
Some rather than believe the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
are prepared to question the inspiration of the Book which 
announces it. ‘“‘If the literal eternity of future torment be 
proclaimed in the New Testament,” says Mr Alger, ‘it is 
not a part of the revelation contained in that volume; it is 
not a truth revealed by inspiration.” ‘The inference is ob- 
vious that this doctrine, and the inspiration of Scripture, 
must stand or fall together. 

No opiate will lull the conscience like the dream of uni- 
versal restoration. No deterrent from vice will be found in 
sufferings disciplinary and remedial. Visit the haunts of 
profligacy, congregate “the lovers of pleasure more than 
the lovers of God,” and proclaim both doctrines—everlast- 


* See Appendix F. for Dr Lyman Beecher’s and Dr David Thom’s 
views on this point. 
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ing punishment to those who die impenitent, and ultimate 
salvation to all. Which doctrine will they approve, and 
which condemn? Would they not load the doctrine which 
dooms the wicked to hell with execration, and approve of 
the doctrine which prophesied smooth things? Now the 
Bible teaches us that the doctrine which the wicked approve 
is false, and that which they oppose and hate is true, “for 
he that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” ‘“ Hereby know 
we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error.” 

We can conceive of no doctrine of a more dangerous ten- 
dency than universal restoration. Only confirm men in the 
faith of it, and how are the safeguards of virtue relaxed! 
Supplant the general belief of coming retribution with the hope 
of a universal absolution, and then the guardian of the weak, 
and the avenger of the injured, are struck down. What is 
there in mere human law to protect the innocent and the 
well-disposed, if the consummation of the wicked 1s everlast- 
ing extinction or universal restoration? Although criminal 
law may still impose restraints, how is the majesty of the 
Divine law impaired, and its authority diminished—the law 
which reaches the heart, and on which the cause of virtue 
mainly depends. Eternal punishment presents a motive to 
obedience, of which all susceptible of fear must feel the 
force. But to preach Universalism would be in effect to 
say, ‘‘Gratify every passion; set no restraint upon lust ; 
believe or don’t believe, whichever you please ; praise God 
or curse Him; do good or do evil, it shall come all to the 
same in the end ;-and God hath provided for this immunity 
from penalty by the death of His own Son.” Could there 
be a greater travesty of Gospel truth, or a more unworthy 
representation of the God of the Bible? 
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The theology and preaching, then, which aims at the re- 
futation of the doctrine of eternal punishment, under the pro- 
fession of exalting the Divine mercy and goodness, in reality 
encourages the ungodly in their wicked devices, and only 
invests the judgment-seat for them with a more portentous 
gloom. The threatenings of eternal woe are the brandish- 
ing of God’s “ glittering sword” before He strikes. There 
is mercy in the very announcement of the doctrine. It is 
love warning of danger, and interposing to avert destruction. 

The responsibility which rests upon a religious teacher in 
such an age as this is great. The air is loaded with scepti- 
cal elements, irreverence, and a love of change. We live 
in times when Christian liberality is highly prized ; but this 
requires us all the more to be on our guard against that 
liberality which is spurious. We live in times when the 
denunciation of the most sacred doctrines of Scripture, is 
sure of applause, and when error receives the homage due 
to truth. Loyalty to revelation, then, demands a wise cir- 
cumspection of those who are its professed expounders. 
When we say so, we do not decry the spirit of progress. 
Half the globe has not yet been explored, and even that 
which has, retains to this day many of its mysteries. 
‘“‘Nature,” says Professor Owen, ‘never proclaims her 
secrets with a loud voice, but only whispers them.” Much, 
then, remains to be learned. But while this is true of 
natural science, it is a different thing as respects theology. 
We do. not accept as true the sentiment. of 7 Vinet 
‘Even now,” says he, ‘‘after eighteen centuries of Christi- 
anity, we may be involved in some tremendous error, of 
which the Christianity of the future will make us ashamed.” 
Did we think so, our faith in the Gospel would be gone. 
As in geography, we have no reason to expect a reconstruc- 
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tion of the world’s map, but only a fuller and more minute 
knowledge of that which is already known ; so we have no 
reason to expect a reconstruction of the system of Bible 
truth. The grand leading doctrines of the Bible, like the 
great sub-divisions of the earth, are legibly revealed and 
clearly defined. ‘The office of the theologian, then, is not 
to cast down well-established doctrines in the hope of dis- 
covering something new; but to develop and harmonise 
those already discovered. It is therefore a matter of the 
greatest moment, that the ministers of the Word, should be 
fully confirmed in the belief of a doctrine which has so many 
foes. Let any but hint a doubt as to its Scriptural basis, or 
fail duly to exhibit it in their preaching, and it may lead to 
consequences which they would be the first to deplore. If 
it is revealed, it ought surely to be taught. There must be 
no equivocating, toning down, apologising, or concealment. 
But what is the fact? A certain effeminate sentimentalism, 
and unconscious yielding to popular taste, has all but 
excluded it from pulpit ministrations. The concession is 
unworthy of the servants of God. If He has revealed it, 
and His inspired messengers proclaimed it, awful although 
it be, and distasteful even to Gospel hearers, no alternative 
is left but faithfully to announce its terrors. If there be a 
hell, and if it must inevitably be the portion of the finally 
impenitent, it is more kind to proclaim the fact. Nor 
can we doubt that to maintain reticence upon the sub- 
ject is greatly to divest the pulpit of its power. There 
is no principle like fear for urging escape ; indeed, it is 
questionable, if ever a conversion occurred, in which the 
influence of God’s terrors were not felt. The jailer trem- 
bling before Paul; Paul himself trembling at the feet of | 
Jesus ; the three thousand on the day of Pentecost, exclaim- 
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ing, “ What shall we do?” are but examples of its efficacy. 
How large a place it had in the preaching of the prophets, 
we gather from those denunciations which meet us on 
almost every page of Old-Testament Scripture ; how large 
a place it had in the preaching of Christ, the Gospels attest; 
and with what effect the apostles availed themselves of it, 
is evident from the narration of their labours and their 
epistles to the Churches. The preaching of the reformers ; 
the preaching of Edwards, Wesley, and Whitefield ; the 
preaching of the men most successful in ancient and modern 
times, owed much of its success to the prominence given to 
this doctrine. ‘There is not a preacher of the present day 
who ignores it, either in America, Britain, or on the Conti- 
nent, the extent of whose audiencies indicate, that the 
public conscience, approves the negation. 

Not that we rely on threatening alone, as a means of 
conversion. ‘The Gospel is not a message of unmitigated 
wrath. To be told of hell, and no way of escape from it, 
would only confirm the sinners enmity to God; but the 
announcement, “ Believe or you shall be damned,” is fitted 
to beget the consideration, in which motives of a higher 
order exercise their due weight. So long as the hope of 
impunity remains, appeals the most persuasive will fail to 
allure from the love and practice of sin. By all means let 
the terrors of the Lord be preached with tenderness, but 
also with the earnestness of one who has been “scarcely 
saved.” 
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PROOF OF “THE ETERNITY OF 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


““Tt is obvious that this is a question which can be decided only by Divine revela- 
tion. No one can reasonably presume to decide how long the wicked are to suffer 
for their sins upon any general principles of right and wrong. The conditions of the 
problem are not within our grasp. What the infinitely wise and good God may see 
fit to do with His creatures, or what the exigencies of a government embracing the 
whole universe, and continuing throughout eternal ages, may demand, it is not for 
such worms of the dust as we are to determine. If we believe the Bible to be the 
Word of God, all we have to do is to ascertain what it teaches on this subject, and 
humbly submit.” 


Sharles Hodge, B.Y. 


THE ETERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT 
foePAUGHT EXPRESSLY IN-SCRIPTURE: 


‘* Although ten thousand general councils would set down one and 
the same definitive sentence concerning any point of religion whatsoever, 
yet one demonstrative reason alleged, or one mantfest testimony cited 
from the mouth of God to the contrary, could not choose but outweigh 
them all.” —/Yooker. 


1 DVANTAGE has been taken of the comparative 
) silence of the Old-Testament Scriptures respect- 
ing eternal punishment, to prove that there is no 
such punishment. “I proceed now to the first 
passage,” says Mr Davis, who is a Destructionist, “the very 
first in the whole Bible, that can with the faintest colour of 
reason be quoted to prove the common doctrine; not to 
prove that the wicked suffer hereafter, for that is not denied, 
but that they suffer forever hereafter; not to prove that 
‘they never enter heaven, for that is admitted ; but that they 
live eternally in hell. And where do we find this first 
passage? Certainly not in either of the five books of 
Moses. There is not a line in one of these about everlast- 
ing misery; not a line that it can be alleged contains that 
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phrase, or similar words, or any that bear such a meaning. 
And the history embraced in those five books is commonly 
reckoned to extend over a period of about 2500 years. 
The same silence on endless misery prevails in all the 
various intermediate books between the first five and the 
Psalms. It is the same in the Psalms themselves—the 
same in the three books between the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. We then come to the book of the Prophet Isaiah ; | 
we proceed more than half through it, and at length appears 
the passage I shall quote. But first let me ask you to 
observe well that before we have reached this passage in 
Isaiah, we have passed over about 1000 years more in the 
history of the human race. So that of all the many millions 
of mankind who had lived and died from the day of creation 
during this long period, not one had heard from inspired 
lips a syllable about endless suffering. They were all, 
according to the common doctrine, not only by nature 
immortal creatures, but all destined to spend eternity either 
in happiness or in woe; yet the great and good God who 
created them never on one single occasion gave them any 
intimation of this. For more than 3000 years there was 
no whisper of it to the human race. ‘They possessed life 
under this alternative—this amazing and tremendous alter- 
native—but no man received the faintest warning of it.” * 
Does Mr Davis not perceive that the argument tells as 
much against his own view of the future destiny of the 
wicked as against ours? If the silence of the Old Testa- 
ment as to eternal punishment disprove the doctrine, so 
does its silence respecting ¢emforary punishment disprove 
that doctrine likewise. But the fact to be borne in mind 
is, that the revelation of Divine truth is progressive. The 
* «Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of Scripture,” pp. 31-33. 
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Divine unity, and the promise of a Redeemer, constituted 
in a great measure the creed of Judaism ; all other truths 
were but dimly foreshadowed. And just so, eternal punish- 
ment is not so much a doctrine taught in the Scriptures of 
the Jews, as in the Christian Scriptures, the grand charac- 
teristics of which are clearness and love. But although the 
Old Testament is not silent upon the subject, as we shall yet 
have occasion to show, it is not from the law of Moses, or de- 
nunciations of Old-Testament prophets, that we chiefly derive 
our arguments, but from the words of the gentle Jesus ; 
and the proof for the doctrine in question is on this ground 
all the more conclusive. Not fewer than fifty-two distinct 
utterances from His lips, concerning eternal punishment, 
might be cited. ‘The allied doctrines of judgment, Satanic 
agency, and eternal punishments, are more fully revealed 
by Christ than by any other; as if in anticipation of the 
hostility with which they would be met, they had been held 
in reserve, till they could be announced with the high sanc- 
tion of Him who by pre-eminence is styled “the Word of 
God.” The parable of Lazarus and the rich man, the 
parable of the virgins, the parable of the sheep and the 
goats, the parable of the man without the wedding-gar- 
ment, the parable of the tares, all set it forth: and then 
in that awful discourse, in which He compares the passions 
of the soul to the members of the body, and counsels their 
excision rather than entail utter destruction, these awful 
words, like the echoes of a thunder-peal, roll along once, 
twice, thrice: ‘‘ Where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched.” * i 

In Scripture we find texts which simply assert the fact of 


* See Appendix G., Dr Joseph P. Thompson on Retribution as taught 
by Christ. 
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future punishment, without indicating the extent of its dura- 
tion ; and also texts which not only intimate the doom of 
the finally impenitent, but that it shall be endless. It is 
with the latter we have chiefly to do. 


I. Perhaps of this class no text has made a deeper tmpres- 
ston on the minds of Bible readers than the parable of Lazarus 
and the rich man. In Luke xvi. 19-31, we read— 


‘““There was a certain rich man, which was clothed in 
purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every day: 
and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was 
laid at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table: moreover the 
dogs came and licked his sores. And it came to pass, that 
the beggar died, and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s bosom: the rich man also died, and was buried ; 
and in hell he lifted up his eyes, being in torments, and 
seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his bosom. - And 
he cried and said, Father Abraham, have mercy on me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his finger in 
water, and cool my tongue; for I am tormented in this 
flame. But Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy 
lifetime receivedst thy good things, and lhkewise Lazarus 
evil things: but now he is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. And besides all this, between us and you there 
is a great gulf fixed: so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, that 
would come from thence. Then he said, I pray thee there- 
fore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house: for I have five brethren; that he may testify unto 
them, lest they also come into this place of torment. Abra- 
ham saith unto him, They have Moses and the Prophets ; let 
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them hear them. And he said, Nay, father Abraham: but 
if one went unto them from the dead, they will repent. 
And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” 

We do not at present discuss the question whether 
we have here a parable or an actual case; the truth 
taught is no way affected by a preference for the one 
interpretation to the other. On either supposition the truth 
taught evidently is, that the future state of the wicked is 
one of misery—of endless misery. At the 26th verse 
Abraham is represented as saying to the miserable being who 
had appealed to him for a drop of water to cool his tongue, 
as a reason why his request could not be granted: ‘‘ Between 
us and you there is a great gulf fixed ;”—not a span, but a 
gulf; not amere gulf, but a great gulf; and not merely a 
great gulf, but a great gulf fixed, a chasm too deep to be 
filled up or bridged over ; so “‘that they which would pass 
from hence to you cannot; neither can they pass to us, 
that would come from hence.” Observe, too, it is a drop 
of water that is denied ; are we to believe, then, that salva- 
tion shall be ultimately granted to all in this man’s case ? 
Not only is there no possibility of escaping from the place 
of woe to the regions of the blessed ; but there is no possi- 
bility of saints in glory descending from their high abode 
- to compassionate or rescue souls in hell. Could the final 
destiny of both be more emphatically expressed ? 


Il. There is a class of texts which expressly intimates that 
the future doom of the wrecked ts endless. 


John the Baptist is represented as declaring concerning 
Christ, “ Whose fan is in His hand, and He will throughly 
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purge His floor, and gather His wheat into the garner; but 
He will burn up the chaff with waguenchable fire” (Matt. 
EUW gon 2 

Here, then, is the forerunner of Jesus, in the very com- 
mencement of his ministry, announcing that the purpose of 
Christ’s mission, was not merely that He might gather the 
righteous into the kingdom, but that He might take signal 
vengeance on the enemies of God. The fire with which 
the chaff is to be burned is wxguenchable. ‘Thus early was 
the fact of the eternal punishment of the wicked proclaimed. 
The word rendered unquenchable (doBéorw) is very expres- 
sive; it signifies inextinguishable. Homer employs the 
word to express that which is endless or unceasing, and 
/Eschylus uses it to express the ceaseless flow of the ocean. 
The word has been improperly introduced to our language 
(asbestus) to denote what is incombustible, while its classical 
and Scriptural use is to express that which is perpetually 
burning. Mr Warleigh, indeed, says in reference to this 
passage: ‘‘Unquenchable fire never means a fire that 
shall be endlessly burning, but a fire that has gained such 
a mastery that it will never go out till it has consumed all 
that upon which it was fed. It expresses the certainty and 
inevitability of destruction, not the endlessness of the pro- 
cess.” * And then by an array of texts he proves that the 
phrase ‘‘ unquenchable fire” has such a meaning in Scrip- 
ture. The import of the language is, however, to be deter- 
mined by its subject. When applied to aught in the present 
life, such must be its import, for all here is perishable; but 
it does not follow that such is its import when applied to 
the future state. Chaff is perishable, and the fire that 
consumes it ceases; but does it follow that that of which 


* « Discussions on the Extinction of Evil,” p. 149. 
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fire is the figure, when applied in wrath to the souls of men, 
ceases? There could be no more impotent conclusion. 
The word unguenchable is added to impart emphasis and 
terror to the declaration, but it would impart neither were 
the fire indicated extinguishable. 

We read too: ‘‘ Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend 
thee, cut them off, and cast them from thee: it is better for 
thee to enter into life halt or maimed, rather than having 
two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting fire” 
(Matt. xvi. 8). And then in the parallel passage in Mark 
(chap. 1x. 43-48) five different times is it designated “‘jire 
that never shall be quenched.” 

Universalists and Annihilationists make much of the 
wicked being burned, and assert that human nature is 
incapable of sustaining endless suffering.* The objection 
takes it for granted, that future punishment shall be by fire 
—a point by no means settled. Many texts, too, might be 
quoted to prove that fire is the symbol of torment rather than 
of extinction. (Isa. lxvi. 24; Luke xvi. 24; Jude 7; Rev. 
Xlv. 10, 11, xvi. 8.) Buteven were it proved that fire shall 
be the agent employed, that would not prove that extinction 
of being shall be the effect of its operation. “Let it be 
remembered,” says Isaac Taylor, “‘ that although the animal 
texture, the muscular fibre, the nerve, and the vessels, are 
presently dissolved or consumed by the action of fire, and 
so the animal anguish quickly reaches its end, yet that we 
assume far too much if we conclude that the sensitive 
faculty of the mind is itself liable to any such dissolution. 
Fire reduces to vapour or to ashes that which by its nature 
may exist indifferently in a solid and organised, or in a 


* *¢Dialogues on Universal Salvation,” by David Thom, 2d_.edit., 
p. 143. Barlow on ‘‘ Eternal Punishment,” p. 95. 
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gaseous, or a pulverised form. But is the mind susceptible 
of vaporation, or can it be reduced to powder? We sup- 
pose not, and therefore believe it might sustain, undestroyed 
and undamaged, the utmost intensity of heat; nor is it 
certain that every species of corporeity must give way, and 
be dissipated by this element.” * 

It has been argued also, that as the words ‘“ Where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched” (Mark ix. 44), 
have in Isaiah (chap. Ixvi. 24), from which they are taken, 
an evident allusion to the punishment of malefactors whose 
bodies were burnt in the valley of Hinnoin, and left to rot 
there, they must indicate a temporary punishment. But let 
it be observed, that while the passage in Isaiah refers to 
temporal evil, it was temporal evil, final and irretrievable, 
and the burning lasted as long as aught remained of that 
which was burned; and if a phrase which originally ex- 
pressed a final and irretrievable evil, although of temporary 
duration, because the body to which it was applied was of 
temporary duration, is also used in application to the soul, 
are we not warranted to conclude that it also signifies, when 
applied to the soul, an endless evil, because the soul is 
immortal? There is in the allusion not merely resemblance, 
but antithesis. In Hinnom the worm died, and the fire 
was quenched ; but it is of an wadying worm and guenchless 
fire the Saviour speaks. T 

Sir James Stephen, in adverting to the phrases in question 
as given in Mark ix. 43-48, says—‘ Not one of these five 
verses in St Mark’s Gospel asserts, either in express terms, 
or by any necessary implication, that the pains to which they 
refer will be endured throughout eternity. They assert only 


* «Physical Theory of Another Life,” p. 138. 
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that the agent or instrument by means of which those pains are 
to be inflicted is of an immortal or indestructible nature.” * 

But why should fire be represented as burning forever, 
and a worm as gnawing forever, if the beings on whom 
they are to exert their power are not to suffer forever ? 
On that supposition the threatening is pointless. The con- 
trast is between temporary torment and eternal torment. 
This is evident from the fact, that not only is the fire “ not 
quenched,” but another image is added, which, while vary- 
ing the language, emphasises the endurance of the torment 
—‘“their worm dieth not.” These representations are 
evidently introduced to invest the threatened doom with 
augmented terrors. That the torment threatened is endless, 
may be made apparent by a simple illustration. Were a 
man, threatened with death punishment by burning, it 
would add nothing to the terror of the threatening to be 
told that the fire in which he would be consumed would 
burn forever. Such an interpretation, then, as that sug- 
gested, divests the threatening of all force. How, for 
instance, can it be better for a man to cut off his right 
hand, and be forever after maimed, than to endure a fire, 
which, although quenchless, he will only suffer for a limited 
period? The point of contrast in our Lord’s exhortations 
is evidently the disparity between temporal and eternal 
pains. Let it be also observed: it is not ¢#e worm and ‘he 
fire, but ¢Hezr worm and //ezr fire (Isa. Ixvi. 24). Thus the 
one is identified with the other ; and as the soul is immortal, 
the torment shall be eternal. 

Then there are other passages descriptive of the final 
doom of the wicked, in which such phrases as these occur 
—‘ eternal judgment,” “ eternal damnation,” “ everlasting 

* ** Essays on Ecclesiastical Biography,” 2d edit., vol. ii., p. 495. 
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punishment,” “everlasting destruction,” ‘‘mist of darkness 
reserved forever,” “blackness of darkness forever,” ‘“bottom- 
less pit,” “ the smoke of their torment ascendeth up for ever 
and ever,” ‘‘ tormented for ever and ever” (Heb. vi. 2; Mark 
iit, 28))29'; Matt, xxv, 46; 2‘Thess: 1, (8-105 (2) Petwineige. 
Jude 13; Rev. xiv. 11, xx. 3, 10). Now if any language 
could be used for the purpose of extinguishing all hope, we 
surely have it here. 


Ill. Zhere ts one text of this class to which we would 
specially advert. 


In Matt. xxv. 41, we read : “Then shall He say also unto 
them on the left hand, Depart from Me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels ;” and 
again at the 46th verse: ‘‘ And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.” 
Here we are told the wicked are to depart—to depart from 
Jesus, through whom alone salvation is to be found—to 
depart accursed—to depart into everlasting fire—to depart to 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels. What 
force and definiteness does this latter assertion give to the 
word everlasting! For fallen angels there is no hope, no 
Saviour. It is expressly announced, “He took not on 
Him the nature of angels ; but He took on Him the seed 
of Abraham” (Heb. i. 16). The reason of this is not 
given, but the fact is made plain, that if any of the human 
race persistently identify themselves with fallen spirits in 
rebellion against God, they must share in their hopeless 
doom. Could the irremediableness of this woe be more 
emphatically expressed? Every adjunct that expresses 
hopelessness is added as if to forbid all doubt upon the 
subject. Nor is this all) The same word which is em- 
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ployed to express the duration of the final misery of the 
wicked, is employed to express the final bliss of the 
righteous. “ Everlasting” and “eternal” are in the original 
the same word (aiwwov), and by no process of criticism 
can it be shown that the word is of a different import in the 
one clause from the other. Even Maurice, while denying 
that it means everlasting, admits that it is of the same 
import in both clauses.* 

Siri). Stephen would give a new rendering of these im- 
portant texts: es xdAaow aiwuov he would render ‘“life- 
long punishment,” or “perpetual abscission.”+ Let it be 
observed that “everlasting punishment” (xéAaow aidvsov) 
is contrasted with “life eternal” (Cwyy aidyov), so that 
aiwvoy the word which expresses duration, means the same 
thing in both clauses of the sentence. According to this 
theory, how then would the verse read,—“ And these shall 
go away into life-long punishment, but the nghteous into 
life-long life?” Any person of common sense, without the 
slightest scholarship, needs but read such a rendering to 
reject it. Then as to the other translation, we see nothing 
gained to the opponents of the doctrine by its adoption. 
It is admitted that xérwois, here rendered punishment, 
primarily signifies in classical Greek, pruning, and naturally 
came to express correction, punishment. Sir J. Stephen, 
therefore, would render it adscisston, by which he seems to 
mean pruning. His rendering then amounts to this, that 
the wicked at judgment will be consigned to “perpetual 
abscission,” or ‘‘perpetual pruning.” And what that can 
be but ezdless endurance of penal infliction, we cannot 


* “Theological Essays,” Ist edit., pp. 434, 435. See also Ap- 
pendix I. for Mr Maurice and Mr Hopkins on Matt. xxv. 46. 
+ ‘Ecclesiastical Biography,” vol. ii., p. 492. 
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divine. erpfetual pruning is very like endless suffering. 
But further, the word is here used evidently not in the 
sense of correction, but of punishment. It is a doom 
awarded in judgment to the wicked, and then it is perpetual 
or everlasting, of which our Lord so speaks. Could punzsh- 
ment be more emphatically expressed ? 

The word xéAang is of rare occurrence in the New 
Testament. In Acts iv. 21, we read, “So, when they had 
further threatened them, they let them go, finding nothing 
how they might punish them” (wag xoAcouvras adrovs). 
The idea of pruning or correction is evidently not the sense 
here. Punishment alone accords with the context. Then 
in r John iv. 18, we read, “Fear hath torment” (6 g0Bo¢ 
noraow eye) Torment and not abscission, pruning’ or 
corrective discipline, is evidently the proper rendering. 
It is not the destgx but the ature of fear that is meant to 
be expressed ; and the meaning is, fear is a painful, tumul- 
tuous, agonising affection. It is the day of judgment that is 
in view, and fear by anticipation has an earnest of the awards 
of that day. In 2 Peter 11. 9, we read, He hath reserved 
the “unjust unto the day of judgment to be punished” . 
(xorulouévous). We do not reserve bad men for corrective 
discipline, Corrective discipline can never be too soon 
applied. The fact that it is that for which the unjust are 
reserved, conclusively shows, that it is punishment and not 
corrective discipline which awaits them. The Greek version 
of the Apocrypha corroborates this view. In 1 Esdras viii. 
24, we read, “‘ And whosoever shall transgress the law of God, 
and of the king, shall be punished (xoAaodjoovras) diligently, 
whether it be by DEATH or other punishment, by penalty 
of money or imprisonment.” Kéarasig is here used in the 
sense of various kinds of punishment, including even death. 
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Again, in 2 Maccabees iv. 38, we read that Antiochus, 
having seized Andronicus, dragged him to the scene of his 
crime, and “there slew he the cursed murderer.” Thus, 
the slaying of a murderer is described by xéraors. 

It is clear, then, that while originally xéAao¢ implied 
correction, it came ultimately simply to denote punishment ; 
and that this is its sole meaning in Matt. xxv. 46, is evident 
from the fact that it is employed to express the idea of 
award for evil-doing. It is of reward and punishment Christ 
is speaking, hence the sense of discipline is inadmissible. 
Further, in Scripture other words are employed to designate 
the award of the finally impenitent, which make it plain that 
it is punishment and not corrective discipline that is awarded 
them. We read of the smoke of their torment, of weeping 
and wazling, of the wicked dwelling with everlasting burning, 
of being punzshed (Sinn rioovgiv), that is, punishment in the 
form of destruction (brebgov) (2 Thess. 1. 9). Now all this is 
at variance with the idea of corrective discipline, but accords 
with the idea of the infliction of penalty for the vindication 
of justice, while the fact of its being everlasting settles the 
question of its import. The rendering of Matt. xxv. 46, in 
our English Bible is, therefore, the correct one. On deter- 
mining the import of a word, it is not sufficient to find a 
classical use of it differing from that adopted by our trans- 
lators. Words are often assigned a new import. How 
many words in our English translation of the Scriptures no 
longer give the import of the original ; and how many words 
in classic Greek have been used in Scripture with a higher 
and more scientific import. To interpret Bible words by 
classic usage alone would be to subordinate Divine revela- 
tion to heathen speculations. The wsus loguendt of Scripture 
writers is to be determined by a careful examination of the 
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sense in which they or contemporary writers use words ; and 
when this rule is observed, the import of the word in question 
is obvious. Those to whom our Lord addressed these words 
evidently understood Him to promise everlasting life to His 
faithful disciples; and as He used the same term in pro- 
claiming the award of the wicked, they must have under- 
stood that the doom of such was to be eternal. 

The criticism to which we have adverted might not have 
been worthy of notice so extended, but for the distinguished 
place held by its author in the world of letters. A feeble 
argument when used by an able man, only makes more 
manifest the worthlessness of the cause which he has 
espoused, and thus the very weakness of the rendering sug- 
gested, invests it with importance.* 


IV. Zn vindication of our English translators, it may be 
proper to investegate a little more fully the CEE of the ori- 
ginal words rendered everlasting or eternal. 


While we are far from admitting that the doctrine of 
eternal punishment depends solely on the import of A/awog 
or A/a, from which it is derived, and which is employed in 
the passage before us, and in several others, we are equally 
far from yielding them up, for we believe that grammatically 
and exegetically considered, they teach the doctrine for which 
we contend. ‘Their composition is evidently to be found in 
ai and ass, always, ever, continually, and ay, being or exist- 
ing, the present participle of eui; a/ways being, or duration, 
is thus their radical import, the extent of the duration 
being determined by the subject to which they are applied. 

We find, then, one or other of these words (A/déy and 
Aiwvios) used in the following senses :— 

* See Appendix J., Prof. M. Stuart on Ajay and Alavsos. 
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ist. As respects God. (a) His eternity: “The ever- 
lasting God” (Rom. xvi. 26); “ Him that liveth for ever and 
ever (Rey. x. 6, xv. 7): (6) Endlessness of His reign: 
“Thy throne, O God, is for ever and- ever” (Heb. i. 8). 
(c) His eternal blessedness: ‘“‘ Blessed forever” (Rom. 1. 
2a 52 Cor, xi: 31). '(@) His eternal praise: “To 
whom be glory forever” (Rom. xi. 36; Gal. i. 5); -or we 
have it expressed thus, ‘Unto Him be glory throughout 
all ages, world without end ;” ze, to all the generations of 
Paetaves (Fpl, wi/i21 }Philiiv, 20% Tim: i. 17.5 2 “Tim. 
tyeagormiich, Xi; 21s) 1) Pet ive 11, Vv. 11 > Rev. 1, 6, iv. 9, 
Veep2-14, Vi. 10, Vil. 12), 


2d. As respects Christ. (a) The glory ascribed to Him : 
“To Him be glory both now and forever” (2 Pet. iui. 18). 
(>) His eternity: “Behold I am alive for evermore” (Rev. 
i. 18). (c) His immutability : “The same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever” (Heb. xiii. 8). 

These instances show how uniformly the words in ques- 
tion are used to express that which all will admit must be 
eternal; for. who shall limit the Divine existence, or the 
glory due to Father and Son? but even more to the point, 
we have the same words used to express the duration of 
the final awards of righteous and wicked. Now, here is a 
difficulty insuperable on the hypothesis of future punish- 
ment being only temporary. When we find the same words 
employed to express the duration of that destiny, are we 
not warranted by every principle of exegesis, reason, and 
common sense, to conclude that both are in this point iden- 
tical? Observe then— 


3d. The use of the words in question as respects the 
D 
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duration of the saints’ bliss. (a) Aid is used thus—‘‘If 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever” (John vi. 
51, 58); “If a man keep my sayings, he shall never see 
death” (John' vill. (51, 52, .x./28, x1. 26); “ Whoseewes 
shall drink of the water which I shall give him, shall never 
thirst” (John iv. 14). ‘They shall reign for ever and ever” 
(Rev. xxil. 5). (0) Aiwwog is used to express “eternal life” 
(Zany aivvwov) (Matt. xix. 16, 29, xxv. 46; Mark x. 17, 30; 
Duke x. 25, xvi; 18, 305 ,John 110 )15,.96;-40" yee: 
Vi 24, 4¥1. 27,40; 27, 54, X%) 28; X10 25),.50; ie eee 
Acts xii. 46, 48; Rom, ii, 7, v. 21, vi 22).23 5 Galevimon 
t Tim. 1.16, vi. 125 “Tit. 4.1, ii. 7/374), Obi aiage eee 
WeslOnL el 5,020-) Uden): 


4th. The use of the words in question as respects future 
punishment. (@) A/wy is used thus—“ He that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness” (Mark 111. 
29); “To whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for- 
ever,’ (2 «Pet. i. 17:; Jude 13); The ‘smeketonei 
torment ascendeth up for ever and ever” (Rev. xiv. 11, 
xix. 3); “Tormented day and night for ever and ever” 
(Rev. xx. 10). (6) A/dvog is used thus—“ Everlasting fire” 
(Matt. xvii. 8); “Everlasting chains” (Jude 6); “ Ever- 
lasting punishment” (Matt. xxv. 46); “Eternal damnation” 
(Mark iil. 29); ‘“ Everlasting destruction” (2 Thess. 1. 9) ; 
“ Eternal judgment” (Heb. vi. 2). 

When, then, we find the words used to describe Goa’s 
eternity, the endlessness of His reign, duration of His bliss, 
and the praise which is His due; when we find the words 
used to describe the duration of the glory due to Chrast, 
His reign, His eternity and immutability; when we find 
the words used to describe the duration of the saznés’ bliss, 
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also used to designate the duration of future punishment ; 
why should we ascribe to them a totally different meaning ? 
None who accept the Bible as the Word of God, doubt 
that His existence is unending, and that the bliss of His 
people is eternal. Could we, then, have the endlessness 
of future punishment more emphatically expressed than 
by the employment of the same words to express the 
duration of both? Nor have the best Greek authors 
more emphatic words to express endless duration. If 
future punishment be not eternal, how is it that there is 
not a hint in Scripture to that effect? how is it that terms 
have uniformly been employed which indicate duration 
wethout limit ?* 

It is, however, argued that because the terms “ everlast- 
ing,” “ eternal,” “forever,” are employed in Scripture with 
limitations of import, we are not required to regard them 
as expressive of “‘a strictly endless duration.” But let it 
be observed, that whenever they are used with a limited 
signification, they are necessarily limited by the nature of 
the subject to which they are applied. The Scripture 
speaks of “an everlasting covenant,” “everlasting priest- 
hood,” ‘the everlasting hills” (Gen. xvii. 7, xlix. 26; Exod. 
xl. 15; Hab. iu. 6), just as in popular language we speak 
of “the eternal enmities” of nations, or of a man being an 
everlasting talker; of a thing of beauty being a joy forever, 
without understanding in any of these instances unending 
duration. Professor Moses Stuart remarks—“ It is indeed 
true, that they may be employed to designate a period 
which is in its nature temporary ; but then it is plain enough 
in such cases that they are employed in order to make ¢he 
strongest expression of duration that the nature of the case will 

* See Appendix K., Andrew Fuller on the Perversion of Scripture. 
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admit; and they are chosen for such a purpose on the very 
ground that they naturally designate an endless length of 
time; * 

Let it also be observed, the words in question are 
never used as expressive of anything less than an unbroken 
continuity, enduring as that to which they are applied, such 
as the hills, the land of promise, and the Aaronic priesthood. 
Hence, as they evidently imply a duration, coextensive 
with that to which they are applied, and as in the present 
case they are applied to that which is endless, they neces- 
sarily imply that which is endless. While hills, priesthoods, 
covenants, are of limited duration, God and the soul are 
endless. The soul is immortal, and therefore the sinner 
may be punished forever. On the principle of interpreta- 
tion adopted by our opponents, it might as well be argued, 
that the word God does not mean the Supreme Being, 
because the term in Scripture is applied to men—‘“I have 
said ye ‘are::gods” (Ps. Ixxxu..6;. John x 34)Gonmenet 
heaven does not mean the region of the blessed, as it is 
often used to designate the firmament above us; or that 
God’s existence is limited, because the terms used in relation 
to it are susceptible of a limited import; or that the bliss 
of the righteous is not immortal, as the word which indi- 
cates its duration, is used in the sense of age or dispensation. 
While it is admitted that A/wy is applied to that which is of 
limited duration, it is most significant that A/wdwos, although 
used in the New Testament seventy-one times, is not fewer 
than sixty-eight times used in the sense of endlessness. 

To adopt our opponents’ mode of interpretation, would 
make a sad havoc of some of the finest ascriptions of glory 
to God, and of the most precious assurances of Scripture. 

* Exegetical Essays, ‘‘ Biblical Cabinet,” p. 136. 


oe 
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Take an instance or two. ‘God blessed for an age.” 
*“‘ They shall not perish during the Christian age.” “They 
shall not perish, but have the age to come.” “Our light 
affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us an 
age-lasting weight of glory.” Poor comfort that, com- 
pared with what our English version indicates. “ Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me, shall not die during the 
age. Believest thou this?” Yes, we may ask even the 
Universalist, ‘‘ Believest thou this ?” It is obvious from such 
instances, that the sense requires the rendering of the 
English Bible. 


V. Zhe prominence which the views of the late Mr Maurice 
have obtained in this controversy entitle them to special con- 
sederation. 


Mr Maurice would eliminate from A/dwog the idea of 
duration altogether. In his ‘‘Theological Essays,” 2d 
edition, he says (p. 447): ‘‘Whenever the word eferna/ is 
used in the New Testament, it ought first, by all rules of 
reason, to be considered in reference to God. Its use, 
when applied to Him, must determine all its other uses. 
en How can we carry out this rule? Shall we 
say eternal means in reference to God, without beginning 
or end? How, then, can we affix that meaning to eternal 
when we are speaking of man’s bliss or misery? Is that 
without beginning as well as without end ?” 

First of all, we demur to this limitation in ascertaining 
the import of efernad, to its use when applied to God. In 
determining the import of a word, it is necessary to review 
its various applications, and in each instance determine its 
modification by the connection in which it stands. Just as 
eternal cannot mean enavess, in an absolute sense, when 
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applied to hills or mountains—the extent of their duration 
limiting its import—so when applied to man, although it 
cannot mean “without beginning,” it may, in like manner, 
mean “without end.” While it is true that God’s absolute 
eternity is without beginning or end—while we cannot pre- 
dicate of the Divine existence, succession, as we do of 
creatures, for with Him nothing is past and nothing is 
future ; it is most significant, that when He would intimate 
the duration of future happiness and misery, He employs 
the very word by which He expresses His own eternity. 
We know not how He could have more emphatically ex- 
pressed the fact that both shall be endless. 

It is also to be observed that the sacred writers, while 
very seldom using Afwy and A/wviog in the sense of God’s 
absolute eternity, frequently use them as expressive of 
the duration of the g/ory due to His name. Fifteen times 
do we read to this effect—‘‘To whom be glory, «£¢ rove 
aiaves.” If, then, these words are used as expressive of 
that which pertains to God, which has had a beginning but 
can never cease to be His due, why may they not be used 
to express the eternal duration of that which pertains to 
man P 

Mr Maurice, also, would regard A/wwos rather as expres- 
sive of spiritual condition, or as designating the nature of 
spiritual or future life. In his “Theological Essays,” 1st 
edition, pp. 436-8, he says: ‘‘ To draw our minds from the 
temporal, to fix them on the eternal, is the very aim of the 
Divine economy. How dangerous to introduce the notion 
of duration into a word from which He (Christ) has deliber- 
ately excluded it. ‘This is life eternal, to know God.’ For 
what then is death eternal, but to be without God? The 
eternal life is the perception of His love, the capacity of 
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loving ; the eternal punishment is the loss of that power of 
perceiving His love, the incapacity of loving; no greater 
damnation can befall any. Nations have undergone the 
awful sentence of losing all, or almost all, sense of God—of 
being given up to devil-worship, and yet they have risen 
out of it.” 

Eternal, then, according to Mr Maurice, means the xature 
of spiritual life, and not endlessness, a divine life that relates 
us to the Eternal One, and He quotes a text in proof— 
‘This is life eternal, to know God.” But he confounds 
things which differ. Any one looking at the text quoted, 
without prejudice, would at once perceive that it indicates 
not only a particular aspect of the zature of the life of the 
believer, but its duration. Why the word eternal at all, if 
such be not the fact? It is of spiritual life our Lord is 
speaking, and e/erna/ is a predicate introduced for the pur- 
pose of contrasting it with all else called life. He had 
often spoken of eternal life, and He now tells us what it is 
in one of its most essential elements—an element so im- 
portant that He employs it as descriptive of the whole. 
To know God: this is its chief bliss. And so eternal death 
may chiefly consist of ignorance of God; but still both are 
eternal. Nor did the Saviour mean to say that either was 
solely this, and nothing more. As other elements must 
enter into eternal life besides the bliss of knowing God, so 
other elements must enter into eternal death besides the 
privation of this knowledge. Times without number the 
word efernad is used in Scripture to express the duration of 
heavenly bliss. Indeed, we cannot conceive of staze or Life 
in relation to human beings apart from duration; to the 
existence of either, duration is essential, for life is a con- 
tinuous process, and necessarily implies duration. Suc- 
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cession of events and feelings as certainly pertain to eternity 
as to time. Metaphysicians may perhaps form some con- 
ception of eternity apart from duration or succession ; but, 
as the great mass of Bible readers conceive of eternity as 
unending time, an eternity without progress or duration is 
beyond their grasp. The idea of guadity is not therefore an 
adequate rendering of the phrase. 

Again, he says: “Those who would not own Christ in 
His brethren, who did not visit Him when they were sick 
and in prison, go away, He said, into eternal or everlasting 
punishment. Are we affixing a new meaning to these 
words, or the very meaning which the context demands, 
the only meaning which is consistent with the force that is 
given to the adjective by our Lord and His apostles else- 
where, if we say that the eternal punishment is the punish- 
ment of being without the knowledge of God, who is love, 
and of Jesus Christ, who has manifested it, even as eternal 
life is declared to be the having the knowledge of God and 
of Jesus Christ? If it is nght, if it is a duty, to say that 
eternity in relation to God has nothing to do with time or 
duration, are we not bound to say, that also in reference to 
life or to punishment it has nothing to do with time or dura- 
tion?” (“ Essays,” 2d edition, pp. 449, 450.) . 

What we wish particularly to advert to here, is the like 
confusion of thought apparent in confounding sfzritual Life 
and death, with the awards of the Great Day. How will the 
interpretation of Mr Maurice accord with the final allot- 
ments—‘“ These shall go away into everlasting punishment ; 
but the righteous, into life eternal?” (Matt. xxv. 46.) This 
language emphatically expresses the idea, that these allot- 
ments are something in each case, which then has its begin- 
ning. This, however, is not true, as respects either spiritual 
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life or spiritual death. Even zow we are spiritually alive or 
spiritually dead. Most evidently do the sacred writers dis- 
tinguish between the commencement of spiritual life, and 
the awards with which God shall acknowledge its worth. It 
will not do, then, to tell us that spiritual life, or the spiritual 
state, is the import of the word in question. And the same 
may be said respecting the final portion of the wicked. 
Ignorance of God does not constitute their award on the 
Great Day. Grant that a knowledge of God is an element 
of spiritual life; punishment is something more than being 
destitute of this knowledge—it is represented as the actual 
endurance of Divine vengeance. 

Can we really believe that ignorance of God is all that is 
meant by “departing into everlasting punishment?” by 
being “punished with everlasting destruction?” by being 
“in torments whose smoke ascendeth up for ever and ever ?” 
Why, according to this theory, hell is not a place of punish- 
ment, it is a mere state of privation. Or, to take the other 
aspect of the future state, can we believe that ‘the life 
eternal” into which the righteous “ go away,” is simply to 
enter upon the knowledge of God as revealed in Christ? 
We thought that this was a privilege enjoyed even now. 
Are we not told in as many words, that when Jesus comes 
to judgment, those that now not God shall be punished 
‘“‘with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord ?” (2 Thess. i. 7-10.) Punishment is the award of their 
not knowing God. Wow, then, can not knowing God be 
their punishment? So far from a privation of Divine know- 
ledge being the final award of the wicked, there is all the 
difference between ignorance of God and their final doom, 
that there is between crime and its punishment. 

But even were it proved that efernaZ means condition or 
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state, and not duration, what would that avail, seeing there 
is no possibility of passing from the state of woe to the state 
of bliss ? 

In determining the meaning of a word, it is of consequence 
to ascertain its import in circumstances as nearly as possible 
identical with those in which its import is a subject of dispute. 
We are, then, in the best possible position for determining 
the meaning of Alwyog and Aiwy. We have them applied 
in antithests to both righteous and wicked, as we have already 
shown—sixty times to the former, and twelve times to the 
latter, and applied to both as descriptive of their future allot- 
ments. We have the former even brought into anzzthetec use 
in two memorable passages (Matt. xxv. 46, and Dan. xii. 2) : 
“These shall go away éis xéAuow awvov, but the righteous 
e1¢ Cany aiavov,” as if with the design of determining its im- 
port beyond question, by using it in both references in zm- 
mediate connection. ‘The entire passage (Matt. xxv. 31-46) 
is a contrast between the righteous and wicked, represent- 
ing a distinction in character and conduct so great, as to 
constitute the basis of the final awards. The one are shee, 
the other goats; the one have their place on the 7zg/¢ hand 
of the Judge, the other on the left; the one are commended 
for the performance of the duties of the Christian life, the 
other are condemned for the neglect of them. ‘To the one 
the Judge says, Come; to the other, Depart. To the one 
He assigns eternal d/zss, to the other eternal woe. But if 
we regard the final awards as e/ernal bliss to the one, and 
temporary woe to the other, we render the contrast incongru- 
ous and pointless, in the very climax of the representation, 
where both reason and rhetoric would lead us to expect, that 
it would be greatest and most unequivocal. Had the 
words in question, then, never been applied to God at all, 
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the materials are ample for a decided conclusion. Accord- 
ing to sound exegetical principles, when one member of an 
antithesis is determined, the other is equally so. When, 
then, in the same sentence (Matt. xxv. 46), life eternal is 
bestowed and death eternal is inflicted, the word which de- 
termines the import of the bestowal, equally determines the 
import of the infliction. 

‘“Now, out of this mist of metaphysics,” says another, 
“—this thicket of word-quibbles—we are glad to escape by 
appealing to the common sense of mankind. Weask whether 
eternity is to be conceived of at all, or is to remain a blank 
to men’s minds, exercising no influence whatever on their 
character? whether it may not be fairly described as dura- 
toon? whether it may not be fairly ascribed to man as 
possessed of an endless duration? whether the endless 
duration of hell torments be not a reasonable source of un- 
speakable dread, as well as the torments themselves? and 
finally, whether the mere turning away one’s eyes from the 
feature of duration to any other, will have any ‘effect in 
limiting it ?”* 

While the eternity of future punishments has had its un- 
believers without number, none, so far as we know, have 
denied the endless duration of heavenly bliss. Were it 
otherwise, bright as that kingdom is, the darkness of hell 
would overshadow it—that one thought would 


‘* Quite unparadise the realms of light.” 


But the thought is an unholy, lawless dream, alike impos- 

sible to be true, and impious to believe. The evidence, 

then, which seals the endlessness of future bliss, renders 

equally obvious the irremediableness of the final doom of 
* < & Sermon,” by the Rev. James Murdoch, Pitsligo, pp. 19, 20. 
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the wicked. ‘The interpretation of Mr Maurice, it may be 
remarked, is not a new one; substantially, it may be found 
in the Christian Examiner for September 1830, the organ 
of American Unitarianism. 

Surely upon such a subject a guarded use of words upon 
the part of the sacred writers might be expected. That the 
belief of endless suffering at the time of Christ’s advent, was 
the faith of both the Jewish and Gentile world, will be 
readily admitted. If then it was a groundless belief, how | 
can we account for Christ’s conduct? Did He knowingly 
lend countenance to error? or if unknowingly, could He be 
an infallible teacher? Would He have used the strongest 
terms for eternity in the Greek language, to designate the 
final sentence of the Great Day, if He did not mean to say 
that the wicked would suffer in hell, as long as the righteous 
would rejoice in heaven? When all nations are gathered 
before Him for judgment—to the righteous He will assign 
Cur» aiwvov and to the wicked xéranow aidwov. Such is His 
own declaration, and when we reflect upon the truthfulness, 
benignity, and moderation of His character, and that He 
never spoke upon a subject, in which we were more fully 
warranted to expect clear and unmistakable language, we be- 
lieve that these awards have on them the seal of eternity. 

The advocates of Universalism and Destructionism, in ex- 
pounding their views, have found no difficulty in making it 
known, that they did not believe in everlasting punishments ; 
how comes it then, if prophets and apostles held the views 
for which our opponents contend, they have so written that 
by far the greater proportion of Bible-students, have regarded 
them as teaching the doctrine of the eternal punishment of 
the wicked? Would opponents to the doctrine, we ask, 
have expressed themselves upon this subject in anything 
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like the terms employed in Scripture? Had the prepara- 
tion of this part of the Bible been assigned to them, would 
they have expressed themselves as do the writers of the texts 
we have quoted? or were they permitted to bring Scripture 
into harmony with their opinions, how many words would 
they erase?—how many supply?—how many expressions 
would they modify? how many qualify? Ought not the 
very supposition to beget in the minds of those who repud- 
late the doctrine, a suspicion of the untenableness of their 
views? If language can express it, it is expressed in 
Scripture. If God had meant to teach it, I know not what 
other terms He could have employed in doing so. 


VI. We regard the testimony of opponents as no insignifi- 
cant element in the evidence which proves the doctrine for which 
we contend. 


Even Olshausen (in commenting upon Matt. xu. 31) 
admits “‘that no objection can be raised against the eternity 
of punishments from philological grounds.” Mr Foster in 
his celebrated letter on the subject, published in the second 
volume of his correspondence, says, ‘‘The language of 
Scripture is formidably strong; so strong that it must be an 
argument of extreme cogency that would authorise a limited 
interpretation.” Sir J. Stephen writes: ‘‘Who ever medi- 
tated on the character of God, and on the Divine dispensa- 
tions as they are made known to us in the Holy Scriptures, 
without the oppressive sense of a mystery beyond expression, 
momentous, fearful, and inscrutable? How terrific is the 
emphasis which the history of the Bible gives to the menaces 
of the Bible! Retribution is stamped on every page and 
line of that awful volume ; and he who does not discern 
that impress on the sacred text, must interpret it by some 
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canons of criticism which would be universally rejected as 
altogether extravagant and wild, if applied to any other 
writing.”* Perhaps no man has done more to beget in his 
countrymen a love of the Bible than Tholuck, successfully 
combating on the one hand the pride of Rationalism, and 
on the other the indifference of orthodoxy. He presents a 
singular combination of the erudition and philosophy for 
which his country is so distinguished ; associated with a 
geniality which powerfully attracts, and an aptitude for teach- 
ing rarely equalled. Here, then, is a man whose testimony 
carries with it weight, and his testimony is to the effect: 
“ Dogmatically, 7.2, as a theologian, I feel myself drawn 
towards Universalism; but exegetically, ze, as an inter- 
preter, I do not know how to justify it.” + And in his con- 
versation with Dr Sears of America, on the occasion of a 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance held in London some 
years since, on being asked, “ Do you find no passages of 
Scripture which positively assert the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked?” he rephed, “Yes, Matt. xxvee4eyane 
others like it.” ¢ 

“‘T am ready to believe,” says Theodore Parker, “that 
Jesus taught, as I think, eternal torment, the existence of a 
devil, and that He himself should ere long come back in the 
clouds of heaven. Ido not accept these things on His 
authority. I try all things by the human faculties.” § 

Now what is this but an admission, that were it not for 
the deductions of reason, the representations of Scripture 
upon the subject are so strong, as to render the doctrine of 


* “ Ecclesiastical Biography,” vol. iii., p. 488. 

+ ‘Selections from German Literature,” by Edwards and Park, Peeees. 
t Professor Crosby’s ‘‘ Appealtothe American Tract Society,” pp. 49, 50. 
§ ‘‘Theism, Atheism, and the popular Theology,” p. 264. 
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eternal punishment undeniable? But is this, I ask, a position 
which can be maintained by any one who accepts Scripture 
as a Divine revelation? Had God not announced the 
doctrine, we might have argued from His known character, 
on behalf of the non-eternity of future punishment; but He 
having spoken, the question is settled. “What man 
knoweth the things of a man,” according to Paul, “save the 
spirit of man which is in him, even so the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” Why do we be- 
lieve the doctrine of eternal bliss? . Not because we wish it 
were true, but because Scripture asserts it. On the same 
ground then, we. believe in the eternal punishment of the 
finally impenitent. 

Such admissions as those we have adduced in connection 
with the texts quoted, may suffice upon this point, especially 
as the doctrine for which we contend does not depend 
solely upon the import of any single term, but upon the 
entire scope and tenor of Scripture. 


Ide 


THE ETERNITY OF PFUTOREP PUNISH Nera 


INLVPL TED NSS CR TE Lis ie 


‘** Assuming the doctrine of endless punishment to be true, we may 
expect to find it clearly unveiled in the Word of God, and in various 
ways presenting itself where it is not the writer’s main object to state it. 
It is too momentous to be left to inference ; and yet too thoroughly in- 
grained in the scheme of revelation, to depend alone upon express 
declarations.” —andles. 


-T is a favourite assertion of opponents that there is 
°) . . R ° 
cago but a single text of Scripture (Matt. xxv. 46) which 


-S\ifi/2 has even the appearance of teaching the doctrine 


in question. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. As if in anticipation of the opposition with which it 
would be met, we find it not only fenced round with a 
great variety of terms, to some of which we have already 
adverted ; but we find that had there been no such texts as 
those in which these terms occur, the doctrine might not- 
withstanding be conclusively deduced from the Word of 
God. The chain of evidence is so complete as to present, 
not a single break in its continuity. It is to another and 
distinct form of evidence we now wish to direct attention. 
A legitimate inference is just as sound an argument as a 
direct assertion. | 


I. We have a class of passages which so present the 
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future state of the righteous and the wicked in contrast, as to 
intimate that the state of both ts final. 

“The wicked is driven away in his wickedness ; but the 
righteous hath hope in his death” (Prov. xiv. 32). Here it 
is obviously implied that the wicked have no hope in their 
death. The righteous in dying have hope, but not the 
wicked. ‘And many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt” (Dan. xii. 2). And then 
the parallel passage in John’s Gospel is of a like import: 
“Marvel not at this,” said Jesus, “ for the hour is coming, 
in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation” (John v. 28, 29). Now, if the 
future of the one is to be “the resurrection of life,” and 
“everlasting life,’ does not the conclusion follow that a 
resurrection “‘to shame” and “damnation” is the prelude 
to a future of eternal misery ? 

‘“¢He that believeth, and is baptized, shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned” (Mark xvi. 16). 
As, then, faith saves, is it not obvious that unbelief leads to 
the opposite of all that is implied in salvation—that is, as 
faith ‘leads to life everlasting, unbelief leads to a doom 
equally enduring? There could be no more obvious conclu- 
sion from declarations suchasthese. Again, “ Whatif God, 
willing to show His wrath, and to make His power known, 
endured with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted 
to destruction ; and that He might make known the riches 
of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which He had afore 
prepared unto glory” (Rom. ix. 22, 23). These words 


“vessels of wrath fitted to destruction” when contrasted 
E 
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with ‘vessels of mercy afore prepared unto glory” are ~ 
surely prophetic of doom; and what can the destruction 
imply but endless misery, when the glory with which it is 
contrasted is endless bliss? Again, “Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. For he that soweth to his flesh, shall of 
the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting” (Gal. vi. 7, 8).. 
Here are two widely different kinds of conduct described, 
and equally widely different results indicated. As a man 
sows, so shall he reap. ‘There is a connection as unvarying 
between present conduct and future experience, as there is 
between sowing and reaping—he who sows tares does not 
gather wheat. The inference, therefore, is most just—as 
the spiritual life here, leads to everlasting life hereafter, so 
the carnal life here, begets corruption, a word which is sug- 
gestive of nothing but evil. 

Now what point could there be in such texts as these, did 
the wicked ultimately gain the same bliss as the righteous ? 


II. There zs a class of passages which affirm that the wicked 
shall not enter heaven. 


“Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘“ Know ye not that the unnghteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived : 
neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effem- 
inate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” ‘TI tell you before, as 
I have also told you in time past, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” ‘‘ He that 
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believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God abideth on him.” “TI said, therefore, that ye shall die 
in your sins; and whither I go ye cannot come.” “Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate; for many, I say unto you, 
_ will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” ‘“‘ There shall 
in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination or maketh alie.” (Matt. v. 20; 
mor. vi. 9,10; Gal. v.n213 John, -36,-vills21 5- Luke xii. 
24; Rev. xxi. 27.) It matters not whether we understand 
by ‘‘the kingdom of God,” God’s kingdom in heaven or His 
kingdom on earth, the conclusion is the same as respects the 
question in hand. If the wicked are excluded from heaven, 
or from God’s kingdom, whether it pertain to earth or 
heaven ; if they shall wot enter zt, shall zz no case enter it, 
shall not inherit tt, shall not see life, shall not at death go to be 
weth Christ, the inference is plain, that they are forever lost. 


IIL. Zhere ts another class of passages whith represent the 
wicked as perishing, as being destroyed, as being lost, as being 
ground to powder, as dying without mercy. 


‘They shall utterly perish in their own corruption.” 
“The preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolish- 
ness; but unto us who are saved it is the power of God.” 
*¢ For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world 
and lose himself?” ‘‘If our gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost.” ‘Who shall be punished with ever- 


lasting destruction.” ‘On whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder.” “ He that despised Moses’ law died 
without mercy: . . . of how much sorer punishment shall he 


be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
de ee Pete u712 >.1 Cor. 1.18; Lukex. 25 5:2 Cortiv. 
Byege Piness, 19.) Matt. xxi. 44 ;) Heb. x. 28,29.) Do not 
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declarations such as these preclude all hope? With what 
truth could those be said to ferish, be destroyed, or lost, 
suffer a sorer punishment than to die without mercy, who 
emerge from their pollution, from the grave, or from penal 
flames, into an endless state of purity and felicity? Per- 
dition and salvation stand apart from each other, wide 
as the poles asunder. But if Universalism be true, then 
perdition is but the road to salvation. 


IV. Zwo memorable declarations of Christ are worthy of 
spectal notice. 


(a.) In Matt. xxvi. 24, He is represented as saying, ‘ Woe 
unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! it had 
been good for that man if he had not been born.” Here 
our Lord presents us with a striking contrast. His mind 
seems to take in the traitor’s state of non-existence, and 
consequent exemption from suffering, and his future state 
of existence in woe. Now, the contrast is pointless upon 
the supposition, of the cessation of the existence of the 
wicked. Can we read these words, without feeling, that the 
person concerning whom they are spoken, is lost, irreparably 
lost? Can it mean that he shall only suffer for a season, 
and yet live forever? If so, then it is not true, for an 
eternity of bliss beyond, falsifies the declaration. Even were 
ages of woe his allotment, yet, if an eternity of bliss is to 
succeed, it is good to have been born. ‘That eternity shall 
fill his lips with praise ; but we cannot surely be grateful for 
that which is not good. Or if he ceases to be, it is equally 
untrue, for the bliss of the life which is past, was worth 
enjoying. Suffering enters into the idea of punishment, 
but in nonentity there can be no suffering; hence the 
contrast teaches that an eternal miserable existence, 
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will be the award of those who suffer the Divine ven- 
geance. 

(o.) The question, ‘‘ Lord, are there few that be saved ?” 
would never have been asked, had Jesus taught universal 
salvation. What, then, was His reply? ‘Strive to enter in at 
the strait gate : for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able” (Luke xii. 23, 24). Now, if He 
believed in universal salvation, would He not rather have 
said, ‘‘ Why ask such a question, when it has been my object 
to show that all will be saved ?” or why should He give em- 
phasis to His exhortation by describing the gate as “ strait,” 
and declare that many who would seek to enter it would 
fail in the attempt, if a/ would, in fact, gain admission ? 
The true import of His words are, “Strive (literally, agonise) 
now to secure salvation, whatever be the sacrifice or efforts 
which it may cost yqu, for many shall in the end, when they 
have discovered their folly, make the attempt and fail.” 
Why this efor#, if all shall be ultimately saved? The plain 
inference is, that Jesus did not inculcate the doctrine of 
universal salvation, but that He taught the opposite ; hence 
the question, “ Are there few that be saved ?” 

The fact, then, that Christ and His apostles do not deny 
everlasting punishment, is one of the most convincing proofs 
on its behalf. If it be true that all men will be saved, it is 
the truth which, beyond all others, should command human 
interest and attention; but, upon the supposition of its 
truth, how can we account for the conduct of our Lord and 
His apostles? That they were keenly alive to human 
aspirations is obvious. What so commends Christ as His 
tenderness, sympathy, kindness, and generosity? He who 
could weep over perishing Jerusalem, and die a death of 
inconceivable agony, not for friends, but for foes, is never 
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to be suspected of wanting in human feeling; and there is 
evidence in both the gospels and the epistles, that His 
apostles were men of kindred spirit. Their publication, 
then, of the doctrine of the endlessness of future punish- 
ment, is utterly inexplicable upon the principle of their 
knowing it to be false. We know how they refuted 
Sadducean materialism—how they exposed the doctrine of 
salvation by works. ‘The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, 
that, in the popular opinion, as to the endlessness of future 
punishment, there was nothing to correct.* 


V. Then we read of sins that shall never be forgiven. 


“Verily I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto 
the sons of men, and blasphemies wherewith soever they 
shall blaspheme. But he that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger 
of eternal damnation” (Mark ii. 28, 29). Mr Paige, 
an American Universalist, would excite the hope that 
even this text does not preclude final forgiveness. “ If 
by never forgiveness,” says he, “it be denoted, strictly 
speaking, that the blasphemy against the Holy Spirit shall 
never be forgiven, then there is a direct contradiction between 
this verse and verse 28; for there it is positively asserted, 
without any limitation or exception, that ‘all sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and dlasphemies wherewith 
soever they shall blaspheme.” f Could we have a more 
striking instance of the blinding influence of preconceived 
notions? The merest simpleton, on looking at the 29th verse, 
would perceive that it is a limitation and exception put upon 

* See Appendix L., Proof of the belief in eternal punishment at the 
time of Christ ; and in the first ages of Christianity. 

+ Comm. in loc. 
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the statement in the 28th. The fact is, that without the 29th 
verse, the 28th would be incomprehensible—would bear all 
the appearance of unbounded license to blaspheme. Or 
could we have more convincing proof, that if our opponents, 
the Universalists, had the remodelling of Scripture—the 
adaptation of it to their own views—the 29th verse should 
no more appear. But after all, the license they would ascribe 
to the 28th verse, is pretty much the license which their 
system would afford to the sons of men generally. 

Again we read, “‘ For it is impossible for those who were 
once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world 
to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put Him to an open shame;” ‘“ For 
if we sin wilfully after that we have received the know- 
ledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sins” (Heb, vi. 4-6, x. 26). What hope can there be for the 
unpardoned and the unpardonable, for the rejected and 
those who fail of the grace of God? If passages like these 
do not consign certain classes of persons to an inexorable 
doom, the language of Scripture is certainly fitted to mislead. 


VI. The doctrine of annthilation, or of universal restoration, 
sets at defiance the most solemn admonitions, warnings, and 
threatenings of the Word of God. 


If future punishment is to cease at any period, however 
remote, then it shall not be ill with the wicked, and God 
will by some means clear the guilty ; the cursed as well as 
the blessed shall inherit the kingdom, although Scripture 
declares the contrary ; those who believe not shall be saved, 
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notwithstanding the declaration of Christ and His apostles, 
that ‘fhe that believeth not shall not see lie,” all they 
having intended by such declarations being, that this shall 
only be while he remains impenitent, and that mercy and not 
wrath shall abide upon him—that although it is written, 
‘¢Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap,” the 
meaning really is, that although he sows to the flesh, he 
shall reap life everlasting—that although God declared in 
His Word, respecting the wicked, that their worm shall 
never die, and that their fire shall never be quenched, it was 
then put far too strongly, for their worm after all is not 
deathless, and their fire shall ultimately cease to burn— 
that those who deny Christ before men shall only be denied 
before the Father till they repent—that those who cry, 
“ Lord, Lord, open unto us,” shall only be kept waiting with- 
out, till they are sufficiently impressed with a sense of their 
shortcomings—that although on the Great Day, God shall 
root up from this earth-soil every plant which He Himself 
did not plant there, it shall only be that He may transfer 
it to a more genial clime—that although He shall then send 
forth His angels, and gather out of His kingdom whatso- 
ever offends, it shall be done in order that it may find place | 
in a kingdom where offend it shall none—that although He 
shall then throughly purge His floor, the chaff will not be 
burned as threatened, but will be gathered as precious grain 
into the garner—that those to whom He shall then say, 
‘“‘ Depart,” He shall yet welcome to the bosom of His love. 

We have only to reflect how a denial of this doctrine sets 
at defiance impressive warnings like these, to learn how 
unscriptural it is. 


ET. 


BUESPRESENT- LIFE "OUR ONLY 
BRO BAST N: 


‘* Nor is it unimportant to observe (with St Augustin, Bishop Butler, 
and Balmes) that to fix a point at which probation ends, is a right 
claimed and exercised by every civil government upon earth. All 
civil authority draws some line, the transgression of which, as by the 
rebel or the murderer, entails complete and final severance from the gift 
of earthly life and its enjoyments. Can we reasonably and religiously 
deny to the Sovereign Lord of all things a right which the overwhelm- 
ing majority of men concede to His delegates upon earth ? ”—Cazenove. 


destiny, Scripture equally with reason is silent, as 
to any provision in the future, by which a bad 
man can become a good one, or a foe of God 
become His friend.* And not only so ; the unvarying pur- 
port of its teaching is, that it is in the present life only 
salvation is attainable. While there is no possible limitation 
in the provisions of grace, for salvation, like its Author, is 
infinite ; while there is no actual limitation in the offer of 
salvation, for the proclamation is, ‘‘Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ;” while there is no limita- 
tion in the number of sins to be pardoned, or the inveteracy 
of the depravity to be overcome; nevertheless there is a 
limitation, as to the period within which salvation is attain- 
able. - The present life—be it long or short, the span of a 


* See Appendix J., Bishop Horsley, W. A. Butler, and Albert 
Barnes on ‘‘ Probation.” 
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day, or threescore years and ten—constitutes the only 
season within which reconciliation can be effected, and pre- 
paration for heaven attained. Such is the momentous 
interest with which the Gospel invests the brief season of 
our earthly existence. 

The amount and character of the Scripture evidence in 
support of this position, may be duly estimated by a con- 
sideration of the following particulars :— 


I. The urgency which characterises the Gospel call to an 
emmediate acceptance of Christ, implies that the present ts our 
only probation. 


We have admonitions and exhortations lke these :— 

“Turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die?” “Seek 
ye the Lord while He may be found ; call ye upon Him while 
He is near.” “Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many, 
I say unto you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 
“ Behold, now is the accepted time ; behold, now is the day 
of salvation.” ‘To-day, if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts.” ‘* How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great ‘salvation.” (Ezek. xxxiil, 11; Isa/lv.:6 ;;dbukemau 
243.2 Cor. vi. 23 Heb. iv. 7) 1 3.))  cNOtenmiyadaes 
this class of texts affirm that the present is a state of mercy, 
but by implication, they teach that a day of grace is granted, 
that we may escape a state, in which no grace shall be dis- 
pensed. ‘The warnings which they give would be mockery, 
if they might be set at defiance, and yet salvation be ob- 
tained. ) 

With such texts before us, we can come to no other con- 
clusion than that, dying without the Gospel, men perish 
everlastingly. If not so, why the urgency of the command 
to ‘preach the Gospel to every creature?” Upon no other 
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supposition can we account for the conduct of the first 
preachers of the cross. ‘They surrendered every temporal 
advantage, and submitted to privation, persecution, and 
reproach, that they might warn men of their danger, and 
bring them to the Saviour. If those to whom they preached 
were perishing, we can understand and approve their con- 
duct, but upon no other principle. And why the glowing 
language in which prophets predicted the universal diffusion 
of the truth, and triumph of the Saviour’s cause, if souls 
might be saved, even were men to die in their sins ? 


Il. There ts a class of texts, in which et is specifically affirmed, 
that probation terminates with the life that now ts. 


We meet in Scripture such declarations as these :— 

“When a wicked man dieth, his expectation shall perish, 
and the hope of unjust men perisheth.” “He that being 
often reproved, hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and that without remedy.” “Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me 
early, but they shall not find me.” . 

The same truth is taught in the parable of the talents. 
The unprofitable servant who instead of trading with his 
talent had hid it in the earth, and had lost his only opportunity, 
is not only condemned, but there is “ taken away even that 
which he hath,” and here is his doom: ‘Cast ye the un- 
profitable servant into outer darkness ; there shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” Certainly there is in all this, 
the very opposite of hope of a future day of mercy. The 
talent is taken from him—that is, all his capacity and oppor- 
tunity as a moral being; and he is consigned to a State 
the very opposite of probationary. The parable of the 
foolish virgins teaches it. “The door was shut,” and not- 
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withstanding their piteous wail, “Lord, Lord, open unto 
us,” it remained closed. Certainly if a wilful rejection of 
Christ, or misimprovement of the day of grace, can be as 
easily rectified as the opponents of this doctrine represent, 
there is an earnestness and terribleness in these warnings 
strangely at variance with the ultimate issue of an ungodly 
life. Again we read, “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither thou 
goest.” But if the condemned on the judgment day, find 
the future a state of probation, for we understand by grave 
in this passage, the spiritual state, then the words of Solomon 
are not true. Work, device, knowledge, and wisdom, too, 
there is, for those who have entered it—yea, a scene of even 
surpassing grace, provided it prove to such a new sphere 
of probation. The words of Jesus accord with those of Solo- 
mon: “I must work the works of Him that sent me, 
while it is day ; the night cometh when no man can work.” 
Just as Christ had a season for his work of providing salva- 
tion, so have men a season for accepting it. (Prov. xi. 7, 
Xxix. 2,°1./28; Matt. xxv. 10,'14-30 3° Eccles 1xeror ome 
Xe. 4) 

Ponder the circumstances, then, under which the Gospel 
is rejected, and yet salvation is claimed on behalf of its 
rejecters. Divine vengeance has been suspended, and a 
divine propitiation provided, with every means adapted to 
awaken and arrest the sinner. The Sabbath with its blessed 
privileges and hallowed associations; the ministry of the 
Word, exhibiting human need, and Christ’s all sufficiency ; 
Providence, grace, conscience,—all on the side of truth and 
duty. It is in circumstances like these, God makes the 
offer of eternal life, and presses it with an urgency which 
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bespeaks His sincerity ; that He intimates that salvation is 
found by faith in Christ, but by nothing else ; and that it is 
to be accepted now or never. But according to the views of 
our opponents, the offer may be rejected, and yet forgiveness 
demanded and obtained on terms, not of God’s, but of the 
sinner’s own making. ‘The sinner thus challenges his Maker, 
and that on a point in which His wisdom, truth, and right- 
eousness are involved ! 


Ill. We are aware that Christ preaching to the spirits in 
prison, ts adduced in proof of a probation beyond the grave. 


““Where does Scripture assert,” asks Mr Dunn, “that 
hope cannot enter the invisible region of the dead? From 
the declaration of St Peter, that He who “‘once suffered for 
sins, the Just for the unjust, that He might bring us to 
God, went and preached unto the spirits in prison” (1 Pet. 
i. 18, 19); and that He did this in order that those to 
whom He preached might, while “judged according to 
men in the flesh, “ve according to God in the spirit” 
(iv. 6), one would think it should rather be inferred that 
the tidings of redeeming love are not strange to the 
ears of those who have passed beyond the boundaries of 
fme.”* 

“Nodoubtcan exist,” says Mr Ker, “that the prison whither 
He went was Hades or hell, into which, as we have seen, He 
Himself assuredly descended. One end or object, therefore, 
of Christ’s descent into hell was, that He might preach to 
such of its inmates as were there in punishment; for the 
apostle goes on to say in the next verse (20), ‘ Which some- 
time,’ that is, once or formerly, ‘ were dzsobedient, when once 


* ¢¢What saith the Scripture? Three Essays on Election, Eternal 
Punishment, and Promised Restoration,” by Henry Dunn, pp. 62, 63. 
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the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a-preparing.’ 

“Tt is true that this preaching seems to have been limited 
to those of Noah’s days. But no good or just reason can 
be assigned why the limitation should be so insisted on as 
to exclude the belief that others might also experience a 
similar grace. Once admit the principle that there is hope 
for any of the departed, and we are justified in extending 
that blessed hope to a#/ who have in every age, or in any 
age, departed this life in involuntary ignorance of the Saviour. 
I say ‘involuntary,’ because, as I have often and earnestly 
impressed upon you, for those who depart this life in the 
wilful rejection of Christ, the Scripture holds out no hope 
of any kind, 

‘Tt is also clear that it was the Gospel that Christ preached 
to the spirits in prison.” * 

“Tt tells us distinctly,” says Mr Barlow, “that the Saviour 
preached to the departed souls of those who had been cut 
off in their sins by the most tremendous of all the temporal 
judgments of the Almighty. This is, no doubt, a staggering 
text for all who teach the absolute impossibility of the for- 
giveness of sin in the next world.” f 

Various interpretations have been given of this passage, { 
but into these it is not necessary to enter. Sometimes it 
is easier to determine what a difficult text of Scripture does 
not mean, than to determine what it does mean; and we 
confess it is so as respects the passage before us. 

* “ Popular Ideas of Immortality,” by the Rev. William Ker, M.A. 
Vicar of Tipton, 2d edit., pp. 196, 197. 

+ ‘*Eternal Punishment: an Essay,” by J. W. Barlow, M.A., 


eek ic. 
+ For a full view of these interpretations, see ‘‘ Alford’s Commentary 


on the Greek New Testament,” vol. iv., pp. 366, 367. 
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Granting for the sake of argument, that Christ and not 
Noah was the preacher ; that the space intervening between 
Christ’s death and resurrection was the time; that the 
region of departed souls, and not the old world, was the 
scene of this ministry ; and that the lost of Noah’s day were 
those to whom Christ preached,—-we think it can be conclu- 
sively shown that the passage so viewed, is anything but 
favourable to the idea of probation beyond the grave. 

The apostle is, doubtless, here speaking of Hades, the 
abode of disembodied spirits. According to Jewish belief, 
ffades or Sheol, for they mean the same thing, was a region 
consisting of two great divisions, and separated by an im- 
passable gulf.* In the one division the righteous reposed 
in the hope of a completed salvation; in the other, the 
wicked were imprisoned awaiting their final doom. The 
one was Gehenna, torment; the other Paradise, blessed- 
ness. Hades signifies the zzvzszb/e, and is used to designate 
the spiritual world, the state of the departed in general, 
while Gehenna is used invariably to designate the state of 
lost souls only. We have, undoubtedly, the most definite 
views of the unseen state, according to Jewish conceptions, 
in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. There we 
have both classes represented as in a state of conscious 
existence, both in regions widely apart, and an impassable 
gulf between; the rich man “tormented,” and the poor 
man “comforted.” No doubt this is a parable, but the 
parables of Christ were always founded in truth. 

While, then, Hades comprehended Gehenna, the final 
abode of the lost, it also comprehended Paradise, the abode 
of departed saints. We now use the word “ef solely with 


* See Appendix K., Josephus’ account of Jewish conceptions of 
Hades. 
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respect to the former, but in Scripture it is often used simply 
as designating the state of the departed, without respect to 
the happiness or wretchedness of that state (Ps. xvi. 10, 
ix. 173; Isa. xiv. 9); and it would have been better had 
Sheol in the Old Testament, and Hades, its equivalent in the 
New Testament, been introduced to our version in English 
costume, as has been the word daftize, without being trans- 
lated at all, for in the course of the change of language, 
hell no longer gives the true import of the word. 

Now, into this state believers, as certainly as do unbe- 
lievers, pass directly at death,—the one to Paradise, the 
other to Gehenna; and Christ, equally with others, entered 
this state the moment of His decease—indeed, we cannot 
conceive of His death being real, apart from this fact ; it 
became Him to be made in all things like unto His brethren. 
Peter, the very apostle who penned the passage before us, 
in the first sermon preached after Christ’s resurrection, quot- 
ing from the 16th Psalm, declared that His soul was not 
left in hell (Hades). (Ps. xvi. 9, 10; Acts 1.20, 31)" its 
soul, then, had been evidently there. But all this is per- 
fectly consistent with His declaration to the dying thief: 
“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise ;” and His 
prayer to His Father, “Into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” Paradise is the word which, to a Jewish mind, 
suggests only thoughts of purity and bliss, the heavenly 
region of Hades. Let it be observed, then, that as Abraham 
did not necessarily pass to the region of the lost, when he 
addressed the rich man, no more are we required to believe 
that Jesus entered the region of the damned, when He 
preached as is here represented. But is it not said He 
“went and preached unto the spirits in przson ?” The word 
prison naturally suggests the abode of the lost, but the 
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original word signifies simply @ place of safe keeping, which is 
as applicable to the saved as to the lost. The fact, then, is 
evident, that the spirits in prison refer not exclusively to the 
souls of the lost, if to them at all, and hence there is no 
contradiction between these texts. In the state of the de- 
parted, it would appear there may be communication, with- 
out either saved or lost passing from their “ own place.” 

To whom, then, did Christ here preach? Granting for 
the sake of argument, that the reference is to lost sinners of 
Noah’s day, then in a disembodied state, no such conclu- 
sion necessarily follows, as that probation is renewed in 
the world of woe. Abraham, in Paradise, addressed the 
rich man in Gehenna; but his so addressing him, does not 
imply the intimation of the hope of deliverance, but the 
very opposite. Might not Christ, then, in hke manner 
address the lost without preaching to them salvation? The 
word in the original rendered in our version preached, does 
not necessarily imply that it was the Gospel which He 
preached. The word is éxjgugev (“heralded” or “an- 
nounced”), and not ebayyeAiCw (‘preached the Gospel”). Mr 
Ker contends that it was the Gospel which He preached, 
because it is added, “For, for this cause was the Gospel 
preached also to them that are dead” (lit. “‘to the dead”) 
‘“‘that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, 
but live according to God in the spirit” (1 Pet. iv. 6).* 
But who but one under the bias of the theory of future 
probation, could ever suppose, that by the Gospel being 
preached to them that are dead, the apostle meant that the 
Gospel was then preached to those in the state of death? 
The natural and obvious interpretation is to refer it to those 
who were dead, but who in their lifetime had been favoured 


= ** Popular Ideas of Immortality,” p. 115. 
F 
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with its proclamation. Observe, the apostle does not say 
zs, but was. Paul tells us that God ‘‘ preached before the 
Gospel unto Abraham” (Gal. i. 8); but surely this does 
not mean that it was preached to him in the disembodied 
state. The apostle was addressing those who were suffer- 
ing persecution, and, in accordance with a common practice, 
he adverts for their encouragement to those who had been 
so treated, but had triumphed and passed to their heavenly 
award. The Gospel had been preached to them, that 
though they might be judged by men and put to death, yet 
as respects the sfzrzt, z.e., their nobler nature, they might 
live unto God. May the meaning not then be, that Christ 
proclaimed to the daring transgressors of Noah’s day, the 
triumphant accomplishment of that work which they scorned? 
They may have been selected because of their pre-eminence 
in profligacy,—not to have announced to them salvation, 
but rather the confirmation of their condemnation. It is 
not to be forgotten that while Jesus is charged with the 
work of salvation, He is also charged with the work of 
judgment ; that while He is the Lamb of God, He is also 
the Lion of the tribe of Judah. ; 

But even were they lost souls to whom Christ preached, 
they were the lost souls of Noah’s day ; and even were it 
the Gospel which He preached to them, there would be in 
this no warrant for believing in a future day of salvation to 
sinners in general. ‘The fact would rather rank with those 
acts of clemency which frequently grace the accession of a 
prince to a throne, or some great and joyous state occasion. 
To regard it as typical is unwarranted ; Scripture nowhere 
hints that itis so. Besides, there remains this significant 
fact to be noticed, not a word is said of a single soul re- 
penting or believing consequent upon this preaching. It 
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seems to have been not a whit more fruitful of salvation 
than was Abraham’s announcements to the rich man,— 
sad confirmation of the uniform doctrine of Scripture, that 
probation is limited to the life that now is. Nor is this 
singular. If Noah preached to them a hundred and 
twenty years in vain, it is not wonderful that Christ’s two or 
three days should have been fruitless. Even then, were it 
proved that the Gospel is preached in Hades, it would avail 
nothing to the cause of universal restoration, inasmuch as it 
remains to be proved, that not only some, but all are saved 
by means of it. But, judging from what we know of human 
character and conduct, the probability is against such a 
hope.* Further; the theory of conversion in the disem- 
bodied state encounters another difficulty. We are uni- 
formly told that the judgment will have respect solely to 
deeds ‘‘ done in the body.” Nor is the fact without signifi- 
cance, that while we have several instances recorded of the 
righteous returning from the disembodied state to the scenes 
of living men, we have not a single instance of a lost soul 
so returning. We have the case of Samuel, of Moses, and 
Elias,—of the widow’s son, of Lazarus, the daughter of 
Jairus, and the saints who arose after Christ’s resurrection ; 
but not a single instance of a known bad man recrossing 
the dark frontier on any mission whatever. 

Thus, then, in the only two passages of Scripture (namely, 
that before us, and the parable of Lazarus and the rich man) 
in which we obtain any glimpse of intercourse in the disem- 
bodied state between the lost and the saved, the allusions 
are such as to forbid hope of a further day of salvation. 


* See sections on Endless Sinning ; and Future Suffering not Discip: 
linary. 
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IV. We have the present and the future presented tm con- 
trast; the one as a day of forbearance, the other as a day of 
wrath. 

“‘Say ye to the righteous, that it shall be well with him ; 
for they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe unto 
the wicked ! it shall be ill with him; for the reward of his 
hands shall be given him” (Isa. iii. 10, 11). “ Or despisest 
thou the riches of His goodness, and forbearance, and long- 
suffering ; not knowing that the goodness of God leadeth 
thee to repentance? But, after thy hardness and impenitent 
heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath against the day of 
wrath and revelation of the nghteous judgment of God; 
who will render to every man according to his deeds” 
(Rom. ii. 4-6). Then in the 8th verse, the apostle asserts 
that this award shall be ‘‘ indignation and wrath ;” and it 
is worthy of notice, that while éywég expresses sudden or 
temporary passion, v7 is expressive of more permanent 
anger. To a like effect are the words—“ For if we sin wil- 
fully after that we have received the’knowledge of the truth, 
there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a certain fear- 
ful looking for of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall 
devour the adversaries” (Heb. x. 26, 27). 


V. Zhe hopelessness of the wicked in the future ts made 
further evident by a consideration of what ts comprehended in 
a day of grace. 

“ Salvation in any other world,” says Mr Dunn, “is not 
imagined to proceed on principles differing from those by 
which God carries on that work in this state of existence. 
There, as here, mention will be made of but ‘one name’ by 
which men can be brought to the Father. Zvyere, as here, 
light must lead to love, knowledge to faith, and mercy to 
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repentance. TZhere, as here, men and not angels are em- 
ployed in the service of their fellows; and there, as here, 
faithful servants, whatever the extent of their influence,— 
“one over five cities, and another over ten,’—will derive all 
the spiritual power they are permitted to exercise from the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, purifying their characters, and 
giving effect to their words.” * 

But how is this possible? To a state of probation, 
there must be, first of all, the suspension of a judicial 
sentence, which consigns men to the award of their trans- 
gressions—a withholding of wrath, in order that there may 
be a proclamation of mercy, and this by the preaching of the 
Gospel. Are we to believe, then, that the present, and the 


present alone, is “ the accepted time ?” or are we to believe | 


that angel voices shall yet be heard proclaiming, “ Peace in 


hell, and good-will to lost souls ?”—that even here God shall ; 


re-establish His Church, and if not in view of the cross, in 
the endurance of the horrors which it was reared to avert, 
men shall experience the relentings of contrition, encounter 
the trials and achieve the victories of faith, exercise the 
affections of hearts renewed, and from weeping and gnash- 
ing their teeth, verify the apostolic words, ‘‘ Whom having 
not seen ye love; in whom though now ye see Him not, 
yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” To suggest such a supposition is to refute it. 
Instead of means of grace, the final sentence is, “‘ Depart from 
me” —from me, the source of all salvation. Is He, then, who 
has pronounced the awful doom, “ Depart, accursed,” to 
change His voice, and say, “Come, ye blessed?” ‘Though 
they have not confessed Him before men, is He, notwith- 


* *¢Three Essays on Election, Eternal Punishment, and Promised 
Restoration,” by Henry Dunn, preface, p. xiv. 
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standing His own solemn assertion to the contrary (Matt. x. 
32, 33), to “confess them before His Father?” Is the 
broad road, after all, to conduct to life, a little round-about, 
and by regions greatly to be dreaded, but, nevertheless, to 
an inheritance of bliss? 

God has adopted certain means of grace as best adapted 
in themselves, and most in accordance with man’s free 
agency, to accomplish the work of conversion and repent- 
ance. Is He, then, when these means have, through the 
exercise of that very freedom of will which He has so 
recognised and honoured, been rejected and despised, to 
alter His mode of procedure, and, as if He had taken the 
sinner at a disadvantage, adopt new means and methods of 
salvation? To do so, would without reasons assigned, 
appear to be a reflection on His wisdom, and such as we 
could not admit, without the most distinct intimations in 
His Word. Mr Birks justly remarks : “ All that is essential 
to salvation is practical godliness, or repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; that is, a heart 
that relies on the mercy of God in Christ, and desires ear- 
nestly to learn and to do His will.”* If so, how is this to 
be attained in hell ? 

The theory is opposed to all that we know of the prin- 
ciples of God’s moral government. While salvation is pro- 
vided with a munificence which transcends all conception, 
God, in the bestowal of it, has ever respect to the principles 
of our moral constitution. No sinner is saved in opposition 
to his own free choice. A compulsory acceptance of Christ 
is no part of the Divine procedure. Were it so, why has it 
not been adopted sooner? “It is mercy,” says Mr Birks, the 
very writer who in the same work penned the above-quoted 

* “ The Victory of Divine Goodness,” by T. R. Birks, M.A., p. 2. 
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sentiment, “to force them back, though captive and in chains, 
to the presence of that infinite Goodness, from which their 
own rebellious hearts would hide them still deeper and 
deeper in delusion and darkness for evermore.” * ‘This is 
surely speaking with the freedom and familiarity of one who 
has been not only admitted to the secret councils of the 
Most High, but who has been exalted to the prerogative 
of dictating to Him. - 

Further, it is essential to a day of grace, that there be a 
dispensation of the Holy Spirit. The agency of God in all 
His works is a first principle. The soul wakes to holiness 
only under the influence of Him who first gave it being. 
Doubtless, conscience still pertains to us, and its power is 
great ; but to be influential for spiritual ends, it must be 
acted upon from without. Now God makes full provision 
for this necessity of our fallen nature. The glory of Gospel 
times is, they are distinguished as “‘ the ministration of the 
Spirit.” But deprive a soul of the influence of this Divine 
agent, and there is left upon it the seal of eternal enslave- 
ment. Without regeneration, we are incapable of that 
apprehension of the truth which fits the soul for heaven. 
Mr Birks, indeed, tells us, “ When the pride of spirits, once 
rebellious, has been crushed under the fire of Divine wrath, 
and they are conscious that their folly and guilt has lost 
them a glory which can never be regained, and brought 
them under a righteous sentence never to be repealed, how 
may the discovery of the unexhausted grace of the Redeemer, 
the depth of a-love which can stoop infinitely low, to en- 
courage them with Divine compassion, pierce through their 
conscience, and pervade their whole being, amidst their 
sense of deepest shame and loss, with an awful and stupen- 

* “ Victory of Divine Goodness,” p. 183. 
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dous consolation! Self-destroyed, like Israel, their only 
help can be in a love which is able to reach even to the 
lowest gulf of shame and helpless misery.” * 

But how, we ask, is this to be effected? How, without 
the Spirit, can they entertain such views or attain such 
results? If Adam fell away from God when his will was 
in harmony with his Creators—if he maintained his aliena- 
tion when*the motives to holiness were present in all their 
original force, and the recollection of the bliss of a holy life 
might have moved his return—if his posterity maintained 
their alienation in a daily widening breach, even when over- 
tures of mercy were addressed to them; what conceivable 
hope can there be of a spontaneous return to God, when 
the heart has been established in its enmity, when no such 
appeals are heard, and when the soul is surrounded only 
with tokens of His wrath? The hope that He will, in the 
place of woe, grant a dispensation of the Spirit, would be ta 
regard it as a scene of richer favour than what our world 
enjoys ; for as depravity shall there have attained gigantic 
proportions, a corresponding Divine influence must be put 
forth in its subjugation. What is this but to change the 
whole character of retribution, from a state of penal inflic- 
tion to a dispensation of transcendent grace ? 

One fact is specially worthy of notice in this connection. 
Scripture by no means teaches that even the day of life and 
the day of grace are co-extensive. ‘There are not wanting 
intimations that within a briefer period than the ordinary 
term of life the Spirit may cease His strivings ; while obser- 
vation abundantly testifies, that habits of depravity may be 
so invincibly fixed, that destiny is*even now finally deter- 
mined. It cannot have escaped the most cursory reader of 


* “Victory of Divine Goodness,” p. 190. 
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the Word, that the promises of the Gospel have a special 
reference to the young. ‘Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth.” “They that seek me early shall 
find me.” Invitations such as these give a marked. signifi- 
cance to early life. As God specially invites the young, so 
it would appear His Spirit specially deals with the tender 
conscience. How many can recall an experience in youth 
which fully accords with this representation. A suscep- 
tibility to religious impressions—a readiness to yield to the 
calls of duty—a deep emotion in view of Gospel truth—all 
indicating a°state of peculiar religious tenderness and a 
season of gracious dealing. But from this time onward, 
how different! He who has entered upon the period of 
manhood, unrenewed and unsaved, has passed into another 
sphere. There may still be seasons of solemn reflection, 
and vows that aim at a higher life, but the tenderness, deep 
feeling, prompt responses of the past are all gone. Now 
there is dimness on the eye, and deafness in ‘the ear, and 
coldness in the heart ; and soon the man who has silenced 
conscience, and steeled affection, and grieved the Spirit of 
God, has already in him a manifest token of perdition. It 
is not that cares and business, frivolity and pleasure, occupy 
the mind to the exclusion of religious considerations ; for 
when the infirmities of age no longer admit of these, and time 
once more, as in youth, is exempt from toil, it is found that 
second childhood at least differs from the first in this—that 
truths that formerly moved to tears, move no more. 

The fact, then, is obvious that, if the heart be not 
yielded to God in early life, a process of spiritual deteriora- 
tion is begun, a tendency to scepticism is engendered, or 
obduracy of affection, which tells injuriously, it may be 
fatally and finally, upon the question of the soul’s eternal 
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state. Even, then, in the present life, there is a point 
beyond which, if a man goes in his ungodliness, his proba- 
tion terminates. Not that God is unwilling he should be 
saved. We cannot be willing, and He unwilling; but evil 
habits may have so enslaved our z7// as utterly to paralyse 
it. Such was the doom of the Jews. Their abandonment 
to judicial blindness was the nghteous award of inexcusable 
unbelief; and ‘‘Thinkest thou, O man, who judgest them 
that do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God ?” 

Now, could anything more conclusively show, that men 
may be, not only earning for themselves an award of woe, 
but preparing themselves for that award, and for no other? 
What are means of grace to one so constituted? ‘The most 
affecting disclosures of revelation are as idle tales. Every 
instance in which these have been resisted has but qualified 
for a resistance easier still, till at last every spiritual faculty is 
invested with an impenetrable insensibility. - Even then, 
were the future a scene of probation and means of grace, 
what hope could we have of men who have thus indurated the 
faculties by which alone the truth is to be apprehended, the 
Saviour loved, and the soul restored to the favour of God? 
As we shall henceforth be, not only the same beings physi- 
cally, but the same beings morally and intellectually, even 
were there probation beyond, what would it avail? The 
conversion of the soul is difficult, not because the truth by 
which it is effected is abstract or obscure—a child has un- 
derstood the Gospel so as to embrace it—it is difficult, 
because of the sacrifices to be made, and the obstacles to be 
overcome, in embracing it; hence the man whose moral 
susceptibilities have been utterly destroyed, is in the most 
hopeless spiritual condition. The belief, then, is a false one, 
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that a man may live as he lists, and at whatever stage of the 
future he pleases, accept salvation and live forever. When 
the expected time comes, the capacity may be found 
wanting, and nothing remain but the darkness and misery 
of spiritual abandonment. ‘There may indeed be then the 
wrath to terrify, but neither the relentings to sue for mercy, 
nor the mercy which is implored. 


VI. &, then, the Scriptures affirm, that while the present 
2s the day of salvation, the future to the wicked ts the day of 
wrath, in what conceivable manner ts their restoration to holt- 
ness and God to be effected ? 


The opponents of the doctrine in question have confessed 
this difficulty. The Rev. Dr Dewey, a distinguished divine 
of the American Unitarian Church, after having indicated 
his disbelief of the everlasting punishment of the wicked, 
asks, “If sin cannot be resisted now, in this world of 
means, and motives, and mercies, how shall it be resisted 
then? When and how shall the miserable soul retrace its 
steps? From what depth of eternity shall it trace back its 
way of ages? God only knows. To us it is not given.” * 
If, then, one of the ablest advocates of the non-eternity of 
future punishment can adduce no solid basis for the theory, 
what is it worth? Mr Birks is indeed more bold, if not 
more presumptuous. He anticipates that the contempla- 
tion by the wicked of the bliss of the righteous shall work 
in them a spiritual change adequate to their salvation. 
“The personal loss and ruin,” says he, ‘‘may be complete 
and irreparable, the anguish intense, the shame and sorrow 
dreadful, the humiliation infinite and irreversible. Yet out of 
its depths there may arise such a passive, but real view of 

* Works of Orville Dewey, D.D., London edition, p. 529. 
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the joys of a ransomed universe, and of the unveiled per- 
fections of the Godhead, as to fulfil, even here, in a strange, 
mysterious way, the predicted office of the Redeemer of 
souls, and to swallow up death in victory.” * 

Our entire knowledge, however, of the Divine procedure 
in the recovery of souls is opposed to such a supposi- 
tion. The idea of the contemplation of the blessedness of 
the righteous, awaking in the bosoms of the lost aught but 
envy and rage, is utterly at variance with all that we know 
of human nature. To rejoice in the good of others, requires 
a virtue not to be found surely in the utterly depraved. 
A felon looking abroad on the liberty and happiness 
of the honest and good, is indeed a rare spectacle. Be- 
sides, no instance can be adduced in which ¢%e terrible has 
been employed as a means of conversion, in which it was 
not accompanied by tokens of Divine tenderness and love. 
It was so in the case of Peter—the Lord turned and looked 
upon him ; it was so in the case of the dying thief—“ To-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise ;” it was so in the case 
of the Philippian jailer—“ Do thyself no harm ;” it was so 
in the case of Saul of Tarsus—‘“ It is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks.” But can we conceive of any such mani- 
festation of Divine tenderness and favour in the place of 
woe? ‘The infliction of Divine vengeance, as we shall yet 
have occasion to show, tends to results the very opposite of 
those supposed. 

If, then, there is to be neither a dispensation of grace, 
nor means of grace in the future ; no more of the beseech- 
ings of God to turn and live; no more of His gentle but. 
persuasive overtures—it is obvious that a man’s destiny de- 
pends solely on his present life and conduct. 

* Victory of Divine Goodness,” p. 48. 
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Nor can we see in this, anything inconsistent with wisdom 
or mercy. It doubtless does, at first thought, seem a hard 
thing, that the vast interests of the soul should be made to 
depend upon a season so brief as life; and that it would 
have more accorded with infinite benevolence, had provi- 
sion been made for retrieving the mistakes and shortcomings 
of a probation so limited. But is it not obvious, that a 
second probation would go far to neutralise the design of a 
first? The proneness of man to defer amendment is well 
known. If we may presume on a future probation, although 
the present is abused ; nay, if at any stage in the future we 
may find repentance possible and God merciful, would not 
all inducement to repentance be destroyed by the assurance 
of its future possibility? The idea of future probation then 
is no way favourable to the hope of universal restoration, as it 
isno more fitted to secure salvation than does present proba- 
tion. It, on the contrary, weakens the motive to present 
repentance, and thereby lessens the likelihood of salvation. 
If in the absence of the slightest intimation of a future season 
for repentance, men brave the terrible alternative, what would 
be the effect of such an intimation but utter license to lust 
and the spirit of delay? Ina word, it would amount toa 
transference of the day of grace from the present to the future ; 
and not only so, but would lead to an entire revolution in all 
our ideas of moral probation, and of the connection between 
character here and condition hereafter. If it be true, that 
there shall be a dispensation of mercy to the wicked in the 
eternal state, then our views of the Gospel dispensation are 
erroneous, our solicitude and efforts for the salvation of the 
heathen vain, and the whole system of evangelical means 
and motives an unnecessary expenditure of agency and 
money ; as, in the world to come, the motives to believe 
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will be enforced by the tremendous realities of eternity and 
an actual experience of the evils from which deliverance is 
desirable. But how contrary is such a state of things to 
what the Gospel inculcates and apostles commend. As it 
is, then, nowhere even hinted in Scripture, that the place 
of punishment is in reality a place of probation, we cannot 
accept the suggestion, however much it might coincide with 
the deepest longings of our hearts. 

Some, we are aware, are so appalled at the thought of 
millions of human beings existing forever in inexpressible 
misery, that they will accept of any theory which affords 
relief from a prospect so dark. But the question is one of 
fact, and not of feeling. Had our Lord, or His apostles, 
believed in a future day of mercy, is it conceivable that they 
could have remained silent respecting it? But not a hint 
do they give that can be construed as implying such a 
fact; on the contrary, all their announcements and warn- 
ings are to the effect, that the present life is our only pro- 
bation. 


Iba ipe 


fait INE VEITABCENESS OF LAW. 


** To cut off the proper effect of sin, and cause it to be followed by 
eternal joy, by the sheer force of omnipotence, would not only be an 
abrupt break in the course of natural law, but a violent wrench in moral 
relations, forcibly making sin the precursor of happiness, which would 


not be less violent than to make piety the precursor of wretchedness.””— 
Randles. 


OD governs by law; not by arbitrary expedients, 
but by law. The entire universe, in all its detailed 
ramifications and operations, testifies of law. 
Wherever we turn, there is the evidence of law. 

It may be traced in the sea, and read on the starry sky ; 

the thunder above, and the convulsions beneath proclaim 

it; in all things mighty and minute; in all events great or 
trivial; in all places, and at all times, law has its tokens, 
retribution its portents. 

And as in the natural world, so in the moral. On the 
very creation of man, there was the announcement of law: 
“In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” 
Thus, from the moment of creation, man was placed under 
law ; and there was benevolence as well as justice in its 
immediate promulgation. What is the boasted morality 
of heathen philosophers, but a gathering up of the shattered 
fragments of a law written upon man’s heart, long ere the 
finger of God had wnitten it upon the tables of stone? 


Ye 
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Man, then, has never for a moment been without law ; and 
all the declarations of Scripture to which we have already 
adverted, are but the disclosures of the full import of the 
penalty denounced from the beginning. A supreme moral 
government is a natural result of the character of God and 
the nature of man. His government exists as an absolute 
necessity. Not a necessity physical, it is admitted, but a 
necessity of natural perfection—a necessity which requires 
that God should join natural evil to moral evil, and holy 
happiness to moral goodness. Natural and moral laws are 
Divine revelations, revelations of the Divine character; and. 
as their penalties express God’s abhorrence of their trans- 
gression, their infliction must accord with that character. 
Could their violation, then, in the present, conduce to good 
in the future, without God foregoing the character of a just 
moral governor? If the law be holy and just and good, it 
is holy and just and good that it be enforced. Hence moral 
law is as certainly grounded in the nature of things, as is 
natural law ; and that the sinner should sink to destruction, 
follows as inevitably from the moral order of the universe, 
as that a body should descend by the force of gravity. It 
is as much the nature of sin to ruin, as of fire to burn. 
Imperious, inflexible, are these physical laws. We must 
accommodate ourselves to them, or suffer the penalty of 
their violation. Divine law properly speaking cannot be 
broken. Nothing is more obvious and appalling, than the 
undeviating precision, with which Nature majestically bears 
down, all who dare to oppose her course. ‘Those who fallin 
and coincide with her decrees, reap a perpetual reward of bless- 
ing, but woe to those who would arrest her progress, or divert 
her from the path. Here there is no provision for immunity 
from consequences, however dire. Violate any of her laws, 
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and, however terrible the consequences, does the law-giver 
interpose to avert the established issue? If you cast your- 
self from a pinnacle of the temple, will angels bear you up? 
When, then, the moral law is violated, why expect a different 
result? If death did not follow sin, would not moral govern- 
ment be a farce, and law cease to be law? Had moral law 
been so adjusted, that the tendency of its violation was the 
happiness of the violators, it would be justly characterised 
as an unjust law. It were as reasonable to think of inno- 
cence being condemned, under the law of an all-perfect 
ruler, as to think of sin going unpunished. Do we not 
prophesy shame and ruin to the profligate, and happiness 
to the holy? Do we not recognise the hand of a just God 
in the revolutions which dethrone tyrants, and in the pesti- 
lence which carries death and misery into the haunts of 
dissipation and crime? ‘The lust and passion which enslave 
the will, and abbreviate life, are the ministers of the Divine 
vengeance. So completely are men the subjects of law, that 
their very sins are invested with judicial functions, and render 
punishment inevitable. Is it not singular, that those who deny 
the possibility of God interposing to work miracles as attesta- 
tions of revelation, are so forward to rely upon His inter- 
position to avert the course of law, in the case of the finally 
impenitent? The fact only shows the inconsistencies into 
which men will bring themselves, who dispense with the 
Word of God, in forming their opinions of what God has 
done and may yet do. If He had in a mere arbitrary 
manner enacted that sin should be everlastingly punished, 
then He might in a like manner have repealed the decree ; 
but as the law which punishes the finally impenitent. is 
founded in righteousness, its demands must remain in- 


flexible. 
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Now, is it worthy of God, to suppose that physical laws 
may be unerring, but that moral laws may be disregarded 
with impunity? The analogy is all on the side of the 
inevitableness of the moral law. As respects natural law, one 
force may be applied effectively to counter-work another. The 
whole practice of medicine is based upon this fact. But 
what shali turn aside that law by which souls are bound to 
love and serve God? We are indeed told, that the laws of 
God’s moral administration are more abiding than are the 
laws of nature; the heavens and earth shall pass away, 
before one jot or tittle of God’s word shall fail. He, then, 
who presides over the mechanism of the material universe, 1s 
the same who occupies the throne of moral government. 
Every force of nature as it carries wreck and ruin to life and 
property, is impelled by God ; why then expect that His pro- 
cedure in nature accords with established principles, but that 
in morals He yields to circumstances, and, in fact, instead 
of governing, submits to the dictation of sinful creatures ? 

True, Jesus interposes; but His death only adds a new 
witness to the supremacy of law. It is the glory of law, 
that even the Son of God suffered, when He took the place 
of its violators. The certainty of retribution lies at the 
basis of the system of grace. The fact of the cross, pro- 
claims to a guilty world, that turn where else it will, it shall 
encounter only the blackness of darkness forever. With 
the close of life ends its day of grace. There was a time 
when sin might be pardoned, but that time is past; it was 
of mercy that it was granted, but the reign of mercy has 
ceased, and the reign of law has begun; not that law had 
ever ceased to reign, but that now in hell, law, and nothing 
but law, rules. Law, then, most emphatically proclaims 
that the finally impenitent shall be destroyed forever. 
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There is a remarkable confirmation of the inevitableness 
of law in the experience of every believer. ‘‘ By the law is 
the knowledge of sin.” Conviction of sin is just a conscious- 
ness of our demerit as sinners, and the utter hopelessness of 
salvation by any effort of our own. What says Christian 
experience ? Was it from a fear of mere éemporary punish- 
ment that the believer was persuaded to flee to Christ ? 
Was it not rather the endlessness of punishment that con- 
stituted “the terror of the Lord?” Was it from mere 
temporary suffering that such men as Paul, Bunyan, and 
John Newton, fled to Christ? Hence they, and in like 
manner every Christian, is a witness to the inevitableness 
of law. Our opponents have a peculiar predilection for 
a theology which accords with natural law. The law, 
then, which consigns the finally impenitent to irretriev- 
able ruin, is in strictest accordance with the facts of 
philosophy. 

Indeed the disclosures of this doctrine, touching as they 
do upon great mysteries, and awfully as they loom up before 
us, amid the darkness in which they are enshrouded, are not 
without a response in the human soul. Conscience often 
testifies that the doctrine of eternal punishments, is not only 
consistent with God’s nature, but that it is consistent with 
our own. 7 

It has, however, been asserted that, according to the 
doctrine for which we plead, “God will be dethroned from 
all regulation and government, from more than half His 
moral universe. He parts with all control over it. Satan 
is thus represented as the more potent and prevailing god 
of the unseen world. In truth, he is the veritable god of 
both worlds, while the true God—the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—only succeeds in securing to Himself—to 
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goodness and to happiness—a minority of His creatures, a 
remnant of His flock.” * 

Sir James Stephen asks—“ Is it reasonable to accept any 
construction of the other words of Christ which would seem 
to ascribe to the Spirit of Evil an eternal triumph over the 
Spirit of Good, in the persons of the vast majority of those 
whom He lived and died to redeem ?” 

‘“‘ Most assuredly,” says Mr Minton, ‘if Satan is to be the 
author of efernal sin, and consequently of eternal suffering, 
he will have an eternal triumph, and God will suffer an 
eternal defeat.” t . 

Any. one acquainted with the orthodox view of our 
doctrine, will at once pronounce this a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Who, holding the doctrine for which we contend, 
ever asserted that only “a minority,” ‘“a remnant,” of 
the race will be saved? Who ever asserted that God, in 
punishing the wicked eternally, “parts with all control” 
over them, or that Satan is supreme in the unseen world ? 
None, indeed, but those blinded by prejudice, could deduce 
such inferences from the doctrine. What say Peter and Jude? 
—‘‘God spared not the angels that sinned, but cast them 
down to hell, and delivered them into chains of darkness, to 
be reserved unto judgment ;” “ And the angels which kept 
not their first estate, but left their own habitation, He hath 
reserved in everlasting chains, under darkness unto the 
judgment of the great day” (2 Pet. i. 4; Jude 6). The 
prince of darkness, then, instead of being “ the god of the 
unseen world,” is its wretched captive ; and as to God being 
‘‘ dethroned from all regulation and government of more than 

* The Contemporary Review, April 1872, p. 574. 
+ “Essays, vol. ii., p..434: 
t¢ ‘*The Glory of Christ,” 3d edit., p. 26. 
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half His moral universe,” or suffering ‘‘an eternal defeat, 
He shall only the more visibly make manifest the operation 
of His law. Or what stretch of imagination can see in 
God’s inflicting vengeance on the Spirit of Evil, a triumph 
of that spirit over the Spirit of Good? What conceivable 
triumph is gained to the Spirit of Evil when his victims 
reap the fruit of their doings, and he is involved in the 
common ruin? When rebels and criminals groan in dun- 
geons, does the government under which they suffer aban- 
don its function of rule? does it not rather make it more 
manifest ? 


Vi 


ENDLESS PUNISHMENT AND ENDLESS 
SINNING. 


‘If God may without injustice permit a creature to fall into sin 
to-day, and punish him for it, why may he not do the same to-morrow, 
and so on through every day or period of his existence? And if it be 
just to leave a sinner to endless sin, it is doubtless just to inflict on him 
endless punishment for that endless sin. Therefore the endless sin 
and punishment of a creature is no more inconsistent with Divine 
justice, than the existence of sin and punishment in any instance, and 
for ever so short a duration.” —Ldwards. 


4 ae objection has been expressed thus—‘‘If we 
cannot defend man’s future treatment as being a 
AIG just award for his present conduct, we cannot 
justify it at all. It is a piece of the coolest effron- 
tery for us to present as a reason for God’s conduct what 
God has not Himself presented when explaining to man His 
judicial conduct. Just fancy an earthly judge sentencing 
a criminal to a punishment too severe for the offence com- 
mitted, and.then gravely justifying his sentence by the 
observation that the criminal zwowld be sure to deserve tt all by 
hts conduct in gail / Yet such is the judicature, unworthy of a 
Jeffreys, which learned professors of theology and doctors 
of divinity ascribe to the Judge of the whole earth !” * 
So argues the Prebendary of Cork, and the argument is 


* “The Duration and Nature of Future Punishment,” by Henry 
Constable, A.M., Prebendary of Cork, 3d edit., p. 44. 
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sound. We believe equally with him, that “ the punishment 
of the future is for the sins of the present,” and we have 
unequivocally taken this ground in treating of the demerit 
of sin. But in addition to this, and in confirmation of our 
position, we may surely hold, that as God is under no 
obligation to convert and sanctify a sinner, there can be 
no injustice in punishing him so long as he sins ; hence, end- 
less sinning and endless punishment, is no more inconsistent 
with Divine goodness and justice, than is present sin and 
present punishment. If it be just in God to leave a sinner 
in sin for a day, why not forever ? 

But Mr Constable adds—“ It may fairly be questioned 
whether, according to any principles of Divine or human 
law, the lost in hell are capable of sinning. We do not be- 
lieve they are. Out of and beyond all law, they are incap- 
able of transgressing law.” But are they really “out of 
and beyond all law?” When devils disowned their allegi-. 
ance, did they escape from their responsibility ? Souls in 
hell, are under the same obligation to love God, that souls are 
in heaven ; and the oneare still as certainly as are the other, 
the subjects of moral government. Will any pretend that 
God cannot maintain a moral government in hell? Has 
He created beings which He cannot control ?—has He 
constituted a government which He cannot maintain ?—has 
He peopled any province of the universe with beings who 
can with impunity defy His authority ? If the lost are incap- 
able of sinning, then they are destitute of all responsibility, 
and therefore unfit to be dealt with as moral beings at all ; 
but are they really incapable of sinning? It seems to be as- 
sumed by the opponents of the doctrine for which we contend, 
that in a state of penal suffering, sin shall have lost all its 
power of beguilement. Facts are opposed to the supposition. 
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The sinner, we have reason to believe, passes into the 
spiritual world, in the full possession of all his moral 
and intellectual powers; and if so, we are warranted to 
conclude that he continues to be a sinner. To suppose 
that in the future world, men are rendered incapable of 
sinning, would be to suppose that they have been bereft of 
the chief attribute of their nature. Though they are lost, 
though beneath and around them surge the molten billows, 
and above them hangs a firmament of gloom, unrelieved by 
a single star, still they shall be free ; and in the exercise of 
that freedom, blaspheme their God, and hate all holiness. 
Every claim of law is upon them still, and they are bound to 
love and obey God with all their heart; hence hell may every 
day be the scene of new and strange forms of transgression. 

From all we know of the course of sin in the present 
life, we are warranted to believe, that its operation shall be 
identical in the world to come. It is of the nature of vicious 
propensity to propagate itself. ‘Evil men and seducers 
shall wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived” 
(2 Tim. 11. 13). To allege that the inhabitants of hell shall 
cease from sin is to contradict Scripture. The doings of 
demoniacs recorded in the Gospels, the doings of the arch- 
spirit of evil, show that sin extends its deceitfulness and 
malignity even to hell itself. Hitherto, it has been to them 
no place of discipline. Our Lord tells us, that the prince 
of devils was a murderer from the beginning ; and Peter in- 
forms us that, ‘‘as a roaring lion he walketh about seeking 
whom he may devour;” and lke prince, like subject. 
When Jesus had upon an occasion commanded an evil 
spirit to come out of a lad, “‘the spirit cried and rent him 
sore, and he was as one dead” (John viii. 44; 1 Pet. v. 8; 
Mark ix. 26). Do the life and death of our Lord afford 
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any indication of relenting upon the part of the prince of 
evil? Did he not compass His death with arch-angelic 
deceit? Does the history of the Church since, afford aught 
in support of the theory in question? ‘The entire systems 
of wickedness, comprehending Paganism, Mohammedanism, 
and false forms of Christianity ; crime, despotism, and un- 
belief,—discover an organised and systematised conspiracy 
against the weal of man and the glory of God, explicable 
only on the principle of some one grand presiding agent of 
evil. The Scriptures intimate, that the power of Satan is to 
be broken, but nowhere do they intimate, that he is to make 
a willing surrender, and through the anguish of penal inflic- 
tion, return to heaven’s allegiance. Why are we warned 
against his devices and allurements, if suffering has trans- 
formed the powers of darkness into angels of light? If, 
then, the ruling spirit of perdition and his angels have not 
been brought to penitence and God, can we suppose that 
his subjects will relent of their rebellion ? 

The idea, therefore, that the soul, the moment it feels the 
first stroke of God’s wrath, pauses, and implores deliver- 
ance ; repents, submits, and cordially yields its will to His, 
is contrary to all that we know of the subject. 

Nay, the growth of depravity is as reasonable as is the 
growth of grace, We do not spring into existence like the 
fabled goddess, full armed and strong. A law of our nature, 
which, in the service of virtue, is attended by incalculable 
advantages—renders stable what was fluctuating, easy what 
was difficult, and without which character would be incap- 
able of improvement, in the service of vice, invests every 
evil propensity with an unconquerable inveteracy. There 
is a double effect upon the character of every moral act ; the 
one to weaken or invigorate—according to its nature—the 
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moral sense ; the other to increase the desire for its repeti- 
tion ; and thus, while in sinning the power of resistance is 
enfeebled, the power of lust is invigorated. A sin committed 
at first with reluctance, hesitation, aversion, by repetition 
creates for itself an appetite. Transgression, then, is no 
transitory thing ; no act of the will terminates upon itself. 
Sin is germinating, and most prolific—it ever tends to pro- 
pagate itself after its kind. The miser’s lust for gold may 
have been the growth of years. Great criminals attain 
their pre-eminence by successive stages. 

When the admonitions of conscience are disregarded, it 
loses its sensibility to moral distinctions, its capacity becomes 
paralysed, and judicial blindness supervenes. Depravity 
‘“orows, deepens, hardens, becomes more malignant, more 
ingrained, more a part of man’s self, until the hour of death.”* 
Every instance in which conscience is disregarded, depraved 
propensity 1s in a corresponding ratio invigorated. If, then, 
sin has triumphed over conscience, when it occupied the 
most favourable ground for successful resistance, is it to be 
expected that it will reassert its supremacy when it no longer 
acts under the clearest light of revelation? In this-single 
thought we have the whole philosophy of inveterate crimin- 
ality. The difficulty of reclaiming those convicted of crime, 
is familiar to all whose philanthropy has yearned for their 
restoration to virtue. 

Nor is it needful to confine our observation to these ex- 
treme cases. [Illustrations of this fact may be found even 
among the children of many prayers and much faithful in- 
struction—among those who have experienced no mean 
struggle between yielding the heart to Christ, and a love of 
sin. Doubtfully for a season was the conflict waged, but 


* Dr PRusey’s ‘‘ Sermon on Everlastin Punishment,” . 9. 
yi g p- 9 
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eventually sin claimed a new trophy, and he who trembled 
like Felix under the preaching of the Word, has learned to 
sneer at that Word to which he had nigh yielded subjection. 
And thus the sinner has, by his own act, placed himself be- 
yond the influence of appointed means. 

Now, we are aware of no ground on which to conclude 
that it will be different in the future. Death is not a moral, 
but a physical change. The habits and dispositions which 
we are now forming and indulging, will in all probability be 
the habits and dispositions of our dying hour. These shall 
be the death-dress of the soul—the grave-clothes in which it 
comes forth to receive the allotments of an eternal judgment. 
Personality is henceforth thrown back upon itself, and finds 
its life solely within the sphere of its own being. Such is the 
constitution with which God has endowed us. Are we, then, 
to expect a reverse of our nature—an entire change in His 
method of dealing with us, when we have passed into the 
spiritual world? It would be as reasonable to expect a revolu- 
tion in the Divine moral administration. When sin operates, 
as we believe it shall, in the world of evil, with greatly aug- 
mented force, and when our natures, according to the power 
of development and progression, attain to greater proportion, 
are we not warranted to anticipate a further deterioration of 
the moral sense—a further enslavement of the soul to the 
beguilements of vice—a further invigoration of the depraved 
propensity, an ever tending of wicked thoughts to flow in 
channels which ages have been deepening? and as the 
reach and depth of each evil act depends upon the moral 
power with which it is invested, may we not conclude, that 
the growth of depravity in hell shall bear proportion to its 
greatly intensified life? With a nature thus constituted, 
and an eternity in which to develop it, what may we not 
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expect? We are not without facts from which to judge. 
When men were permitted to live hundreds of years, did 
it tend to the subjugation of their evil inclinations? Did 
it not rather tend to their invigoration? Restraints are 
now in operation which, in the abode of the lost, will no 
longer exist. Sin, hitherto, has been kept in check by the 
fact, that while the race lives, its individual members die. 
The depravity that would acquire gigantic proportions in a 
thousand years, is modified by the sinner’s death at fifty. 
In that old world, in which men lived through successive 
ages, they became monsters in wickedness, till all flesh 
had so corrupted its way, that God commissioned the 
waters to sweep the abomination from the earth. By the 
limits to life then established, and since continued, sin 
has been kept in check. Here, too, there is much to re- 
strain the outgoings of depravity ; amiable instincts, home, 
with its hallowed influences, arts and sciences, business and 
politics, recreation and labour—all engage men’s thoughts, 
and control men’s acts. But with all restraints upon un- 
godliness withdrawn ; with examples all around of matured 
wickedness, and endless generations in which to develop its 
vile tendencies, what may not be the proportions of guilt to 
which men may attain? If God be justified in abandoning 
us to our depravity in the present life, why not so in the 
future? Andif we may sin for a hundred years, why not 
for a thousand? May we not, then, under the withering 
influence of Heaven’s judgment, develop a character which, 
in view of the whole universe, will fully justify the dread 
chastisement which shall certainly be measured out to the 
ungodly? Ifin heaven saints shall yet be “as the angels,” 
in hell may not sinners yet be as the devils—the last re- 
mains of good disposition effaced—all power of apprehend- 
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ing and appreciating the love and holiness of God gone, 
and a hostility to His government as implacably established, 
as that which devils have evinced since the first moment of 
their fall? ‘ With sin on the one hand, deepening, accumu- 
lating, intensifying, ever tending more and more into com- 
plete sinfulness, ever drawing us by slow and silent action 
into that increasing aversion to what is holy and good, 
which has always been regarded by all deep thinkers as the 
dread harbinger of final impenitence,—with such tendencies 
on the one hand, and on the other, witha fast diminishing 
attraction toward the great centre of life, who shall dare 
to trust that a future day shall find him in a sphere where 
reconciliation and restoration may still be possible and 
realisable ?”* | 

Even then, upon the principle that the punishment of 
each sin is limited, yet if the sinner be each moment 
adding iniquity to iniquity, his punishment may be end- 
less. Those who deny the proportion of an eternal 
punishment to a temporary sin, cannot deny the justice of 
eternal suffering, attending eternal sinning. God would 
cease to be holy, did He cease to hate sin ; and He would 
cease to hate sin, if He ceased to punish it. Is the sup- 
position not then in accordance with fact, which regards the 
future of the finally impenitent as a state of ever-increasing 
hostility to God, and proportionate distance from His 
favour? Suetonius tells us, that Tiberius Ceesar, being 
petitioned by a certain offender, to hasten the termination of 
his punishment, by putting him to a speedy death, replied, 
“Non dum tecum in gratiamrediz.” Thus it stands with Christ 
and the lost. Christ is no Tiberius ; and yet if one of the 
damned, like the rich man in the parable, were to pray for 

* Ellicott’s ‘‘ Destiny of the Creature,” 2d edit., p. 101. 
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a mitigation of his doom, He might reply, “‘ You and I are 
not friends yet.” 

While, then, we maintain the possibility of the sinner 
sinning everlastingly, we will not attempt to disprove that 
sinners may in no case sink to a sphere so low as to lose 
even the capacity of sinning. If aman may so maim his 
body as to utterly incapacitate himself for the ordinary occu- 
pations of life, we deny not the possibility of the soul being 
equally disabled—so disabled, in fact, as no longer to exer- 
cise the functions of a rational being. But such a possi- 
bility in no way lends support to either Destructionism or 
Universalism. Such a possibility may be quite compatible 
with the continuance of life, and equally incompatible with the 
bliss of heaven, May not such a possibility, find its symbol, 
in the case of those wretched victims of crime and insanity, 
who pine in the criminal wards of our lunatic asylums, and 
the one bear no greater proportion to the saved, than the 
other bears to the community at large ? 


VI. 


THe rERNITY OF FUTURE PUNISHMENT 
Peob NIA rO. THE -HARMONY “OF 
CHRISTIAN: DOCTRINE. 


** As for the imputation made against the Church, of having ima- 
_ gined, at her own will, the dogma of hell, we reply, that this dogma is 
no mere excrescence and outwork in the system of Catholic truth ; that 
it is, on the contrary, so rigorously bound up with the entire framework 
of this Divine system, and so thoroughly fundamental, that to hesitate 
in the slightest degree at its admission is to hesitate respecting the ad- 
mission of all the other truths, and that to reject it is to reject all.” — 
Licolas. 


S it is an axiom in theology that where there is one | 
Vi Divine attribute, there are all the rest; so it 
pars might be held as equally axiomatical, that when 
one doctrine of the Christian system is esta- 

blished, all are. Admit, for instance, the doctrine of a 
Divine atonement, and there follows the inexpressible value 
of the soul, the hopelessness of its rum, the necessity of 
spiritual renewal, and the eternal punishment of those who 
neglect so great salvation. Indeed, a denial of this latter 
doctrine places us in opposition to every doctrine of Scrip- 
ture. We cannot modify our views of any one revealed 
truth, without modifying our views of the whole; those 
which remain lose their strength and significance. ‘The 
analogy of sounds and colours,” it has been said, ‘‘ might 
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serve to teach us this—these are not the same to the eye 
and ear when their relation is destroyed.” 


** Ts not truth one and indivisible ? 
Take from the harmony a single tone— 
A single tint take from the Iris bow, 
And lo? what once was all is nothing—while 
Fails to the lovely whole one tint or tone.”’ 
— Schiller. 


It has been said, “The doctrine of gravitation is known 
to be true, not only by its direct evidence, but by its har- 
mony with all cosmical phenomena ;” and just so with the 
doctrine in question. Not only is the direct evidence on 
its behalf conclusive, it explains, illustrates, and presents in 
its just proportions all the other parts of the Christian 
system. Sir James Stephen has, indeed, said—‘‘ The doc- 
trine of the eternity of the future retribution forms no 
necessary substratum of any other Christian doctrine. If 
it could be completely disproved, its disappearance from 
the Christian system would not dissolve, nor apparently 
impair the strength of any other part of that mighty fabric.” 
Now we hold there never was a statement further from the 
truth. 


I. A denial of the doctrine under consideration will in- 
evitably lead to a modification of our views of the demerit of 
Sin. 


If a temporary punishment suffice as a just expression of 
the Divine abhorrence of it, then it cannot be the evil which 
its everlasting punishment would represent. So long as we 
believe in the eternal punishment of sin, we are impressed 
with the inexpressibleness of its demerit. It is God’s method 
of teaching us His abhorrence of its vileness. As there is, 
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however, no such expression in its temporary punishment, 
our view of its demerit must be accordingly modified. Here, 
then, we come into direct collision with Scripture. Its uni- 
form design is to impress us with the exceeding heinousness 
of sin. It is “the abominable thing” which God hates. 
He is “of purer eyes than to look upon iniquity.” Saints 
on being favoured with views of the Divine purity, are repre- 
sented as shrinking back abashed. ‘ Now mine eye seeth 
Thee,” said Job, “wherefore I abhor myself.” “Depart 
from me,” said Peter, ‘‘for Iam a sinful man, O Lord.” And 
then its hatefulness is represented by judicial judgments of 
the most terrible character, which are declared ‘‘ happened 
forecacamples.” (Jers xliv. 4;°Hab.i..133 Job xh 5,6; 
uikceveo 570 Cor..x, 11.) 

But if sin be such as temporary punishment would repre- 
sent it, then God must abhor it less than does the penitent 
himself; and if He be less holy, He is less worthy of the 
confidence of the creatures whom He has made. Orif a 
sinner can claim justification at the hands of God, on the 
ground of having personally suffered the penalty of sin, 
what of the distinction between innocence and guilt? If he, 
whose entire life is in undeviating harmony with the unerr- 
ing law of rectitude, and he who violates every command- 
ment and comes short of every requirement, in the end, in 
virtue of his personal atonement, occupy the same position 
before God, what of the distinction between obedience and 
transgression? It is said that the one who suffers personally 
has atoned; but the undeviating harmony of our entire 
lives with the just and holy law of God, is His due; and in 
the case of transgression, what evidence is there that the 
suffering of any creature is adequate as an atonement? 


The ever-accumulating sacrifices of paganism show their 
H 
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inadequacy. A brute has no moral life; it cannot accept 
the responsibility. Even from the altars on which human 
victims have been offered, the worshipper has retired with 
misgivings. Nor can we suppose personal sufferings are 
more efficacious. If the system of Jewish sacrifice teaches 
us aught, it is that the victim must be blameless. If so, 
wherein lies the qualification of those whose lives have been 
one continued course of transgression? The doctrine of 
Scripture is, that nothing short of a Divine atonement can 
avail. Only when we think of the incomprehensible merits 
of Christ’s sacrifice, can we be properly impressed with the 
incomprehensible demerit of sin. The one, like the other, 
must transcend human apprehension; and in this depth, 
too deep to fathom, we may nevertheless believe there is a 
foundation for even an eternity of woe! To say, then, that 
the sufferings of incorrigible offenders—offenders so invet- 
erate as to resist all the ordinary means of grace—however 
prolonged and however severe, places the one who suffers, in 
the same position before God, as he who has never sinned, 
or who has rested his hope of acceptance on a Divine atone- 
ment, is to represent God as regarding holiness and sin with 
indifference. 

Let us endeavour to realise the theory of our opponents. 
According to their views, Judas and the penitent thief 
unitedly accompnaied Jesus to Paradise. The pagan from 
his bloody altars and abominable superstitions, ascends to 
the same heaven, as the believer in Jesus and the wor- 
shipper of the one living and true God; the proud, self- 
righteous devotee of Popery or Mohammedanism, finds 
himself the associate of those who claim no righteousness 
but the righteousness of Christ. Prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
dwell in loving fellowship with their persecutors and 
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revilers ; the infidel and believer, the pure and the defiled, 
the friends and foes of God, those who have been washed 
in the blood of the Lamb, and sanctified by the Spirit of 
God, find congenial companions, in those who by their own 
inherent purity and strength have attained perfection, or 
who have attained it through suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. According to this theory, all, whatever may 
have been their character—however polluted or pure, how- 
ever meek or proud, however debased or refined, however 
attached to Jesus or defiant of his cause,—meet in blessed 
and harmonious concord ; and sitting down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of the Father, consti- 
tute the community of the blessed. 

Such is a natural inference from the doctrine of our 
opponents. But our entire moral and spiritual sensibilities 
revolt at the supposition. Nor do we think it extravagant 
to affirm, that did unfallen angels witness this indiscriminate 
admission to the fellowship of heaven, they would cease to 
reverence and adore Him who gave it sanction. A doctrine 
which so sets at defiance the highest moral and spiritual 
distinctions can never have the sanction of a holy God. 
Were this the Gospel, although it might be glad tidings to 
men wholly abandoned to the gratification of lust, it would 
be no gospel “according to godliness.” Rather would it 
be a gospel, which proclaimed license to lust, and immunity 
from its consequences. But a doctrine so derogatory to 
the holiness of God, cannot surely be embraced by any one 
jealous of His honour. 


Il. Another consequence of such dental ts a modification of 
our views of Divine love. 


The mission of Christ is uniformly represented as the 
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highest manifestation of love. Christ is “the only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son of God”—-<‘ His unspeakable gift,” 
displaying a love “the height and depth of which passeth 
knowledge.” All this we can understand, upon the sup- 
position that Christ’s mission was to deliver us from an 
eternity of suffering. But if that suffering be only tem- ° 
porary, where is the love and goodness and wisdom of 
Christ’s mission? Surely better, that those who sinned 
should suffer, seeing they were able to expiate their own 
guilt, than inflict suffering inexpressible on spotless inno- 
cence. According to this theory, salvation would be the 
ultimate portion of all; and hence the death of Christ was 
an unnecessary infliction of suffering. Nay, it was some- 
thing worse; it was an unnecessary infliction of suffering 
upon the innocent, for the sake of those to whom it was 
justly due. There is with God no needless expenditure 
of means. Especially must this be true when the means 
involve the atoning sufferings of His well-beloved Son. 
Viewed from the human side, the scheme of redemption is 
based upon the fact of endless retribution. This fact gives 
it all its significance. 

Nor could we, in the faith of the opinion we condemn, 
any longer entertain those exalted views of the tenderness 
and greatness of the Divine mercy which Scripture presents. 
The difference between temporary and everlasting suffering 
is sO great, as to present a marked contrast in the salvation 
to which they relate. A rescue from a temporary doom 
may demand our gratitude, but how is the obligation en- 
hanced when the deliverance is from eternal woe! How is 
the announcement, ‘God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life,’—how, I say, 
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is such an announcement bereft of its wondrous power, 
when it is regarded as announcing merely a temporary de- 
liverance, or a deliverance from blank non-entity! Ac- 
cording to this theory, while Christ has rendered us impor- 
tant service, we might have ultimately attained to salvation 
without Him. And in that case, what need is there for God 
casting behind His back, into the depths of His infinite 
love, the remembrance of our iniquities, when we can our- 
selves bury them forever beneath the scorching billows of 
perdition? Or if we adopt the theory, that Christ’s suffer- 
ings, and the sinner’s sufferings too, are needed to expiate 
the guilt of the finally impenitent, a new and conflicting 
aspect of the work of Christ is introduced. In Scripture 
He is represented as the only Saviour,—all the suffering 
and all the merit, in the way of expiation, are represented 
as His only. But if Universalism be true, how could He in 
consistency with it declare, “I am the way; no man 
cometh unto the Father, but by me?” Or why should we 
be told that He “treads the wine-press alone ;” that 
‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved?” (Isa. Ixill. 3; Acts iv. 12.) The doctrine 
_ of personal atonement is wholly at variance with these 
representations. 

The theory, then, of the sinner partially atoning, is utterly 
untenable. If sinners can partially expiate their guilt, 
why not wholly? We must either believe that Christ does 
all, or that the sinner does all. If the sinner by a term of 
suffering partially expiates his guilt, by another term ade- 
quately prolonged, why not wholly expiate it? And if it 
be true that some may thus gain heaven, why not all? 
Christ came to save the lost, but the designation must be 
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discarded, if those to whom it applies can save themselves. 
The uniform doctrine of Scripture, however, is, that our own 
- righteousness has no place, as a ground of justification. 
There can be no copartnery with Christ in a work like this. 
The whole question touching the pardon of sin, is com- 
mitted to Him. He is declared to be ‘‘the one Mediator 
between God and men ;” not between God and some men, 
but between the everlasting God on the one side, and His 
human children on the other. Care, too, is taken by the 
sacred writers to impress us with the completeness of 
Christ’s atonement. His “blood cleanseth from all sin ;” 
and the reason of this is, it unites qualities of matchless 
virtue. ‘The transcendent dignity of His person, allied with 
a nature human and yet innocent, presented such a com- 
bination, as to render the sufferings of such an one an ample 
atonement to the justice of God, and an atonement so 
complete, as to exclude the idea of alliance with the works 
and merits of guilty man. It was no partial work, then, for 
which Christ braced Himself; His was all the conflict, and 
to Him belongs all the triumph. He is no mere helper in 
rescuing souls from perdition, but the Captain of salvation ; 
whereas the doctrine we condemn is an intimation, that as 
God has abandoned none to everlasting woe, Jesus has 
snatched none from it. 


Ill. Zhe theory in question equally destroys the motives to 
repentance and faith. 


No fact is more apparent to a Scripture reader, than that 
without these there can be no salvation. Universalism, 
however, or what amounts to the same thing, a denial of the 
doctrine in question, sets aside the only conditions on 
which salvation is bestowed. It teaches that neither faith 
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nor repentance, or any of those gracious affections which 
accompany them, are necessary to deliverance from hell 
and admission to heaven. According to such a theory, 
men cannot by any possibility fail of reaching the kingdom 
of heaven, let them sin, or believe, or act as they will. 
Heaven is their inevitable destiny—they cannot escape it 
although they would ; holy or unholy—believing or unbe- 
lieving—saints or sinners, it shall be all the same in the end. 
According to this theory, the grand difference between the 
saved and the lost is, while Christ saves the one now, the 
other save themselves ultimately ; the one getting to heaven 
through faith in Christ’s blood, the other getting to it through 
the endurance of hell. 

Now, whatever tends to diminish our estimate of the 
demerit of sin, or the necessity of faith in Christ, runs con- 
trary to the evangelical method of salvation. If sin be less 
vile, then God’s love is less manifest in giving His Son to 
deliver us from its curse ; our humiliation is less imperative ; 
and repentance and regeneration may be dispensed with ; 
and as for hell, it is reduced to the consideration, whether 
the pleasures of sin for a season, are not an ample off-set to 
a few years’ suffering, when that season is terminated. 

“Never,” says Dr Pusey, “‘ will any one, in truth, believe 
the redemption by Christ, who does not believe in hell. 
God became man, to redeem—from what? From what, 
according to them, is equally remedied without it. He 
died—to purchase what? What, after a time, is to be 
bestowed alike on Judas and the beloved disciple, on Nero 
and St Peter, on Messalina and the blessed Virgin, on Satan 
or Michael the archangel. 

‘Never will you know anything of the depth of sin, or 
the deeper depth of the love of Christ or of God, until you 
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not only believe in the abstract, but accustom yourselves 
to think of that awful doom, to which each wilful rejection 
of God’s voice in your conscience, and of God in that voice, 
was dragging you. Fear not to look at it; for, narrow 
though the bridge be which spans its lurid flames, that 
bridge is sure to those whom it upholds ; for it is the Cross 
of Christ, and Christ Himself will stretch forth His hand to 
lead thee safely over it.” * 


IV. Wor does it coincide with the doctrine of spiritual re- 
newdl. 


The Bible continually asserts the necessity of a radical 
spiritual change; and uniformly ascribes it to the Holy 
Spirit. We read of God, having from the beginning, chosen 
us to salvation, “through sanctification of the Spirit.” All 
spiritual and religious good is uniformly ascribed to this 
exalted source. Not an element of the new and heavenly 
life, but is the offspring of the Spirit. Faith, love, obedience, 
are all His fruits. But if it be true, that we are regenerated 
and sanctified by suffering, what is the need of the Spirit’s 
agency? Instead of extolling His condescension in thus 
deigning to visit and regenerate our polluted natures, His 
work in this view is superfluous ; and henceforth, the prayer 
may be discarded, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O Lord, 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 


V. Universalism carried to tts just conclusions, ts no salva- 
tion at all, 


The burden of the Gospel, is the forgiveness of sin ; 
but Universalism, equally with Pantheism, holds that, ac- 


* «Everlasting Punishment:” A Sermon by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, 
DD. sp. 2% 
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cording to the established and everlasting laws of being, 
there can be no forgiveness—sin, no more than aught 
else, being entitled to claim exemption from its natural 
results under a system of fixed law. While, however, 
we admit the premises; we deny the conclusion. The 
work of redemption precisely meets the exigency. Ac- 
cording to law, there is no escape; according to grace, there 
is. Now it is this grand Gospel fact Universalism sets at 
defiance. According to the Gospel, Jesus endures the 
penalty for those who believe ; according to Universalism, 
sinners themselves endure the penalty ; hence Universalism 
is a denial of salvation altogether, for he who suffers the 
penalty cannot be saved from it. We are aware, that there 
are some professing Universalism, who attribute the ultimate 
salvation of all to the work of Christ ; but how any can be 
saved by Christ’s sufferings and their own sufferings too, is 
hard to understand. The idea is not only contrary to 
Scripture, it is contrary to every notion of propriety ; for if 
human suffering may avail, why the interposition of a azvine 
person? The great body of Universalists, however, deny 
that Christ is the Saviour of those who die impenitent. 
That we do not misrepresent Universalists is obvious. 
“The advocates for the corrective nature of punishment,” 
says Dr T. S. Smith, a Universalist, “do not believe that 
all men will be saved, but that, sinners having been re- 
claimed by the discipline through which they will be made 
to pass, all men will ultimately be rendered pure and 
happy.” Again: “It is true that all who suffer future 
punishment endure the penalty of the law, and therefore, 
in a popular sense, cannot be said to be forgiven.” * 

Grace, then, has evidently no place in this scheme of 


* ¢¢Tilustrations of the Divine Government,” part il., c. 3. 
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belief. The sinner only escapes at last from the grasp of 
justice who has satisfied its demands. .Not more certainly 
do the wretched inmates of our penal establishments work 
out, by irksome and profitless tasks, their assigned allot- 
ments, than do those who emerge from penal flames into 
celestial bliss, work out literally and wholly their own sal- 
vation. Were God to inflict one pang more, He would 
exceed the requirements of law and justice. From what, 
then, can Christ save such? He came to deliver from the 
curse of the law, but those who have endured it, need no 
deliverance ; hence He cannot be their Saviour. Forgive- 
ness implies evil justly due, from which there has been a 
gracious remission; but according to this theory, all that 
is justly due has been suffered. Christ, then, can have no 
part in the release of such. To tell a man who has fully 
expiated a penalty which he had incurred, that he has been 
delivered through another suffering the penalty for him, 
would be mockery. What, then, can those owe to grace 
who have personally endured the penalty? According to 
this theory, heaven might have been the ultimate attainment 
of all, independent of Christ. Of what use is Christ’s 
atonement, if it be true sinners can atone for themselves ? 

Such a view, we need not add, is totally at variance 
with the Divine method of salvation. The only salvation 
of which I know aught, is that which justifies freely by 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 
Those, however, who are so saved, are not punished ac- 
cording to their deserts; hence wmnzversal salvation is a 
misnomer, for to be saved, and yet punished according to 
our deserts, is an evident contradiction. 

And yet we are asked to accept, as the very truth of God, 
a theory which derides His grace, and which beguiles souls 
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to a perdition from which it would professedly deliver 
them! | 


VI. Lt runs counter to the uniformly expressed design of the 
judgment day. 


That day is ever represented as a day of final decision, 
as a crisis in human destiny. So fully was Paul possessed 
of this view of it, that he habitually designates it that day 
(Gal iesssy, 4% 2 Lim: i..12,°18,; iv. 8)... All human affairs 
ccnverge upon it. It is that which acts as a deterrent to 
vice, as a stimulus to virtue—the day upon which God 
shall vindicate His procedure, and fully vanquish His foes— 
in which He will glorify His people, and assign to the 
finally impenitent an irrevocable doom. ‘The supposition, 
then, that all this is to be reversed, and that His foes, 
equally with His friends, are to be received to bliss ; that 
fallen angels, equally with their unfallen compeers, are to 
be elevated to celestial thrones; that all human affairs are 
to be signalised with a new consummation ; that God is to 
review His judgments and reverse His decisions ; 1s utterly 
at variance with the design of an occasion so august. 


VII. Most conflicting of all, an incongruity ts introduced tn 
our conceptions of heaven ttself. 


There the redeemed are represented as singing, “‘ Worthy 
is the Lamb, for He was slain for us,” and as casting their 
crowns at His feet, in token of His delivering their souls ; 
but if any have saved themselves, or only partially owe to 
Him their salvation, why honour Him as their sole deliverer ? 
It might indeed be said of those thus rescued from hell, 
“These are they which have come out of great tribulation ;” 
but not certainly, ‘‘and have washed their robes, and made 
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them white in the blood of the Lamb.” What, then, shall 
such praise God for? Not for Christ, for they did not 
accept Him; not for the means of grace, for they did not 
improve them; not for affliction, for it wrought in them 
none of the fruits of righteousness ; not for pardon, for they 
themselves have expiated their sins; not for sanctifying — 
grace, for in flame, not in blood, have they purged away 
their defilement. Salvation in no sense pertains to such. 
Justice has made its charge, and they have met the demand. 
They who stand thus have rather whereof to glory. Why 
should they sing of grace? They are in no way its debtors. 
They, and not it, forced the prison bars ; they, and not it, 
snapt the chains; they, and not it, quenched the flames. 
Harps and songs are not needed to give expression to their 
emotions. ‘Theirs rather is the exultation of the conqueror, 
not the gratitude of the rescued. Whatever be the heaven 
to which such are received, it cannot surely be the heaven 
of Christ’s redeemed. 

An interesting confirmation of our argument under this 
head, is afforded by Christian practice and experience. Not 
only does Christian truth exist in harmony, it establishes 
itself in hke harmony, in the belief and life of the Christian. 
No one doctrine can be truly received, without all other 
doctrines gathering around it in harmonious adjustment. 
And it is a singular fact, that even when some obvious 
tenet is speculatively denied by a truly Christian man, he, 
notwithstanding, practically acts upon the discarded doc- 
trine. Although, for instance, a believer denies the doctrine 
of eternal unconditional election, he practically admits it in 
his daily ascriptions of thanksgiving to God for His special 
grace. Although he deny effectual calling, he practically 
admits it in like ascriptions. Although he denies that the 
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Spirit operates, save zz and through the Word, he practically 
admits that He operates directly upon the mind, in his 
frequent ejaculatory petitions for grace to help him. Nor 
is it otherwise as respects the doctrine before us, Mr Foster 
himself being witness. Although-he declares, “I have 
discarded the doctrine of eternal punishment ;” when free 
from the influence of his speculative renunciation, and in 
the moment of his deepest and most spontaneous utterances, 
he urges the duty of immediate repentance in these pointed 
words: ‘‘ It is Aere that we need pardoning mercy to remove 
the guilt, and the operation of the Divine Spirit to transform 
our nature and remove its tendencies. It is thus alone that 
we can be made fit for the communion and felicity of 
heaven.” Indeed, no one could be more uniformly pos- 
sessed of a dread of retribution beyond. Thus the doc- 
trine of eternal punishment is not only in harmony with the 
other doctrines of Scripture, but in harmony with our own 
nature, so entirely does it accord with our moral constitu- 
tion; and so deeply’.does conscience, especially when 
sanctified by the Spirit of God, respond to its announce- 
ment, that it may be regarded as entrenched in a citadel, 
from which no assault of unbelief can possibly dislodge it. 

Professor Moses Stuart remarks: “If it be true that all 
men will be -saved, it places the whole of the Divine 
government, counsels, and proceedings, on a basis entirely 
different from that on which they are commonly supposed . 
to rest, and would oblige us literally to begin anew the 
study of the Bible and the study of theology. But as yet 
Universalists have not adduced reason for so grave a 
course.” 

Are we, then, to accept of a theory which introduces con- 
fusion to all our conceptions of God’s method of salvation, 
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or adhere to those views which are Scriptural and con- 
sistent ? No doubt, the views which we combat have been 
adopted by some with a sincere desire to harmonise the 
future condition of those who die impenitent, with their 
impressions of the goodness of God; but such a method of 
reconciling what is apparently opposed is not needed, when 
Scripture truth is viewed as a complete whole ; when each 
doctrine is studied in its connection, future punishment 
constitutes but the dark background, against which the 
Divine character stands out in all its majesty and trans- 
cendent loveliness. Scriptural views of the demerit of sin 
and the mercy of God in providing for us a great deliver- 
ance—His forbearance and long-suffering—fatherly care 
over us in this life, and the glorious inheritance He has 
provided beyond, may well efface from an ingenuous mind 
every unworthy suspicion even in view of a doctrine so 
tremendous. 


gart Chir. 


ANSWER TO OBJECTIONS. 


““ Considering the moral necessity of punishment, we cannot but regard it as one 
of the most prominent symptoms of a fatal disease, which is eating into the very 
heart of our national life ; that our people, so far at least as they are represented by 
the prevailing views of our educated classes, no longer believe in punishment as 
properly the desert of sin. No one is surer of applause than the man who discovers 
some new method of evading justice under the pretext of humanity.” 


Yuller. 


i 


ENE SS;PUNISHMENT -CONSISTENT 
WITH DIVINE GOODNESS. 


** Let the dogma of eternal punishment be called, as loudly as possi- 
ble, cruel and harsh ; let it be said that so tremendous a doom is irre- 
concilable with Divine mercy: we will reply, that far less could the 
absence of such a punishment be with the Divine justice or with the good 
order of the universe : we will say that the world would be handed over 
to chance, that a large portion of its events would display the most re- 
volting injustice, if there were not a terribly-avenging God who awaits 
the guilty beyond the grave, to demand from him an account of his per- 
versity during his wanderings on this earth.’”’—Ladmes. 


<R YOUNG puts the objection founded on the 
Divine goodness thus—‘‘ That were a single im- 
mortal spirit to be eternally miserable, no truly 
good being in the universe could ever be happy. 
It would be an intolerable torture to all.”*  “ Putting 
people into an eternal hell!” says Gerrit Smith, a distin- 
guished American philanthropist, “why, the worst of men 
would not thus serve their worst enemies. How much less 
would God!”+ “TI acknowledge,” says John Foster, “my 


* «<The Creator and the Creation,” by John Young, LL.D., p. 289. 
+ ‘* The Religion of Reason,” p. 50. 
I 
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inability to admit this belief, together with a belief of the 
Divine goodness.” * 

To argue from the Divine perfections by inference is 
sound logic, when we have just conceptions of the Divine 
character ; but as the only true conception of God is to be 
found in His Word, we must see to it, that our conceptions 
are scriptural and not imaginary, God is love, but this love 
takes its character from God ; from what He is, and not 
God who takes His character from what we conceive to be 
love. We gladly admit to the fullest extent the goodness 
and love of God as taught in Scripture, and confirmed by 
what we see and have experienced; but Scripture also 
teaches that He has other attributes as befitting His majesty. 
Holiness, justice, and purity are as certainly ascribed to 
Him (Exod. xxxiv..6, 7; Ps. cxlv. 8,9, 17,203 Ps. cxlving-on 
John ii. 16, 36). It is not true, then, that He is simply good- 
ness, and mercy, and love ; or that His benevolence is a dis- 
position t@ make all happy irrespective of moral character. 

Those who so teach, misrepresent God. ‘‘ Fury is not — 
in me,” says Jehovah ; but He declares, as it were, with 
the same breath, “who would set the briers and thorns 
against me in battle? I would go through them, I would 
burn them together” (Isa. xxvii. 4). _ Jesus, in the sermon 
on the Mount, in which He portrays the love of God as a 
Father, warns men, lest through love of the world they 
should be cast into hell (Matt. v. 27-30). The fact that 
Jesus is the one chosen to pronounce the final doom of the 
impenitent, is the most conclusive proof of the compatibility 
of these apparently opposing attributes. The sentence of 
death will go forth from those lips which delighted most of 
all to tell of the love of God ; it will go forth after mercy has 


* «¢ Correspondence,” 2d edit., vol. ii., p. 253. 
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been proffered and rejected. That ‘‘Come,” and that “ De- 
part,” from the lips of the loving Jesus, show how love and 
wrath are the ever-blending attributes of the Divine character. 
That single designation, ‘‘ Wrath of the Lamb,” symbolises 
the momentous truth (Matt. xxv. 34, 41; Rev. vi. 16). 

The fact is undeniable, that it is in the New Testament, 
which is admitted to be the fullest discovery of the mercy 
of God, that we have the most numerous announcements, 
upon which this doctrine is founded. Even Mr Maurice 
admits, with Dr Owen, “that there is very much more 
about eternity and eternal punishments in the Gospel than 
in the law.” Love and justice cannot then be irrecon- 
cilable, however opposed they may be in the conceptions 
which some have of what becomes the Divine Being. 

The objection amounts to this, that, as God is a being of 
infinite benevolence, the doctrine of the eternity of future 
punishment cannot be true. But may we not have formed 
erroneous conceptions of His goodness? We may be told 
that God ought to have mercy upon all; but may we not 
reply, Is He really bound to have mercy upon any? We 
may conceive it to be right and proper that God ought to 
do this or that ; but nothing is more obvious than this, that 
He often does to both ourselves and others, what we think 
He ought not to do. 

In meeting this objection, we adduce, first of all, a series 
of facts apparently as much at variance with Divine good- 
ness and love, but notwithstanding of which, we are fully 
assured of the love and goodness of God. 


1. The permission of moral evil, might with equal show of 
reason, be adduced to prove that God ts not benevolent. 


Had it been our happy lot to have been born unpolluted, 
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and born in Paradise, anterior to the fall of angels, the 
possibility of sin and suffering, under the government of 
God, would have appeared as incompatible with the Divine 
benevolence ; and had we read in God’s Word, that evil so 
dire would overtake both angels and men, we might have, 
with greater show of reason, denied that it was possible. 
If, as we believe, God could have prevented the entrance 
of sin to His moral kingdom—if He could have maintained 
angels and men in their integrity, how can we reconcile 
His actual procedure with the idea of His benevolence ? 
There is a principle observable in His administration which 
solves the difficulty. God may desire what, for reasons 
worthy of Himself, He does not see proper to employ 
omnipotent means to accomplish. For example, God, from 
the very holiness of His nature, must desire, sincerely desire, 
the holiness ofall, the salvation of all; but He does not 
see it fit to employ all the means necessary for the accom- 
plishment of these ends. While we are not able fully to 
comprehend this fact, we may nevertheless see that the 
permission of evil may be the means of accomplishing 
greater good. Joseph’s brethren sinned in their cruelty to 
their brother, but God “meant it unto good” (Gen. 1. 20) ; 
and so, “ where sin abounded, grace did much more abound” 
(Rom. v. 20). The fact of the permission of sin, then, does 
not disprove His benevolence. 


Il. Were we to sum up all the evils which result from 
poverty, disease, accidents, and war, bad harvests and national 
calamities, we might stand appalled; and tt would be as rea- 
sonable to argue, that calamtties so dire could not have occurred 
under the government of a righteous and benevolent God. 


Reasoning as our objectors do, Noah would not have ex- 
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pected the Deluge, or built an ark for the safety of himself 
and family. Lot, when forewarned of the destruction of 
Sodom, would have exclaimed, “Impossible; bad as men 
are, they are not so bad as to be doomed to that.. What 
parent would so treat the most worthless children?” But 
with the awful judgments of the past before us, who will 
affirm that such calamities are inconsistent with the Divine 
rectitude and benevolence? We might conceive of certain 
calamities which God might send upon man for his good ; 
but can we rank among these, the Deluge, the destruction of 
the cities of the plain, the overthrow of Korah and his com- 
pany, the death of Uzzah, of Ananias and Sapphira? God 
delivered His people from the hand of the oppressor— 
behold His goodness! but He overwhelmed Pharaoh and 
his host in the Red Sea—behold His severity! He ac- 
cepted and saved many who took part in the murder of His 
Son ; Jesus even wept in view of the impending destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem—behold His goodness ! but for the same 
deed He brought the armies of the alien against their 
sacred city, and its guilty inhabitants perished without 
mercy—behold His severity !* 

There is no evading the lessons of -Jewish history. 
“These things happened unto them for ensamples.” ‘The 
‘principles of God’s moral government are uniform. He 
does not punish the Jews according to one principle, and 
the Gentiles according to another. Speculation would 
not teach us how a government would act in a given 
case. We would rather refer to its statute-book and its his- 
tory; and if these uniformly coincided, and the proof was 
obvious, that principle and not caprice dictated in all cases, 


* See Appendix O., Dr Joseph P. Thompson on God a Father, 
and yet an Avenger. 
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the result would be undoubted. Now, this is the true way 
of learning what God will do. His statutes, and the history 
of His government, are so far written. What, then, do they 
teach us? That God is benevolent, and also that He is 
just; and that He is as faithful in the fulfilment of His 
threatenings as He is in the fulfilment of His promises. 
We might as well infer from His goodness that there has 
never been any suffering at all in the world, that sin has 
no existence, and that all men are at this moment in the 
enjoyment of supreme felicity, in defiance of multiplied and 
palpable facts to the contrary, as infer from His goodness, 
that He cannot inflict suffering in the future. If we are to 
argue from Divine goodness against future suffering, we 
may equally argue from it, against present suffering. Misery, 
suffering, punishment, are everywhere. A sigh is the first 
expression of life, and a groan the last; while tears and 
pangs, and bitter wailings, fill up the interval between. 
Earthquakes engulf communities. Pestilence, nowhere 
seen, but everywhere felt, smites them with fear and death. 
Now, here is suffering, manifold, widespread, and so uni- 
versal that none escape. If, then, evil exist here, why not 
hereafter >—if there be sufficient reason for a certain amount 
of suffering in this life, may there not be equal reason for a 
greater amount in the life to come? ‘The amount of suffer- 
ing may vary, but the difficulty is the same in either case. 
The difficulty lies not in the greatness of the suffering im- 
plied in eternal punishment, but in the fact of suffering at 
all, under the government of One whose power is infinite, 
and whose goodness and wisdom are equal to His power. 
How could such a Being permit the entrance of sin 
or the infliction of suffering? Had we believed in the 
Manicheeian doctrine of two co-eternal principles of good 
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and evil, we might comprehend, how the one had invaded 
the dominion of the other ; but how can we comprehend, 
how that in a world over which God rules supreme, sin 
should gain entrance, and evil ravage and destroy? The 
fact is, the permission of sin is a greater mystery than the 
punishment of it. Wecan see justice in punishing sin, we can 
see none in permitting it. Even Mr Minton (“Glory of 
Christ”) is constrained to admit, ‘‘ The existence of evil is 
itself a tax upon our faith. We have to believe in God’s love 
notwithstanding some appearances to the contrary.” Now, 
if this be true as respects present suffering, why not so as to 
future suffering? Here are both sin and suffering, and the 
goodness of God unimpeached, and unimpeachable notwith- 
standing. 

How completely, then, does present suffering coincide with 
the doctrine of future retribution. Had the future been 
the only state of suffering, how would the aversion to puni- 
tive justice have gathered hope from the present exemption ! 
Had men been permitted to sin here with impunity, and no 
suffering rebuked their iniquity, how would the objection 
founded on the Divine goodness have been fortified! How 
exultingly in that case would the unmarred felicity of the 
present state, have been set over against the array of texts. 
which announce the endlessness of future doom. But when 
suffering and sighing meet us, turn where we will, infidelity 
is put to shame, or, in the support of its pretexts, driven to 
devices which even reason disowns, 

The penal suffering of men and devils is further confirma- 
tory of our position. A host of beings even nobler than man, 
have already been consigned to perdition; and Scripture 
sheds not one ray of light upon their future. We are war- 
ranted, then, to regard this fact as teaching, that it is per- 
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fectly compatible with the perfection of the Divine nature to 
leave the transgressors of His law to the just consequences 
of their sin. Hell, with its prince of darkness, its rebel 
angels, and all who have died impenitent, is even now the 
monument of Divine justice ; as the spirits of just men made 
perfect constitute to the universe the monuments of grace. 
Wretchedness already exists in the spiritual world, and 
exists as the consequence of sin; if so, on what prin- 
ciple can it be denied that it may exist at any future 
moment? Men may argue as they please about the love 
and goodness of God, but there is the fact. Punishment, 
or whatever else you choose to call it, pertains to the 
present ; and if so, why not to the future ; and that without 
detriment to the Divine character? ‘The objection is, that 
future efernal punishment would be at variance with Divine 
goodness ; how, then, is present punishment not at variance 
with it? and who but God can determine what duration of 
suffering is adequate to the demerit of sin ? 


Ill. There ts one fact, which alone might have forever settled 
this guestion. ‘Antecedently considered, nothing could have 
seemed more at variance with the Divine character than the 
death of Chrest. 


That infinite Goodness should inflict suffering, and such 
suffering upon spotless innocence—that God the Father 
should smite the Son of His bosom with the sword of His 
vengeance—seems inconceivable ; but He has doneit. Nor 
was it a transaction, be it observed, which God simply per- 
mitted ; but a transaction predetermined by Him in the 
councils of eternity. Who, then, shall explain this mystery ? 
How that all-perfect justice could ordain this transaction, 
and find in it satisfaction to her claims—how justice could 


oe 
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accept of innocent blood, and still be justice, is the mystery. 
But there is the fact. Inconceivably less mysterious is the 
fact, that justice should exact of the transgressor of the law, 
a penalty of endless woe. Surely it is a strange predilec- 
tion of selflove by which we acquiesce in the death of the 
spotless Son of God, when acting as the substitute of the 
guilty, and demur to the due punishment of sinners them- 
selves. If Jesus might be made to suffer, in order to satisfy. . 
Divine justice, why may not the sinner himself be made to 
suffer for the same purpose ? 

With that, then, which gives hope to the penitent, the 
hopes of the finally impenitent may well expire. If God 
has put His own Son to death, when He stood as the sub- 
stitute of sinners, what hope can they cherish when they 
scorn His interposition? ‘That darkened sun and quaking 
earth, proclaimed not to Jesus only, but to the universe, the 
terribleness of the wrath of God. While the cross speaks 
of mercy, it speaks of vengeance too. One grand mistake 
of the objector is, that the sole object of Christ’s mission 
was salvation. This was no doubt its design; but He had. 
other and even higher objects. The revelation of the Father 
transcends all.- He came to reveal God, not as a God of 
goodness merely, but as a God of holiness, justice, and 
futhe, Why speak of ‘“‘the terrors of the Lord,” if the 
terrible be not an attribute of His character? Those who 
would regard Him as simply love, regard Him partially. 
“‘ And Jesus said, For JUDGMENT I am come into this world, 
that they which see not might see, and that they which see 
might be made blind” (John ix. 39). Eternal punishment, 
then, accords exactly with the design of His mission.* 

Now it is with these undeniable facts fully in view, we 

* See Appendix P., Mr Ruskin on ‘‘ The Terrible in Nature.” 
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have received all our impressions of the Divine goodness. 
Sin has not only entered our world, but invaded heaven 
itself. Men suffer, and suffer in such a way, as can on no 
recognised principle be construed for their good—suffer, in 
fact, penally. Judgment has overtaken devils too. God’s 
own Son has become incarnate, and in human nature, lived a 
suffering life, and died a death of agony and shame. ‘These 
are facts indisputable ; and yet to deny God’s benevolence, 
because they are mysterious, would avail nothing; because 
while their mystery is inexplicable, His goodness is obvious. 
If, then, both past and present suffering be in accordance 
with His benevolence, why not future and eternal suffering ? 

The objection is evidently founded on a too literal in- 
terpretation of God’s paternal character, or on the idea that 
the infliction of suffering is inconsistent with benevolence. 
‘Could a father,” it is asked, “ever willingly consign his 
own child to everlasting punishment; and if not, is man 
more merciful than God?” But the analogy does not hold. 
God is more than a Father, He is a Law-giver, anda Ruler ; 
and a Ruler who has such regard to His law, that no feelings 
of pity, or generous impulses, can possibly restrain Him 
from its faithful execution. God is, doubtless, infinitely | 
more tender than we are, but He is also infinitely supe- 
rior to mere tenderness. Who among men, could dissemi- 
nate the misery caused by earthquakes, storms, epidemics, 
and bad harvests? Yet God administers a providence, 
of which these are the dispensations. Sympathy, tender- 
ness, compassion, are all excellent qualities, and greatly to 
be admired ; but there are other qualities, to which they 
must yield. To human government, sterner qualities are 
requisite ; why, then, deny them in the government of God? 
And as to the Divine goodness, it may be asked what kind 
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of goodness is it, with which this class of objectors would 
invest the Supreme? The good of society often requires 
that certain transgressors be permanently cut off from all 
intercourse with the well-disposed community, without sub- 
jecting the government which authorises this penal severance, 
to the suspicion of malevolence. Why, then, should we 
regard a like procedure upon the part of God, as a just 
ground for suspecting His goodness? Even an earthly 
judge is censured, when a guilty man escapes from his bar. 
Nor is it uncommon for a judge to be affected to tears in 
pronouncing sentence. Justice, then, is compatible with 
benevolence. We grant that God is good, and so is His 
law ; but the goodness which enacts wise laws will execute 
them ; for a law which is not enforced is a reflection on its 
authors wisdom. If the law may be relaxed, it is neither 
just nor good. What, then, would we think of God, were 
He to make laws and disregard them? Only conceive of 
such a plea as the goodness and mercy of the judge being 
urged on the great day of final account! ‘To every charge 
the accused plead guilty, but also plead, “It was because 
Thou wast so kind, so long-suffering, so good, that I despised 
Thy mercy, and refused to repent.” Such a plea, when em- 
bodied in words, is seen even now to be incompetent. 

To our conceptions of a perfect human character, it is 
not necessary to conceive of it as one of unmingled 
benevolence—of benevolence so absolute, as to exclude all 
other moral attributes, as essential to its just proportions. 
Indeed, our conception of perfect holiness comprehends 
the attribute of justice—a justice which not only inflicts 
punishment, as a governmental expedient to prevent crime, 
but a justice which experiences satisfaction in visiting crime 
with merited award. We kill the beast which has destroyed 
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human life, from a consideration of expediency that it may 
destroy no more; but we kill the man who has destroyed 
human life, from higher considerations than expediency. 
In the punishment of the criminal, there is a vindication of 
justice, and a protest against wickedness. Thus the inflic- 
tion of evil falls within the province of justice, and justice 
is as essential to the Divine character as is goodness. Nay, 
noble as is love, righteousness is even more sacred. 

It has, however, been argued, that as the tendency of 
human government is to greater leniency in the infliction of 
punishments, the inference may be deduced, that punish- 
ments hereafter will only be of limited duration, as man 
cannot be more merciful or generous than God. We are 
even told that human legislation “has already risen to a 
higher idea than, according to the popular theology, is ex- 
hibited in the justice of an all-merciful God.” * It cannot 
be denied, that there is a growing disposition among a 
certain school of philanthropists, to subordinate the claims of 
justice to compassion for the criminal ; to regard crime asa 
disease to be tenderly dealt with. So sentimentalism would 
surrender our most sacred interests, to those who live by 
whatever form of vice, best secures the means of sensuality 
and indolence. But such is not the judicial theory of the 
Book in which we learn the principles of the Divine govern- 
ment. 

“‘Accustomed to transfer our notions of earthly legislation 
to the idea of the Divine character,” says Arthur Hallam, 
‘our thoughts readily ascribe remedial punishment to the 
moral regulation of the universe, but are by no means 
equally inclined to admit the infliction of absolute ruin as 
compatible with Supreme Benevolence. Lut ct zs not so 


* National Review, vol. xvi., p. 93. 
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easy as we imagine, to adjust the deep of creation by measure- 
ments of fancy, tmpelled by passion. ‘Ommia exeunt in 
mysterium’ was the maxim of the schoolmen. ‘That tre- 
mendous mystery, which involves the nature of evil, may 
include the irreversible doom of the sinful creature within 
some dreadful cycle of its ulterior operations. TZhzs view zs 
endeed gloomy, and such as the imagination of man—for whom 
there are ills enough at hand without a gratuitous conjecture 
of more—will not naturally contemplate. Vet for this very 
reason, perhaps, tt is a presumption in favour of any scheme 
pretending to revelation, that tt contains this awful doctrine.” * 

Even were the representation of our opponents upon this 
point in some measure true, the argument will not hold. 
Human governments in general are influenced more in the 
infliction of punishment by expediency than by a considera- 
tion of the demerit of offences committed. The question 
rather is, what kind and what degree of punishment is more 
likely to prevent the repetition of the offence; while in 
God there is, as we have already stated, that essential jus- 
tice that visits the offender with- punishment according to 
his demerit. Frequently the reason assigned in Scripture 
for inflicting a penalty is that the transgression is worthy of 
it. We read—‘ Who, knowing the judgment of God, that 
they which commit such things ave worthy of death.” Again, 
“The wages of sin is death.” Wages, that is, what is 
earned—what is due to him who receives it. God, we are 
told, “will render to every man according to his deeds ;” and 
Jesus is represented on the day of judgment giving to 
“every man according to his works.” We read, too, of 
“Every transgression and disobedience receiving @ jus? 


* Essay on the Philosophical Writings of Cicero, ‘‘ Remains,” pp. 
203, 204. 
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recompense of reward” (Rom. 1. 32, vi. 23, il. 6; Matt. xvi. 
27; Heb. ii. 2). ‘The fact is, as God: hates sin  becausercr 
its intrinsic vileness, He punishes it for the same reason. 

It is, of course, the policy of those whose views we com- 
bat, to represent the doctrine of future punishments, in an 
aspect fitted to deepen prejudice against it. Mr Dobney, 
who argues on behalf of the annihilation of the wicked,* 
and who conciliates the confidence of his readers, by his 
hearty approval of Bible doctrine generally, thus expresses 
himself: ‘‘ While we scruple not to use any language which 
the Most High has employed in His revelation of mercy, 
and ascribe to Him all the titles that He claims, Father, 
Law-giver, Judge, we nowhere find Him set forth as pus 
posely prolonging the existence of His WRETCHED VICTIMS, 
drawing it out, of His own free will, age after age, to all 
eternity, IN ORDER THAT HE MAY FILL AND SATURATE IT 
WITH MOST EXQUISITE, AND UNUTTERABLE, AND UNCEASING 
MISERY.” In other passages, he assumes that the sole 
object of perpetuating the existence of the wicked must be 
to torment them, and gratify thus an unsatiable malignity. 
Here, there is manifestly a gross misrepresentation of our 
doctrine. Weare aware of no writer who has so represented 
the views for which we contend; to do so, would be to 
blaspheme the Most High. Immortality, as we shall yet 
have occasion to show, pertains to man, in virtue of the 
original constitution of his nature ; and God does not see 
meet to interfere with that constitution, in order to save 
man from the merited award of his deeds. As well, then, 
charge a human government with malignity because criminals 
pine in jails. 

* «The Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment,” by H. H. Dob- 
ney, Baptist Minister. 
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A representation equally erroneous is given in the pub- 
lished sermons of a popular Broad Church preacher. ‘ Al] 
through our deepest ruin,” says the Rev. Stopford A. 
Brooke, “‘ God’s victorious love is opposed to man’s reluc- 
tant hatred and despair ; till at last they, being of the finite 
finite, and of the dead things of the universe dead, are 
shattered to pieces by persistent love ; and the child, come 
to himself, calls out from the depths of a Divine misery, ‘I 
will arise and go to my father.’ Far off his father sees him, 
and in triumphant joy receives him: ‘This my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; was lost, and is found.’ It will 
be thus within eternity, till, in the fulness of charity, there 
shall be at last one flock and one shepherd. Most tender 
and most true of images! Contrast it, in its beauty, with 
the common notion of the future of the race; that notion 
which has maddened men into atheism and hatred of im- 
mortality—a small flock on which all the infinite love of the 
infinite Goodness is outpoured, and beyond its fold a howl- 
ing wilderness of lost and ruined souls, lost and ruined for 
ever and ever, and rained upon by the eternal fires of the 
everlasting anger of a vindictive God. It is not so; that is 
not our God,—nor that our heaven, nor that the immortality 
for which we cry. God must bring all His creatures to 
Himself. ‘There shall be one flock and one shepherd.’ 

‘“ As long as the horror of everlasting punishment, or, as it 
may be better expressed, of everlasting evil, is preached, 
secularism will keep alive. Rough-thinking men at this 
time of the world cannot stand Manicheism ; and it is no 
wonder that they deny God, when one of the main things 
they are told is that God either keeps up evil forever in 
His universe, or is unable to put an end to it. Nor is it 
any wonder that they become unbelievers in Christianity, 
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when a doctrine is linked to Christianity which denies their 
moral instincts, and makes them look on God as the Sov- 
ereign tyrant, which forces them to consider the story ot 
redemption as either a weak effort on the part of an incap- 
able God, or a mockery¥ by Him of His creatures, on the 
plea of a love which they see as scornful, and a justice 
which they declare to be favouritism. I prophesy, as this 
doctrine perishes, the resurrection of the working-classes 
from secularism into faith in the Father of men. I foresee a 
brighter, more joyous, more natural Christianity, in the 
midst of which faith and hope shall abide, and love which 
never faileth. Fifty years hence we shall all believe in the 
victorious power of goodness, and the test of orthodoxy 
shall not be that which I once heard applied to a young 
clergyman, ‘Sir, do you believe in the devil?’ It will be 
this; ‘Do you believe in God ?’” * 

We stop not, to advert to the gross misrepresentation of 
the orthodox view of God contained in the foregoing ; but 
in reference to the prediction with which the paragraph 
concludes, we remark that it is at variance with facts. The 
views here propounded are not new. Universalism is more 
than fifty years old; it is as old as the days of Origen. 
Time enough, therefore, has been afforded to test its accord- 
ance with popular instincts, Has it, then, ever been the 
cherished belief of the working-classes? Even at the pre- 
sent day, those who preach it do not command audiences, 
such as indicate its general approval. The popularity of 
Mr Brooke may perhaps be adduced, as proof to the con- 
trary. We, however, would ascribe his popularity to his 
attractiveness as a preacher, rather than to the doctrine 


* «Christ in Modern Life :” Sermons preached in St James’ Chapel, 
London, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A., pp. 188-190. 
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which he preaches. Were he a man of commonplace abil- 
ity, this instance would fail our opponents. But even ad- 
mitting that Universalism was popular with the multitude, 
it would avail nothing in proof of the falseness of the doctrine 
for which we contend. What more unreliable, as an evidence 
of truth, than popular taste? The argument is unworthy of 
any one who professes to form his opinions in accordance with 
the Word of God, to say nothing of what becomes one who 
claims the character ofaphilosophical preacher. Notwothings 
are more distinct than popular tastes and Divine revelation. 

It is nothing new for the opponents of our doctrine to 
represent its advocates as believing in the salvation of 
a very small portion of the race. Dr Hartley said: “To 
suppose future punishment to be absolutely eternal, is to 
suppose that the Christian dispensation condemns far the 
greater part of mankind to infinite misery ;”* and Sir James 
Stephen has represented us as consigning “‘the vast majority 
of our race to a future state in which woe inconceivable in 
amount is also eternal in duration.” Dr Chauncy long ago 
argued that, according to our views, the devil “ will get the 
better of Christ, by effecting the everlasting destruction of 
the greater part of those whom Christ came from heaven 
to save.”{ ‘There are those,” says Mr Barlow, ‘ who find 
no peculiar difficulty in admitting the proposition that the 
immense majority of the human race are destined to writhe 
in torments, and to blaspheme the name of Him who made 
them, through endless ages.” § 


* Hartley on “ Man,” 6th edit., p. 589. 
+ Stephen’s ‘‘ Essays,” vol. ii., 2d edit., p. 493. 
t ‘* The Salvation of All Men,” p. 324. 
_ § ‘*Eternal Punishment and Eternal Death: an Essay,” by James 
William Barlow, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, p. 3. 
K 
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Who, we ask, are they who contend that the greater part 
of the race shall perish? God, indeed, might have permitted 
this, and His goodness and justice remained unchallenged. 
Nor can we believe otherwise, with the memorable fact 
before us of an entire race of even nobler beings perishing 
utterly? But it is not so; and our faith rests on no mere 
speculative inference deduced from human notions of the 
Divine goodness, but on the clear representations of the 
Word of God. 

We read of “a great multitude which no man could num- 
ber” standing before the throne and before the Lamb; of 
“many who shall come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven ;” and of “ the nations of them that are 
saved,” walking in the light of it (Rev. vil.9; Matt, vi. 11; 
Rev. xxi. 24). Now, these words, great, many, nations, in 
such a connection, are words of no slight significance. 
What, then, shall be the aggregate of the pious of all deno- 
minations, of all countries, of all ages and dispensations ? 
Patriarchs and their pious children shall form part of it; 
the godly kings of antiquity and those of their subjects who 
worshipped Jehovah—believers of all ages, who have de- 
pended on the merits of the slain Lamb of God, whether 
they looked forward to Him through types and sacrifices, or 
back to Calvary through Gospels and sacraments. Think, 
too, of the myriads who only lived to die, and who now 
live for evermore. Surely there is in facts such as 
these, enough to satisfy the most generous desires. The 
idea that Satan’s subjects shall in the end outnumber those 
of Christ, is nowhere taught in Scripture. The number of 
the lost may yet be as the grain scattered on untilled and 
stony places, to the seed buried in broad acres, ploughed 
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and prepared to receive it; or may bear no greater propor- 
tion to the saved than the inmates of penal institutions 
bear to the inhabitants of a well-governed state; while the 
saved shall be “ innumerable as the leaves of autumn which 
annually moulder into earth, types of the buried bodies of the 
saints ; innumerable as the leaves of spring, which annually 
reappear in vernal beauty, types of those bodies as destined 
to reappear in the beauty of the resurrection.” <A thousand 
avenues conduct to the celestial city—every land has its 
highway thither. ‘Its gates are not shut at all by day, and 
there is no night there.” Every moment is the witness of 
its accessions. 

Nor can we doubt, that great ends in the government 
of God may be gained, by the unending misery of the 
lost. As the fall and doom of angels are employed to deter 
man from sin, and urge him to repentance, so the doom of 
the finally impenitent may be employed in the way of main- 
taining the integrity of all holy beings. God governs not 
for the interests of a class, but for the universe ; and not for 
time, but for eternity. 

The objection in question also implies that human inter- 
ests are supreme. Scripture, however, nowhere so repre- 
sents it. ‘The Lord hath made all things for Himself ;” 
“Thou hast created all things, and for THy PLEASURE they 
are and were created.” Not only must He have had a 
motive which prompted Him to create, but that motive 
must have been worthy of Himself; and as nothing could 
surpass His own glory, for the manifestation of His glory 
He exercised His creative power. All other beings are so 
infinitely removed from Him, that any supreme end sub- 
ordinate to this, would have been contrary to His nature. 
As the glory of God, then, is supreme, the unhappiness of a 
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portion of creation throughout eternity is not at variance 
with Scripture representations of His benevolence. If the 
doom of the lost make manifest God’s infinite hatred of sin, 
and the inflexibility of His righteousness, an end is gained 
even superior to human happiness. Not that human nghts 
are to be sacrificed in gaining this end, but that, desirable 
as 1s universal felicity, it cannot be secured at the sacrifice 
of His character. A hell from which deliverance is effected 
at the cost of the Divine honour, has no place in the uni- 
verse of God. If, then, to glorify God be not only “ man’s 
chief end,” but God’s “chief end,” the fact proclaims the 
endlessness of every incorrigible sinner’s doom ; and we may 
rest in the conviction, that as the misery of such cannot detract 
from the Divine felicity, neither shall it detract from that of 
those whose wills have been perfectly harmonised with His. 

Nor must the fact be overlooked, that God is willing to 
pardon all, and welcome all to eternal life ; hence the lost 
are responsible for their ruin, inasmuch as God can only 
bestow eternal life in accordance with the principles of His 
moral government. Earthly monarchs may interpose on 
behalf of those justly condemned; but God can only 
pardon in a way consistent with the righteous requirements 
of law and justice. He will send to hell none who are not 
worthy of hell, and He will receive to heaven none who 
have not believed in Christ and repented of their sins, 
His righteousness in the condemnation of the lost will be 
as unquestionable, as His love will be, in the glorification 
of the saved. It is eternal punishment to beings who have 
rejected the offer of eternal bliss.* 

The fact, also, is overlooked by the objector, that men 
are not mere machines, or creatures destitute of reason, but 

* See Appendix Q., Dr Joseph P, Thompson on this point. 
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beings endowed with the capacity of apprehending, choosing, 
and rejecting—creatures of conscience and will, and hence 
responsible for their belief and acts. It is not, therefore, 
consistent with our nature or the government under which 
God has placed us, to sanctify and save any, contrary to 
their own free will. The soul elects for itself ; is controlled 
by no other ; and God interposes no invincible barrier to its 
choice. While His plans comprehend our purposes, we are 
left as if His dominion pertained to heaven alone; and of 
all free things done by us, none are freer than the accept- 
ance or the rejection of salvation. The freedom of the will, 
is an axiom alike in morals, religion, and law. Sinners 
perish, because of no everlasting decree which consigns 
them to perdition—because of no insuperable bar in the 
way to heaven ; but solely because of a voluntary rejection 
of the Saviour, through whom alone God can save. The 
scheme of mercy is not, as some seem to suppose, an ex- 
pedient to set aside God’s original scheme of government, 
and thereby save rebels irrespective of either justice or 
freedom of will—a forced rescue of His children from 
impending ruin; but a scheme which provides for the 
vindication of His government, and which opens up the way 
(but does not compel an entrance to it) for a return to His 
allegiance. Desirable, then, as is the eternal welfare of all 
intelligent beings, there are ends still higher in the Divine 
regards. 

Such considerations as these, seem to go far to relieve 
this subject of its apparent antagonism to God’s benefi- 
cence ; but even had we been unable thus to view the har- 
monious operation of His benignity and justice—even had 
His procedure remained mysterious, the fact that when He 
condescends to give the reasons of His procedure, they are 
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always seen to be worthy of Himself, might be sufficient to 
beget the conviction, that it is in all cases invariably 
actuated by perfect and infinite goodness. 

It would seem as if in anticipation of His justice exposing 
His goodness to suspicion, He comes down to meet the 
charge. “As I live, I have no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ; but that the wicked turn from his way and live: 
turn ye, turn ye from your evil way ; for why will ye die?” 
Perish who will, the goodness of God shall forever remain 
attested by the blessings of providence, and the trophies of 
grace. 


iT; 


PN UESs PUNISHMENT CONSISTENT 
WLEH. GODS US TICE, 


‘* What is justice, but a giving to every one his due; reward to whom 
reward belongs, and punishment to whom punishment is due.”— 
Charnock. 


E begin with the general remark, that the infliction 
of punishment is in perfect accordance with the 
strictest sense of justice. We can only know God, 

i as we know ourselves; as we learn what He is 
from His works; so from man, the noblest of them, it is 
reasonable to expect we may learn most. We conceive of 
God, from what our own consciousness reveals to us con- 
cerning ourselves. Although we can never think of Him as 
altogether such an one as ourselves, and although conscience 
no longer operates, as in man’s unfallen condition, still the 
radical principles of our nature remain intact. So far, then, 
from man’s nature rejecting the idea of retribution, it every- 
where demands it. Conscience may be perverted, but it 
never can be destroyed. Let the commission of an offence be 
succeeded by the charge of guilt, and there is an immediate 
response; even the child guilty of wrong-doing, instantly 
accords to the charge. Thus in man’s moral nature there 
is made provision for retribution. Conscience is not merely 
a guide, but an avenger ; and it would be as unreasonable 
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for a man to accuse God of injustice or unkindness because 
he writhes under its inflictions, as to charge that theology with 
either, which contends for the reality of punishment under 
the Divine government. To deny retribution when retribu- 
tion has already begun her work, and, Nemesis-like, pursues 
the guilty through every avenue of life, would be as reason- 
able as to deny that man in the future shall be visited with 
the due award of his deeds. If conscience do its work in this 
world, why not in the next? The fact is, that conscience is 
even more inexorable than law itself. We may have met 
its penalty, and be set free from its grasp, but still there 
is the upbraiding of conscience that the deed was ever 
done. 

The criminal laws of all tribes and nations originate in 
this innate sense of justice. “It is the pleasure of the 
gods,” said Socrates, ‘‘ that what is in conformity with jus- 
tice should also be in conformity with laws” (Xen. Mem., 
b. iv. 64, 65). The religions of all nations bear a similar 
testimony. Egyptian hieroglyphics symbolise the anticipa- 
tion of future retribution. The JVemeszs of the Greeks, and 
the Zartarus of the Romans, prophesy of doom. Classic 
literature is pervaded by the same sentiment. Virgil de- 
scribes Tartarus as a place of endless suffering. The athe- 
istic Lucretius, in combating the popular opinions of his day, 
declared, ‘“‘ We must fear eternal pains in hell.” ‘The para- 
mount, fundamental principle which Homer inculcates in 
regard to sin is, that it is sure to meet with deserved 
punishment ; and Plato conceived that endless condemna- 
tion awaited great transgressors; while the Greek trage- 
dians, equally with our own Shakespeare, invest their 
creations with all the terrors of retribution. Now, what 
is this Nemesis with which classic literature abounds, 
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but the testimony of conscience to the retribution of 
God.* 

Nor need we limit our appeal to ancient literature. There 
is a fuller provision in modern criminal jurisprudence to 
secure justice than to secure mercy. The whole judicial 
paraphernalia, including indictments, arrestments, taking of 
evidence, pleadings, and charges, is with the view of vindi- 
cating justice ; mercy is a subsequent consideration, for the 
exercise of which comparatively little provision is made. 
The same fact is obvious in every page of history. All 
great political revolutions have been for the protection of 
rights—the securing of what is just, not for the obtaining of 
mercy. And what is apparent on the wide field of history 
is equally so in the more limited sphere of ordinary life. 
In our everyday transactions, it is justice rather than mercy 
that is contended for. Of nothing are men more tenacious 
than of their rights. They will argue for them, plot and 
conspire for.them, fight for them, and die for them. But as 
for mercy, it is regarded in another light—as that which can 
with safety be only occasionally dispensed—as that which 
may be sued for, but not demanded. So soon as we can 
advance claim to it, it passes from the category of mercy 
to that of justice. Mercy may be exercised ; justice must. 
Mercy may be occasional ; justice must be invariable. 

Here, then, we have human nature unequivocally ex- 
pressing its abhorrence of vice, and demanding retribution ; 
and the argument is legitimate, that He who implanted this 
love of justice—a principle which even the catastrophe of 
the Fall has not obliterated—must Himself visit wrong-doers 
with merited punishment. 


* See Appendix R., Illustrations of Law, Heathen Religions, and 
Ancient Literature, being the expression of innate justice. 
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But so far from this being inconsistent with God’s pater- 
nal character, His very goodness is represented as inducing 
Him to take vengeance on the oppressor: ‘“‘ When He 
maketh inquisition for blood, He remembereth them, He 
forgetteth not the cry of the humble;” “The Lord pre- 
serveth all them that love Him; but all the wicked will He 
destroy” (Ps. ix. 12,..cxlv. 20). -Whatever, thenjmoida 
sense of justice and demand for retribution inheres in our 
consciousness, is declared to have a residence forever in 
Him to whom we owe our moral constitution; and hence, 
instead of God’s purpose to punish everlastingly, being at 
variance with His nature, it 1s not only in harmony with 
His nature, but in harmony with our own. If it be said, 
“We admit that it is right to punish sin, but not everlast- 
ingly ;” we reply again, that as God only can estimate the 
demerit of sin, it lies with Him solely to mete out its award ; 
and that as sinners in hell shall ever continue to sin, He is 
justified in ever punishing them. 

Good government is a blessing ; but to good government 
the infliction of merited punishment upon wrong-doers is 
essential. Sovereignty is not preserved without justice ; no 
more can human than divine government subsist without it. 
Without infinite justice what security is there of safety and 
happiness to any ? Only let justice yield her claims, and hell 
may become the portion of the innocent equally with the guilty. 

Mr Alger has presented this objection in the strongest 
- possible light. “The belief in a sin, called ‘original,’ 
entailed by one act of one person upon a whole immortal 
race of countless millions, dooming vast majorities of them 
helplessly to a hopeless torture-prison, can rest only on a 
sleep of reason and a delirium of conscience. Such a ‘sin’ 
is no sin at all; and any penalty inflicted on it would not 
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be the necessary severity of a holy God, but a species of 
gratuitous vengeance. For sin, by the very essence of 
ethics, is the free, intelligent, wilful violation of a law known 
to be right ; and every punishment, in order to be just, must 
be the suffering deserved by the intentional fault, the 
personal evil of the culprit himself. The doctrine before us 
reverses all this, and sends untold myriads to hell forever for 
no other sin than that of simply having been born children of 
humanity. Born totally depraved, hateful to God, helpless 
through an irresistible proclivity to sin and an ineradicable 
aversion to evangelical truth, and asked to save themselves— 
asked by a mockery like that of fettering men hand and 
foot, clothing them in leaden strait-jackets, and then flinging 
them overboard, telling them not to drown! What justice— 
what justice is there in this? . . . . The doctrine of infant 
damnation, intolerably painful as it is, has been proclaimed 
thousands of times by authoritative teachers and by large 
parties in the Church, and isa logical sequence from the 
popular theology. It is not a great many years since people 
heard, it is said, the celebrated statement that ‘hell is paved 
with the skulls of infants not a span long.’ Think of the 
everlasting bliss or misery of a helpless infant depending on 


The perfectly apparent inconsistency of this theory with 
known facts, is fatal to it, since out of every generation there 
are millions on millions of infants, idiots, maniacs, heathen, 
within whose hearing or power the means of salvation by a 
personal appropriation of the atoning merit of Christ’s blood 
were never ee so that life to them is no scene of 
Christian probation.” 
* ““Toctrine of a Future Life,” by William R. Alger, 7th thousand, 

PP- 531, 532- 
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I. Jt is alleged, then, that tt would be unjust to punish 
any eternally on the ground of original sin. 

We believe the doctrine of original sin as expressed in 
our Shorter Catechism: ‘‘ The covenant being made with 
Adam, not only for himself, but for his posterity ; all man- 
kind, descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned 
in him, and fell with him in his first transgression” (Quest. 
16th). | 

The first man was a public person, acting as the federal 
head or representative of his whole posterity; that is, he 
stood so related to all men, that his first sin judicially con- 
stituted them sinners—in sinning he sinned not for himself 
alone, but forall. Although we did not all eat the forbidden 
fruit, nevertheless our relation to him was such, that his 
eating it was judicially our sin ; just as Levi paid tithes while 
in the loins of his progenitor Abraham, so the whole race 
were so in Adam that they sinned in his sinning. “ By one 
man’s disobedience,” says Paul, ‘‘ many were made sinners ” 
(Rom. v. 19). When he sinned, they sinned, and hence 
their liability to punishment on his account. Even Whitby 
takes this view. ‘‘It is not true,” he says, “that death 
came upon all men for that, or because all have sinned. For 
the apostle directly here asserts the contrary (Rom. v. 18), 
viz., that the death and condemnation to it which befell all 
men, was for the sin of Adam only.” But while we hold 
that we sinned in Adam as our covenant head, we do not 
hold we sinned in him personally. No sinful act of one 
person, can ever become the sinful act of another. Sin 
and holiness are personal qualities, and can by no possibility | 
be transferred from one to another; but as we are justified 
on the ground of Christ’s righteousness, so are we con- 
demned on the ground of Adam’s sin. Were it true that 
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one may not justly bear the punishment of another’s sin, 
how can we explain the fact of Christ’s death? “Christ 
bore our sins,” ze, He bore the punishment of our sins. 
“We are constituted,” says Turrettin, “sinners in Adam in 
the same way that we are constituted righteous in Christ, but 
in Christ we are constituted nghteous by imputation of 
righteousness ; therefore we are made sinners in Adam by 
the imputation of his sin, otherwise the comparison fails.” 
If, then, we reject the federal headship of Adam, to be con- 
sistent, we must reject also the federal headship of Christ. 
They stand or fall together. God had as much nght to 
make Adam the federal representative of his posterity, as — 
He had to make Christ the federal representative of His 
people. Had Adam maintained his integrity and all the 
blessings of his obedience become ours, who would have 
called his representative character in question? It cannot 
therefore be condemned or repudiated because he has 
failed. 

Further: The sufferings of one for the sins of another, is 
one of the most obvious announcements of Scripture. 
Did Achan alone suffer for his sin? Did not the leprosy 
of Gehazi descend to his children? Were not the first- 
born of Egypt involved in the guilt of their parents? 
(xod.. xx./5;- Josh. vii. 1-215 2 Kings v. 27: Exod. 
xii. 29.) The evils which they suffered were not as 
a natural consequence, but as a punishment. But the 
question remains: Are they innocent who suffer in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin? Unconscious infants suffer and 
die. For whose sin? The sin of their representative or 
great federal head. There is a sense, then, in which they 
are sinners, and as sinners liable to suffering. The argu- 
ment acquires force, when we reflect that it is through 
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Christ they are redeemed. Who believes that infants are 
in heaven, but through the righteousness of Christ? If, 
then, they are redeemed by Christ’s righteousness, they must 
be condemned for Adam’s sin,—actual sin they have not ; 
and if there can be no injustice in those so related, suffering 
temporarily, how can there be injustice in their suffering 
eternally? Had no Saviour been provided, the whole race 
must have perished; and as that race, with the excep- 
tion of the original pair, were destined to be born infants, 
it must be a righteous thing in God to send even infants to 
hell. This is obvious. If they are saved, it must be of 
grace and through the mediation of Christ; but if they 
enter heaven by grace, it is plain they might have been 
consigned to hell by justice. Nor is the federal relation 
of infants to Adam a mere inference ; it is directly asserted, 
in the declaration that while they die, they have “not sinned 
after the similitude of Adam’s transgression” (Rom. v. 14). 
Paul is not one of those who affirm, that they are not sin- 
ners at all, but that while they are sinners they have not 
sinned as Adam did. Still, their relation to Adam is such, 
as to constitute them from the first stage of existence, sin- 
ners ; and accordingly they are treated as such. It is a law 
of the Divine government that sin and death are inseparable. 
On the very threshold of life, then, they are confronted with 
the penalty of sin, which is death, and sooner or later they 
must suffer it. The same argument might be employed in 
vindicating the punishment of ‘idiots and maniacs.” It has 
been well remarked by the Rev. A. A. Hodge in his “ Out- 
lines of Theology ” :—‘ If we had no probation in Adam, it 
would follow that every individual member of the human 
family has been introduced into an estate of sin and misery 
without any probation at all.” We come, then, to the con- 
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clusion, that we not only derive from Adam a depraved 
nature, but that in consequence of his sin, we are exposed to 
all the miseries of the present life, to death itself, and the 
wrath of God forever. 

But it is still objected—Why should it be so? why is not 
each human being created holy as Adam was, and put upon 
his own trial? We reply—If man was to be subjected to 
trial at all, what possible circumstances could have been more 
favourable to a successful issue? Everything conduced to 
Adam standing the test. Who so likely to stand as one 
fresh from his Creator’s hands,—one possessed of a body 
fully matured, and an intellect fully developed? Here was 
trial apart from the simplicity of childhood, or the impetu- 
osity and waywardness of youth. Or had the entire race 
been created ere the trial was begun, and the choice of 
representation or individual probation submitted to it, would 
there not have been a unanimous preference for the 
former? And to whom would the high and responsible 
office have been assigned, if not to our great progenitor? 
Thus when reason, unbiassed by the consequences of the 
Fall, is permitted to decide, the decision is in accordance 
with the arrangements of God. Or to make another sup- 
position. If we had referred the question to the deci- 
sion of the Most High, which is the most lkely, would we 
not have done so with unwavering confidence in His 
wisdom and goodness? Who but He is able to determine 
a question in which consequences and possibilities so 
momentous are involved? and when His choice fell upon 
the great father of us all, who would not have approved it 
as wise and good? God’s authority is supreme in respect to 
His procedure. He has a reason for it, and although He may 
not give it to us, nevertheless it must be worthy of Himself. 
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The Scripture notion of sin is thus evidently greatly more 
comprehensive than that of Mr Alger, who defines it—“ The 
free, intelligent, wilful violation of a law known to be right.” 
According to this definition, there can be no imputation of 
sin whatever ; an idea which strikes directly at the substitu- 
tionary character of Christ’s death. The objection, there- 
fore, that man cannot be justly punished for Adam’s sin is 
seen to be groundless. 


II. Zhe only other part of the objection requiring special 
notice ts, that zt would be unjust to consign the heathen to 
eternal misery, because they have not been favoured with the 
light and overtures of the Gospel. 


It might be sufficient to meet this objection, as in the 
foregoing particular, on the ground of this federal connec- 
tion with Adam. It may, however, be met on even broader 
grounds, and therefore we assign it special discussion. 

We may arrange the argument as it bears upon this point 
in a series of particulars. 


ist, Zhe moral and religious character of the heathen, by a 
law of moral affinity, consigns them to perdition. 


The apostle Paul, in the first chapter of the Romans, 
with his characteristic grasp of thought and felicity of 
expression, delineates their moral and religious condition : 

(a.) They are guilty of idolatry, ‘‘ Because,” says the 
apostle, “that, when they knew God, they glorified Him 
not as God, neither were thankful; but became vain in 
their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image 
made lke to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed 
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beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God also gave 
them up to uncleanness through the lusts of their own 
hearts, to dishonour their own bodies between themselves : 
who changed the truth of God into a lie, and worshipped 
and served the creature more than the Creator, who is 
blessedwiorever,, Amen” (Rom.'1. 21-25)... Here they are 
charged with a voluntary renunciation of the knowledge of 
God. TZhey knew God. All nations, in the earliest stage of 
their history, must have been favoured with some knowledge 
of the Most High. It cannot be supposed that God created 
man without imparting to him some knowledge of Himself. 
Nor can we suppose that this knowledge was entirely 
lost by the Fall. The intimations originally given of the 
existence of God were perpetuated in the works of His 
hands. The Psalmist affirms that “The heavens declare 
the glory of God ;” and the apostle more explicitly affirms, 
“The invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and Godhead.” Nor is this 
all. The same apostle taught the pagan Lycaonians, though 
in times past He “suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways; nevertheless He left not Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 
eid) Rom, 1. 205 Acts xiv: 16, 17.) 

Now, this knowledge of God the heathen voluntarily 
renounced. “ They did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge” (Rom. i. 28). Had there been in the human 
heart a “king to God, this knowledge would have been 
retained. We do not readily forget what we love. Even 
the Psalmist, when he ‘‘ remembered God was troubled ” 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 3). To escape from these alarming thoughts, 
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then, and find objects of worship congenial to their depraved 
natures, the heathen abandoned themselves to all the horrors 
and abominations of idolatry. 

But idolatry perverts the design for which God so nobly 
endowed man. The entire Old Testament is a protest 
against it. To recover man from the worship of idols, to 
the worship which was His due, was the grand end He 
had in view, in calling His people out of Egypt, teaching 
them the unity of the Godhead, and making them the 
depositaries of His truth. Why did He detain them forty 
years in the wilderness? ‘That He might wean them from 
the idolatrous practices of Egypt, and teach them the wor- 
ship of the one living and true God ; accordingly, while the 
first commandment claims for Him exclusive worship, the 
second forbids the worshipping of Him by means of idols 
(Exod. xx. 3-6). These commands are founded in sound 
philosophy : for how can the Infinite be represented by the 
finite? and then the dishonour of identifying Him with any 
of His creatures! ‘To whom will ye liken God, or what 
likeness will ye compare unto him?” (Isa. xl. 18.) 

Idolatry then had usurped His* place in the human 
heart ; dishonoured His great name, or ignored His exist- 
ence. The darkness had become universal, truth was 
banished from the earth. What, in the eye of God, must 
have been the moral delinquency of the being who had 
joined in the daring conspiracy to dishonour Him in the 
world which He had created for His glory? 

(0.) Zhe heathen are equally guilty of immorality. Just 
conceptions of God he at the foundation of all true religion ; 
accordingly Paul ascribes the immorality of the heathen to 
their idolatry: “ For this cause,” says he, ‘‘God gave them 
up unto vile affections: for even their women did change 
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the natural use into that which is against nature: and like- 
wise also the men, leaving the natural use of the woman, 
burned in their lust one toward another; men with men 
working that which is unseemly, and receiving in them- 
selves that recompense of their error which was meet. 
And even as they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do 
those things which are not convenient: being filled with 
all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetousness, 
maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceit, malig- 
nity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to 
parents, without understanding, covenant breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful” (Rom. 1. 26-31). 
What darker picture of human character could we possibly 
conceive? Nor has it ever been shown that it exceeds the 
reality. And what is true of ancient heathenism, is equally 
true of the heathen of the present day. Intelligent Hindoos, 
have frequently expressed their surprise, at the striking appli- 
cability of Paul’s language, to their own countrymen. 

The history of Greece and Rome, shows that the highest 
intellectual culture may be allied with the lowest moral 
debasement. Eloquence, poetry, philosophy, and art, in 
the age preceding the Gospel, had all attained a lofty pre- 
eminence; but these, instead of rectifying the heart, be- 
came rather the means of vicious indulgence. Poets, 
satirists, and philosophers, men who make men their special 
study, might all be adduced, as attesting the universal de- 
generacy. No generation had come up, free from the 
wickedness of its fathers. Primeval innocence, had every- 
where perished, before the deluge of corruption which had 
_ swept the earth. 
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And what is the state of the world at the present day? 
The same corruption prevails, wherever the Gospel has not 
been established in its purity. Here we find bloodshed, 
cruelty, lust, treachery, avarice. Here selfishness reigns 
unchecked—covetousness, indifference to the miseries of 
others, unkindness to the aged, cruelty to the young. 
Here brutal and abominable passions are indulged—revenge, 
licentiousness, envy, jealousy and malice. Here, too, super- 
stition debases and torments ; or if religion has assumed the 
form of worship, the deities worshipped reflect the moral 
character of their votaries— 


“* Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, and lust.” 


What intrigues and treachery, deadly feuds and bloody 
crimes, conspiracies, revolutions, and tyrannies, go to make 
up the history of every nation— 

** Who live in hatred, enmity, and strife 
Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 
Wasting the earth, each other to destroy ; 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 


Man had not hellish foes enough besides, 
That day and night for his destruction wait!” 


(c.) Zhe depravity of the heathen, then, by a law of moral 
affinity, consigns them to perdition. ‘Their character is abhorrent 
to God; and, unrenewed, must forever exclude them from His 
fellowship. The law of moral affinity as inevitably assigns 
the heathen a place with the lost as does any eternal decree.. 
It is said of Judas, that he went “to his own place” (Acts 
i. 25). With the character which he bore, we cannot doubt 
what that place was; and yet there is a singular delicacy in 
intimating the fact, as if everlasting woe is too dreadful a 
doom, to speak of it definitely as the portion of any one. 
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He went Zo his own place—to the place for which his pre- 
vious life and character had fitted him. All who die go to 
their own place: if holy, to heaven; if unholy, to hell 
“The law of moral continuity between the different stages 
of human life,” says Dr Chalmers, “is also the law of con- 
tinuity between the two worlds—which even the death that 
intervenes does not violate. Be he a saint or a sinner, each 
shall be filled with the fruit of his own ways—so that when 
translated into their respective places of fixed and everlast- 
ing destination, the one shall rejoice through eternity in that 
pure element of goodness which here he loved and aspired 
after; the other—a helpless, a degraded victim of those 
~ passions which lorded over him through life—shall be irre- 
vocably doomed to that worst of torments and that worst of 
tyranny—the torment of his own accursed nature, the inex- 
orable tyranny of evil.” * With the character of the heathen, 
then, as delineated by Paul, and confirmed by history and 
classical writers before us, what hope can we have of those 
who die ignorant of the Gospel? Moral character is the 
ground upon which destiny is settled, and a miserable eternity 
inevitably succeeds a life of sin. Sin and perdition are in- 
- separably connected. The offer of salvation, then, through 
the Gospel, is not necessary to render the heathen amen- 
able to eternal woe. 


2d, Scripture not only represents the heathen as awfully de- 
praved, and thereby necessarily doomed to woe in the future 
world, tt declares explicitly that for their sin they are so doomed. 
First of all, there is the declaration of the Psalmist— 
“The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations 
that forget God” (Ps. ix. 17). By “the nations that forget 
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God” we are evidently to understand the heathen. In 
David’s day all were heathen, except the Jews; and the 
language is equally applicable to the heathen of the present 
day. ‘The prediction of the Psalmist, then, is, that all who 
forget God must perish. What a gloom, unbroken by a 
single ray of hope, does such a text spread over a large | 
portion of the habitable globe ! 

Now, what is Old-Testament history, but a terrible com- 
mentary upon this declaration? What of Sodom, Babylon, 
Tyre, Edom, and Moab? ‘These were the seats and centres 
of idolatrous worship ; and God, in accordance with His 
warnings and threatenings, has utterly destroyed them. If, 
then, God’s abhorrence of ancient idolaters was such, that 
they are ‘‘ set forth for an example, suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire” (Jude 7), what hope can possibly be cherished 
for those dying in heathenism in the present day? God 
changes not. He who is immutably holy, hates idolatry a» 
He ever did; and He who is immutably true, 1s as faithful 
in the infliction of His threatenings, as He is in the fulfilment 
of His promises. Accordingly, we find that Paul, not only 
represents the heathen as awfully depraved, but that for their 
sin they are actually doomed to destruction. In addressing - 
Roman converts, he reminds them that they had been ‘the 
servants of sin,” and that ‘‘the end of those things is death.” 
That he means eternal death is evident, for he speaks of it 
in immediate contrast with eternal life; “ but the gift of God is 
eternal life” (Rom. vi. 20-23). Is this, then, not a very con- 
clusive intimation as to the final doom of the heathen? Or, 
if possible, he declares more explicitly, ‘‘ Who will render to 
every man according to his deeds: to them who, by patient. 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are conten- 
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tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the 
Gentile” (Rom. 1. 6-9). Here Gentile, equally with Jew, 
is declared “ worthy of death.” And having affirmed that 
the Gentiles who have not the law (that is, the Scriptures) 
are a law unto themselves, he asserts that “having sinned 
without law, they shall perish without law” (Rom. ii. 12). 
The word (aroavtyras) here translated perish, when used in 
reference to the punishment of the wicked, means everlast- 
ing destruction of soul and body in hell, as may be seen by 
a reference to* Matt. x. 28, xvii..14; John il..15, xvii. 12. 
The fact that in these passages it is opposed to eternal life 
is decisive of the question. 


3d, We not only assert the everlasting destruction of the 
heathen, upon Scripture grounds, we vindicate tt. 


Paul affirms that their depravity is their crime; they 
loved the darkness, and hated the light, and hence both Jew 
and Gentile are guilty before God, and “ qworthy of death ;” 
“The whole world leth in wickedness” (Rom. 1. 32; 
t John v. 19); and wickedness justly excludes from the 
kingdom of heaven. The views of Mr Alger seem to be 
based upon the supposition that the heathen, apart’ from 
the grace of God, have a nght to the Gospel, and hence 
the alleged injustice of punishing them for their sins. 
Scripture, however, presents their condition in a totally 
different light. Revelation they had, although not the 
- revelation of the Gospel. With tradition in every new | 
generation repeating the primal revelation, and nature and 
providence uniting with it their testimony; and with a 
capacity capable of interpreting its teaching, the heathen 
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in their ignorance of God are without excuse. For aught 
we know, they have all the revelation of God, which man 
would have possessed, had he maintained his integrity ; and 
but for the depravity of our hearts, the view of the Most 
High, as therein revealed, would fill us with adoring won- 
der. The heathen, however, instead of recognising God, 
loving and praising Him, worship the work of their 
own hands, and live in the gratification of the vilest 
passions. . 

Here, then, the pagan stands condemned by the same 
principle that condemns those who reject the Gospel. 
Many in Christian lands shall be condemned, because they 
have not duly improved their means of grace, and the pagan 
shall be condemned because they have not improved theirs. 
True, they know nothing of God’s spirituality, infinitude, 
holiness, and love. How, then, can they be assigned the 
same doom as the rejectors of a full revelation? To bring 
in a man guilty before God, it is not necessary that he be 
favoured with the fullest measure of privilege—the most 
effulgent light of heaven. To have been favoured with 
Divine revelation at all, imposes responsibility. Most 
readily is it admitted, that the heathen are not chargeable 
with the aggravated sin of having rejected Christ, and shall 
not therefore be visited with “the sorer punishment” with 
which those who are so chargeable shall be punished. To 
despise the blood of Christ, is a greatly more aggravated sin 
than to despise the light of nature. Privilege and oppor- 
tunity greatly vary. Even in our own land, how greatly 
diversified are these; and judgment shall be accordingly 
(Luke xii. 47, 48). 

But blind as are the heathen, and dim as is the revelation 
with which they are favoured, they sin not in ignorance. 
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Their knowledge of duty exceeds their performance of duty. 
The most debased idolater is not without some sense of 
right and wrong, good and evil; and when his conduct is 
brought to the standard of his own conscience, he is con- 
demned. “For when the Gentiles which have not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves: which show 
the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience 
also bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing, one another” (Rom. i. 14, I5). 
The list of sins enumerated by Paul in the first chapter of 
the Romans (Rom. i. 24-31) is as contrary to man’s natural 
instinct of what is right and proper, as it is contrary to 
Scripture teaching. But where is the heathen who ever 
lived as unperverted nature taught him? If, then, the 
heathen are condemned at the bar of conscience, why not 
at the bar of God? 

All this, it may be asserted, is true of the past, long 
ages ago, when the primal revelation of God and His law 
was not as yet lost; but dim, and yet more dim, has this 
revelation become, till scarce a character on the traditionary 
page can be deciphered ; or blind, and yet more blind, have 
the pagan become, till they seem all but utterly bereft of the 
means of knowing their duty. Are the heathen, then, of the 
present to be held as. culpable as were the heathen of early 
ages? To which we reply, the heavens shine as brightly, 
and ¢here are God’s attributes as legibly inscribed as they 
ever were : man’s capacity to discern, and affection to feel, 
remain unchanged ; conscience still is loyal to truth and 
duty. True, all have not been equally endowed or equally 
privileged ; but as the Lord demands account of even the 
single talent, it is evident that the lowest degree of capacity 
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and privilege, constitute responsibility, as certainly as do the 
highest ; the heathen are not so much in the condition of 
those who have wandered from God, as of those who have 
rebelled against Him. | 

But has not Jesus declared, “If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not had sin;” “If I had not 
done among them the works which none other man did, 
they had not had sin” (John xv. 22, 24). ‘‘ The meaning of 
these words,” says Dr John Brown, ‘‘is, not that mankind 
generally, or the Jews in particular, would have had no sin 
—would have been innocent—had not Christ come and 
made a revelation of Himself and His Father, and confirmed 
that revelation by miracles ; for, without reference to these 
circumstances, ‘the whole world is brought in guilty before 
God’ (Rom. ii. 19)—the law of nature convicting the 
Gentile, and the law of Moses convicting the Jew, of wilful 
violation of what they knew to be the will of God.”* ‘These 
texts, 1t may be further observed, have sole reference to the 
Jews ; and mean, that distinguished as had been their privi- 
leges, and great as undoubtedly had been their guilt through 
their abuse of them, the sin of which they had been guilty 
was never to be mentioned in comparison with their sin in 
rejecting the Son of God. 

The argument of Paul must be accepted, or we must hold 
the heathen innocent—that the inadequacy of their religious 
privileges exempts them from moral responsibility ; in other 
words, that they are no more amenable to God than are 


the irrational animals. But who would so rank either the 


ancient heathen of Greece and Rome, or the modern 
heathen of India and China? Are men, whose intellectual 
achievements are the admiration of the world, to be so 


* <¢ Tyiscourses of Our Lord,” vol. iii., p. 455. 
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regarded? or are even the crowd, among whom they lived, 
to be so regarded ? 

Thus, then, even according to Mr Alger’s limited notion 
of sin, the condemnation of the heathen is according to the 
strictest principles of justice—the ground of it being their 
disregard of the light and law of nature. Overthrow this 
conclusion, and the entire argument of the apostle, as to 
man’s relation to God and the method of restoration to His 
favour, falls.to the ground. 


4th, Zhere remains to be noticed the important fact, that 
the Gospel ts sent to save those thus imperiled. 


Paul, in writing to the Ephesians, declares that before the 
Gospel came to them, they had “no hope,” and were “ with- 
out God in the world.” In writing to the Corinthians he 
declares: “ After that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness 
of preaching, to save them that believe.” Again, he asks 
the Romans, ‘“‘ How shall they believe in Him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear without a preacher ?” 
OP piedint 2 551 Cor. i. 21; Rom, x. 14.) ;Does the apostle, 
then, not intimate in language as plain as it was possible to 
employ, that the state of the heathen without the Gospel, 
is hopeless? Christ came to save a lost world, and the 
Gospel is God’s message of mercy, not to a world in danger 
of being lost, but to a world already lost. Is it not, then, a 
legitimate inference, that those who remain ignorant of it 
perish? It comes to those who are guilty, offering pardon ; 
it comes to those who have no righteousness, offering the 
righteousness of God; it comes to those who are polluted, 
offering purity; but to the reception of these a volun- 
tary, personal acceptance, is requisite; in other words, 
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faith and repentance are essential to salvation. If so, 
what hope is there of those who know nothing of the 
Gospel ? 

The attempt to escape from this terrible reality, by alleging 
some inconceivable provision of mercy in the world beyond, 
is a trifling with awfully momentous interests. Some, we 
are aware, are so appalled at the thought of millions of 
human beings existing forever in inexpressible misery, that 
they will accept of any theory which sheds a ray of hope 
upon the future of the heathen. But the question is one of 
fact, and not of feeling. It is not merciful, then, to represent 
it as a possible thing, that those dying in heathendom, without 
having been favoured with the means of grace, may, in the 
world to come, enjoy the privileges which have been denied 
them here, and through these privileges, come to a saving 
knowledge of the truth. To proclaim such a doctrine is to 
imperil everlasting interests upon a mere peradventure, and 
annihilate the most powerful stimulus to perform aright our 
duty to the perishing. In Paul’s address to the elders of 
Miletus, he declared, “I take you to record this day, that 
I am pure from the blood of all men. For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God” (Acts 
xx. 26, 27). Here it is obvious that a minister may so 
preach, or so fail to preach, as to be chargeable with the 
guilt of soul murder. If, then, souls may perish through 
ministerial unfaithfulness, may not the heathen perish through 
the unfaithfulness of the Church P 

But it has been supposed that, as those dying in infancy 
are saved, so may the heathen be saved. . The cases are not 
similar. We are taught that only transgressors shall be 
adjudged to perdition. Infants are not transgressors, but 
the heathen are. We can conceive of infants being un- 
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consciously made subjects of renewing grace, through their 
relation to Christ, just as they have become depraved 
through their relation to Adam; but such a fact is in no 
way applicable to those who have failed to render God the 
affection and homage of which they are capable, and which 
even the light of nature teaches He is worthy (Rom. i. 
19-21). 

There are others who ask the question, What of those 
noble-minded men in both ancient and modern times who 
were sincere inquirers after truth? What of Plato and 
Cicero and Aristotle?—men who, by the purity of their 
lives, and the sublimity of their aspirations, gave reason to 
believe, that if they had lived under the influences of Chris- 
tianity, they would have been found among the most distin- 
guished of its professors. We admit that the inquiry is not 
without force. ‘The truths taught by nature,” says Dr 
Wardlaw, ‘are also taught by revelation ; and the question 
is, whether as taught by nature—that is, by themselves, un- 
connected with the peculiar discoveries of the inspired 
volume—God has ever been pleased to honour them with 
the accompaniment of His Spirit, and so to make them the 
instrumental means of spiritual benefit to the souls of men. 
Whilst the supposition involves nothing either impossible 
or unworthy of the Divine agent, yet it may be regarded as 
at least dubious in point of fact whether the Spirit ever 
does make use of the truths taught by the light of nature 
alone, for renewing hearts and bringing erring men back to 
God. When the apostle says, ‘ After that in the wisdom of 
God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God, 
by the foolishness of preaching, to save them that believe,’ 
his language certainly favours the contrary supposition.” 
There was much wisdom in the words of the late Dr Law- 
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son of Selkirk when the question was submitted for his 
decision. ‘Travelling in a stage-coach, he found as his com- 
panions two young gentlemen who were disposed to make 
light of the subject of future punishment. By way of for- 
tifying their position, one of them remarked, “ It cannot be 
that such a man as Socrates is lost ;” and then appealed to 
the Doctor, who had taken no part in the conversation. 
In reply, with that gravity of manner for which he was so 
remarkable, he said, “It is not for me to seek to be wise 
above what is written; but this I may observe—If you and 
I are so favoured as to get to heaven, and we find Socrates 
there, we will be very glad to see him; and if he is not there, 
we will be assured there is a good reason for his absence.” 
It is needless to add that the subject was prosecuted no 
further. 

If, however, such instances occur, the transformation shall 
undoubtedly be accomplished in time. The uniform teach- 
ing of Scripture is, that the present is the only state of pro- 
bation. Now is the sowing time—eternity is the reaping 
time. There is not a hint within the limits of revelation, 
which warrants the hope of sins being pardoned and souls 
regenerated in the future state. 
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‘“On this hypothesis, what damnation do those in hell suffer, more 
than real Christians suffer in this life? They are kept in a state of 
more merciful and gracious discipline till they are prepared, and then 
they are taken to heaven. The same is true of every real Christian in 
this life. This difference, however, is worthy of notice, that the disci- 
pline of hell is far more advantageous than that of this life, and likely 
to fit the subject more speedily and thoroughly ; otherwise it would 
never have been applied.”’—Zdwards. 


a Popish Church holds that some, in the spi- 
» ritual world, are to be purged by fire; and others - 
| hold that we are to be purged by suffering. 


I. Let us first of all examine the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome upon the subject. 


Purgatory, according to Calmet, who was himself a 
Catholic, is, ‘“‘ That state of those souls, which, having de- 
parted out of this life without expiating certain impurities 
that deserve not eternal damnation ; or which, not having 
undergone the punishment due to their sins, expiate them 
by such punishments as God inflicts on them, before they 
enjoy His presence.” Mohler, in his ‘‘Symbolik,” puts it 
thus : “It is the most complete contradiction to enter into 
heaven polluted with sin. Therefore the question obtrudes 
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itself, How is man finally delivered from sin, and holiness 
established in him ?” 

The doctrine is of considerable antiquity, having been 
propounded as early as the sixth or seventh century. It has 
been acutely observed by the late Dr J. W. Alexander, that 
on inspecting ancient Christian monuments, a remarkable 
change of expression is observable. ‘‘ He doth rest in 
peace” has given place to ‘‘ May he rest in peace;” and 
thus we can, by means of authentic marbles, almost lay the 
finger on the point of time at which Ae vests was trans- 
muted into Jay he rest. The doctrine is evidently of 
heathenish origin. We find in the writings of Plato, Virgil, 
and Cicero, similar representations; so that could the Church 
of Rome establish for these writings the claim of inspira- 
tion, the question would be settled against us. 

Virgil says— 

‘* Ergo exercentur poenis veterumque malorum 
Supplicia expendunt.”’ 
‘¢ Atneid,” vi. 739, 740. 

In support of the doctrine, the writings of the fathers are 
appealed to, the Apocrypha is quoted; and although the 
Bible is not regarded by those who teach it.as of supreme 
authority, wherever a passage can be found that bears the 
semblance of giving it countenance, it is readily advanced. 

But the doctrine is contrary to the Bible method of salva- 
tion. The Bible directs the sinner to. the blood of Jesus, 
and the grace of the Spirit; but not a word does it utter 
respecting purgatorial purification or masses for the dead 
(John i. 29; Heb: ix. 14; Acts xiii. 38; 1 Johni. 7). Were 
it true that the soul is sanctified by purgatorial fires, how 
could the angel have said to John, ‘‘ These are they which 
came out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, 
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and MADE THEM WHITE IN THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB?” (Rev. 
vu. 14.) Itis by the blood of Christ, and the grace of the 
Spirit, we are purified and saved; and this is accomplished 
now, and not hereafter. 

The doctrine is equally contrary to the Scripture repre- 
sentations of the state of departed believers. If any at death 
had sins to purge away, the penitent thief surely was of 
the number ; and yet Christ promised that he would be with 
Him ¢at day in paradise. We are told that “the righteous 
is taken away from the evil to come ;” but how can this be, 
if at death he is ushered into purgatory? We are assured, 
‘“‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, that they 
may rest from their labours ;” but how is vest compatible 
with purgatorial torments? (Luke xxii. 43; Isa. lvil. 1; 
Rey. xv. 13:) 

Purgatory, according to Mohler, is a theory framed with 
the view of getting rid of the difficulty of our sanctification 
being only partial at death. But surely a theory might have 
been framed more in accordance with Scripture representa- _ 
tions. That “the souls of believers are at their death made 
perfect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory,” 
seems more in accordance with all that we know respecting 
the departed. How, then, may this be accomplished? We 
at once admit that death sanctifies no one; but these 
things may be noticed. At death we are released from the 
influence of the body—how much of sin and weakness 
originates in a disordered corporeal system! But, then, 
appetite which tempted to excess, and pain which tempted 
to murmuring, expire—the last lingering sinful desire is 
hushed in the stillness of the tomb. How great, too, is the 
demoralising influence of worldly objects! But in death 


we escape beyond their reach. Then things heavenly and 
M 
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spiritual come full into view—they are no longer mere 
shadowy abstractions, poetic fictions, indistinct speculations, 
but realities, and realities bearing upon the soul in all their 
native force. And may we not conclude that in that hour 
the believer is favoured with special grace—grace adequate 
to the time of need? If, then, at death the believer is per- 
fected in holiness, no more chastisement is requisite. 

We have further objection to the doctrine. If men car- 
ried their bodies into the spiritual world, we might under- 
stand how fire could torment them ; but how fire should in 
any manner affect a spirit, is beyond our comprehension. 
The notion of purgatory is evidently founded on the radical 
error which regards sin as a physical defilement, capable of 
‘ being expelled by physical causes. Blessed be God, we 
have been taught another doctrine. What peace can we 
have in dying, if then we are to be filled with “a certain 
fearful looking for of judgment, and fiery indignation?” 
Miserable comforters in such a crisis must be those who 
come to tell us of penal fire and ages of agony—to extort 
from our fears a price for their masses, or to abandon us to 
the terrors which they have excited! Rather shall we rest 
in the blessed announcement: ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin.” If so, what is there left for fire 
or masses to doP 


Il. A modified view of purgatory has recently become 
popular among those esteemed orthodox. 


We say recently become jopular, for it is by no means 
new. Could it be credited, it is asked, that such men 
as Aristotle, Socrates, Plutarch, and others of lofty endow- 
ments and exemplary character, were eternally lost? ‘So 
reasoned the more charitable divines of the middle ages,” says 
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the Rev. Mr Heard; “and we at least, in our zeal for truth, 
need not fall behind them in charity.”* It is, however, a poor 
homage to charity to seek a refuge for error, however humane, 
amid her ample folds. Charity resents all such liberties, and 
will be no party to views which compromise the truth and 
majesty of God. ‘The modern form of this error presents 
itself thus: Scripture may yet disclose the fact that the 
intermediate state is a day of grace to all who die in infancy, 
or those who, as idiots and savages, are only children of an 
older growth.t ‘ Holy Scripture,” says Lange, in comment- 
ing on 1 Peter iv. 6, ‘nowhere asserts the eternal condem- 
nation of those who have died, either as heathen, or as not 
having heard the Gospel. It rather implies, in many pas- 
sages, that repentance is possible even beyond the grave, 
and distinctly declares that the final decision is made, not 
at the moment of death, but at the last day. (See Acts vu. 
31; 2 Tim. i. 12-18; 1 Johniv. 17.) In this passage, how- 
ever, as in I Peter iil. 19, St Peter distinctly teaches that 
God’s way of salvation does not end with this life; and that 
to those who have departed this life without hearing of 
Christ, such a proclamation or preaching shall be made 
hereafter.” ¢ 

“Probation, as the Church universal has ever taught, ends 
with the life,” says Mr Cazenove. ‘On whichever side of 
a line, known by God only, any man dies, on that side he 
will eternally remain. Nevertheless, as the saved must, in 
almost every case, have some remaining alloy of evil; so, 
too, the rejected can seldom have lost every trace of good. 
During the interval between death and the resurrection, it 

* Heard’s ‘‘ Tripartite Nature of Man,” 2d edit., p. 275. 
+ Lbid., p. 279. 


t Vide Lange’s ‘‘ Biblewerk,” 1 Pet. iv. 6. 
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is probable that souls may receive that completion of their 
condition which fits them for becoming partners with holy 
angels and denizens of heaven, or, alas! partners with 
demons and denizens of hell. And thus in some sense 
there would be forgiveness after death.” * 

‘That the intermediate state,” says the Rev. Mr Heard, 
‘“‘may be the scene of a display of the riches of God’s long- 
suffering and grace, as far transcending any we know of 
at present, as this dispensation transcends that of Judaism, 
is an opinion of some, on which possibly the well-known 
passages (1 Pet. i. 18, iv. 6) are intended some day or 
other to throw light.”+ So, according to such theology, 
it is not so terrible a thing to die impenitent, as a day 
greatly transcending the present in grace may yet dawn 
upon the gloomy abode of unconverted men! Were the 
doctrine supported by Scripture, it would doubtless afford 
a blessed relief as respects the final destiny of the heathen. 

Such, then, are the views of many German commentators— 
views taught in the Episcopal Church of both England, Scot- 
land, and America—views taught by some Nonconformist 
theologians—views taught under the sanction of high autho- 
rity, and eagerly embraced by multitudes to whom the sterner 
aspects of Divine truth are distasteful. Insuperable objec- 
tions, however, present themselves to these views. They 
are utterly without foundation in Scripture. The judgment is 
represented as having sole reference to the life that now is. 
Each on the great day is to receive the “‘ ¢hzmgs done in his 
body” (2 Cor. v. 10), but how is this consistent with the idea 
of probation in the adzsembodied state? Texts, it is true, are 
quoted by Lange on behalf of a future state of grace and 


* “¢ Universalism,” by John G. Cazenove, M.A., p. 55. 
+ Heard’s ‘‘ Tripartite Nature of Man,” 2d edit., p. 280. 
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probation ; but, when we turn to the passages specified, we 
can discover no reason for their being so adduced. For 
instance, what is there in Paul’s prayer for his friend Onesi- 
phorus, “‘ The Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy 
of the Lord in that day” (2 Tim. i. 18), on which to found 
the doctrine that souls may be saved between death and the 
resurrection? and yet for this purpose Lange quotes it. 
Might not Paul, or any other man, so pray, without such a 
thought ever being present to his mind? When we express 
the hope that beloved brethren may be found on the right 
hand of the Judge on the great day, do we imply that we 
believe in an zntermediate day of grace? No more, then, 
did Paul imply this when he so prayed for his friend. 

And may we not believe in such a thing as do/dness in the 
day of judgment (1 John iv. 17), without founding upon it, 
as Lange does, such a doctrine? and as for 1 Pet. ii. 18, 19, 
whatever it means, it cannot mean that “ God’s way of sal- 
vation does not end with the present life,” for it is the 
uniform doctrine of Scripture that it does so end (Ps. xcv. 7 ; 
Heb. ili. 7-15; 2 Cor. vi. 2). Such are the texts upon which 
the doctrine is based; and it is surely only necessary to 
quote them, to show its unscriptural character. Every 
motive to repentance derives force from a consideration 
of the brevity of human life, and the fact that with its 
termination, is settled the question of the soul’s salvation. 
But proclaim the doctrine of hope beyond the grave, and 
there is not a pulpit in the land which is not bereft of its 
power ! 


Ill. Zhose who hold this view specify suffering wzthout 
indicating tts nature, as the means of deliverance from hell. 


Dr John Young says—“ The process of spiritual purgation 
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which can be likened to nothing so much as to the gnawing 
of the undying worm. . . . . This furnace of probation, 
to which the New Testament likens the future of evil, shall 
it not illuminate and purify while it scathes?”* ‘Since 
it has been admitted that reformation is an indispensable end 
in human systems of punishment,” says Mr Westlake, ‘it has 
become impossible to believe at the same time in the 
eternity of Divine punishment, and in the omnipotence of 
the Deity.” + And Mr Birks tells us that “ even the justice 
of God, in all its severity, may be like a medicine to guilty 
sinners.” { ; 

Dr Chauncy speaks of “‘the miseries of the other world 
as a proper discipline,” for the recovery of sinners.§ “I 
know well,’ says Mr Maurice, ‘‘that when we see a fellow- 
creature plunging down deeper and deeper into the abyss, 
when we think he has taken the final plunge, and when then, 
just then, the voice is heard saying to him, ‘Thy soul 
shall be required of thee,’ . . . . the rebellious spirit may 
have been stopped in a career where all persons and cir- 
cumstances were probably abetting its ruin, on purpose that 
it might be subjected to other methods of cure.” || 


IV. Wow, we at once deny that the suffering inflicted as 
punishment ts disciplinary. 


The reformation of the criminal may indeed be regarded, 
in passing upon him sentence, but it is not always so. 
Under the best governments, the general welfare of the 


* «The Creator and the Creation,” p. 286. 

+ ** Essays on Church Policy.” 

$ ‘* Victory of Divine Goodness,” p. 182. 

§ ‘The Salvation of All Men,” pp. 321, 322. 
|| Sermon on ‘‘ Death and Life,” p. 15. 
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state is the primary end contemplated in the infliction of 
penalty ; while the reformation of the criminal is secondary, 
and is often altogether disregarded. We intuitively connect 
punishment with sin, without the slightest reference to the 
good of the criminal. Punishment, according to its 
primary and simplest idea, is only evil to him who suffers 
it—the award of demerit. We do not hang men for their 
own good, but for the good of others. 

But apart from the design of punishment or suffering, 
what is its tendency? Are our penal establishments really 
reformatories? Were our jails to discharge their inmates, 
would it be found that penal endurance had qualified them 
for honest callings and the society of honest men? In the 
world itself, as we well know, there is suffering enough. 
Sometimes it follows so close upon transgression, that we 
cannot fail to recognise in it the retributive hand of God; 
but how seldom is it corrective! What conceivable in- 
fluence, can punishment inflicted by God, exert in begetting 
the love of God? The fear of consequences may deter from 
the gratification of lust, but never does it eradicate the de- 
sire to indulge. The depraved propensity still exists in all 
its force; hence the soul remains as unfit for heaven as 
ever. rs 

Such is the testimony of experience, as to suffering, that 
may be regarded as judicial; what, then, saith the Scrip- 
ture P 

When in mercy God afflicts the believer, spiritual improve- 
ment may be the result; but apart from Divine grace, its 
influence is rather torender more obdurate. Rebuked the 
ungodly may be for his impiety, scorched by fire, wasted by 
famine, destroyed by pestilence; but these are no sooner 
withdrawn, than again he defies the Almighty. Did the 
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plagues sent upon Pharaoh subdue and purify him? Did 
they not rather confirm him in his obduracy? Did Israel 
in the desert, become penitent and obedient under the 
terrible judgments with which God was pleased to visit 
them? Did the judgments which fell upon Satan’s subjects, 
on the pouring out of the sixth vial, subdue and purify 
them? Did they not rather exasperate their rebellion? 
‘¢ And men were scorched with great heat, and blasphemed 
the name of God, which hath power over these plagues: 
and they repented not to give Him glory. And the fifth 
angel poured out his vial upon the seat of the beast ; and 
his kingdom was full of darkness; and they gnawed their 
tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven be- 
cause of their pains and their sores, and repented not of 
their deeds” (Rev. xvi. 9-11). Whatever be the reference 
of this passage, it evidently indicates what is the effect of 
penal infliction upon incorrigible offenders. The devil has 
already suffered through long ages, and with what results ? 
Is his depravity subdued ? - Has virtue in his case recovered 
its sway? The time will come when he shall obtain release 
and go forth once more; on a mission of mercy, shall we say ? 
No, but on a mission of even greater malignity and decep- 
tion ; and what will be true of him, shall doubtless be true 
of his legions. 

The Bible presents but one instance of the effect of suffer- 
ing in hell upon a human spirit, and certainly it affords no 
countenance to the theory in question. In the parable of 
Lazarus and the rich man, the latter. gives no evidence of 
the sanctifying influence of penal infliction. It is to Abra- 
ham and not to God he addresses his prayer ; there is even 
the insinuation that the Almighty had dealt with him un- 
fairly ; his very prayer that some one from the dead might 
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be sent to his father’s house, and his confidence, that if 
one was so sent, they would repent, implies that if he had 
been favoured with more satisfactory evidence—more of the 
supernatural—it would have been otherwise with him that 
day. The very longings in hell of this voluptuous man, 
savour of his carnal life. “Send Lazarus that he may dip 
the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue.” ‘There 
is still there the craving appetite, but the means of gratifica- 
tion are not. Then he is occupied solely with his suffering, 
It is to be rid of pain, not of sin, for which he prays. “I am 
tormented in this flame.” Not aword about his sins. How 
different was it with David. Throughout the 51st psalm, 
there is nothing beyond the most distant allusion to Divine 
wrath ; but how bitterly does he bewail sin as polluting to 
his soul, and offensive to God! 


V. Lven ordinary affictions, apart from Divine grace, have 
in them nothing fitted to benefit the soul. 


Although ordinary providential dispensations are destitute 
of the element we call wrath, and hence more likely to be 
followed by salutary moral and spiritual results ; when viewed 
by themselves we fail to discover in them a merciful tendency. 
The loss of health, paralysis, insanity, bereavements of wife 
and children, bereavement of father and mother, the profli- 
gacy of relatives, incurable diseases, horrible bodily disfigure- 
ments, the loss of eyesight, hearing, or the vigour necessary 
for accustomed labour, are surely not among our blessings! 

We do grant that “all things work together for good to 
those who love God.” ‘The grand design of affliction, as 
Paul teaches in the 12th chapter of the Hebrews, is, to 
make believers partakers of the Divine holiness; and it 
accomplishes this end by begetting greater susceptibility to 
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spiritual impressions ; but nowhere is it taught in Scripture, 
that affliction prepares for heaven on any principle of mere 
compensation, or that, apart from Divine grace, it has in it 
any transforming power whatever. We can understand how 
corrupt affections may be subdued, and holy affections may | 
be invigorated, under the combined influence of faith and 
affliction; but we can form no conception of how this can 
be accomplished in a state of unmixed evil, and where the 
Holy Spirit never comes. Even in the present state, afflic- 
tions require to be tempered with mercy, or the spirit would 
utterly fail (Ps. Ixxvilt.. 37-39 5) Isa.xxvil...3'3, Jersxoxcie 
‘xivi. 28). What benefit, then, can possibly accrue to the 
soul from affliction, in a state where unmitigated suffering 
is the allotment ? 


VI. Lf punishment in the future ts to be disciplinary or 
corrective, why ts the fact not declared in Scripture ? 


There, indeed, we are told that some of the righteous shall 
be found on the great day sadly at fault. While building 
upon the true foundation, they shall be found to have up- 
reared upon it a character combining with what is really 
good, much that is erroneous and blameworthy, and that all 
this shall be swept away (1 Cor. 11. 12-15). But the refer- 
ence is to persons who are believers. If, then, the finally 
impenitent are to be thus saved, how is it that the fact is 
not announced in Scripture? The New Testament words 
(wasdeia, sasdedw) for corrective discipline, are. never once 
used in such a connection (Heb. xii. 5-8, 11; 1 Cor. xi. 32; 
2 Cor. vi. 9; Rev. iil. 19). Rather do we read, “‘ Vengeance 
is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord.” ‘‘ These be the days 
of vengeance.” ‘The wicked are represented as “ suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.’ ‘They shall be destroyed by 
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“a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery zxdigna- 
tion.” They “shall drink of the wine of the wrath of God 
poured out without mixture into the cup of His indignation.” 
And then in that oft-quoted text, we read—‘‘ And whoso- 
ever shall offend one of these little ones that believe in me, 
it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck, and he were cast into the sea. Andif thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, 
than having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that 
never shall be quenched ; where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. And if thy foot offend thee, cut 
it off: it is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having 
two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that never shall 
be quenched ; where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: 
it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with 
one*eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell-fire ; 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 
(vomiexi to 5" Lake: xxis22 372) Thess. 1.8; Jude 7; Heb. 
x. 27; Rev. xiv. 10, 11; Mark ix. 42-48.) Is there aught 
like corrective discipline here? Why speak of “it being 
better to have a millstone hung about the neck, and cast 
into the sea,” if it be corrective discipline that is meant? 
Surely these texts are not descriptive of paternal dealings, 
Would it do to characterise the believer’s trials as vengeance, 
eternal fire, judgment, indignation, wrath, wrath poured out 
without mixture? ‘To suppose that the Scripture writers 
understood by these terms, mere fatherly discipline, is to 
charge them with an ignorance most dishonouring to their 
high calling. 

How different is the following language :—“ As many as 
I love, I rebuke and chasten.” “Turn ye, turn ye, from 
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your evil ways: for why will ye die?” “I have surely heard 
Ephraim bemoaning himself... . . For since I spake 
against him, I do earnestly remember him.” (Rev. i. 19 ; 
Ezek, -xxxill. 11); Jer.. xxxt. 18-20.) “Have wes tienes 
Scripture, anything approaching language like this addressed’ 
to the finally impenitent? Is it ever said of them, that He 
afflicts not willingly, but for their profit ? that chastisement 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness—that they 
must through much tribulation enter the kingdom of God 
—that God dealeth with them as with sons ? 

Now if punishment be disciplinary, it must work for the 
good of those who suffer it—must be for their profit—must 
yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness. All this is true 
of affliction as it pertains to the people of God: if, then, 
penal suffering be for the profit of those who suffer it, why 
is it not said so? If it conducts to heaven, why not a hint 
that such shall be its effect? If the damned be really*the 
sons of God, why call them the children of the devil? If 
the rich man in hell only required to abide there till his 
purification was complete, why did not Abraham address 
him in more encouraging terms? why did he not respond to 
his appeal thus: ‘‘ Your sufferings are for your good, and so 
_ soon as they have purified you, they shall cease?” The 
truth is, we see little to be gained by the substitution of a 
Protestant for a Popish purgatory. 


VII. Even were wt true that future punishment ts disciplin- 
ary, what security would the fact afford that all shall be saved ? 


What more powerful means can be employed ? what more 
affecting display of the evil of sin, or the love of God, can 
we conceive than what the cross affords? what more per- 
suasive overtures to repent and believe than what the 
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Gospel presents? what dispensations of Providence better 
fitted to wean from sin, and win to God, than those of 
which men are here the subjects? That penal inflictions 
will suffice, is not borne out by the past history of the lost. 
Nor can we overlook the fact, that the seat of resistance is 
in the soul itself. Here lurks the obduracy, which it does 
not consist with the principles of moral government that 
God should overcome. If so many in this life resist the 
means of grace, how know we that many may not equally 
resist the means alleged to be employed in the world to 
come? If, then, any do resist, punishment must continue ; 
so even according to this theory, punishment may be ever- 
lasting. . 

But we have still further objection to the theory before 
us. It is the uniform doctrine of Scripture, that repentance 
- constitutes no part of the ground of a sinner’s acceptance 
before God. Nothing is more evident, than that here all 
works are excluded. Even on the supposition, then, that 
future suffering will beget repentance, repentance would 
avail nothing to salvation. Repentance doubtless becomes 
all who do wrong, and the obligation to repent rests as 
certainly upon the inmates of hell as upon others; but in 
repentance we fail to discover any virtue to accomplish the 
results ascribed to it. Repentance is not mere sorrow for 
the consequences of sin, it is rather genuine contrition 
originating in an apprehension of the demerit of sin ; but in 
this there is no reparation for the offence committed. The 
offence committed is no way changed an its character 
thereby—the injury to the law, the injury to the cause of 
righteousness, the injury to God and man, still remain. 
The sinner in such a case simply acknowledges that the 
law which he has violated is just—that he deserves to 
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perish ; but this acknowledgment does not divest his con- 
duct of the demerit for which he is doomed to suffer, or 
make the slightest satisfaction to the law which has been 
violated. Do tears cancel our debts, and exempt from the 
importunity of inexorable creditors? Do protestations of 
regret constitute a passport to the freedom of the criminal?» 
Not a government on earth could exist for a day, were its 
laws based upon the principle of granting remission of the 
penalty, to all who repented of their misdeeds. Are we, 
then, to introduce a principle to the government of God, 
which any petty police court in the land would scorn to 
tecognise? According to this theory, the evil of sin is not 
in itself, but in impenitence, and hence men must suffer not 
for their sins, but for their impenitence. But why talk of 
satisfying the law by repentance, when it speaks only of 
wrath? By the law is the knowledge of sin, but not of 
salvation. Its voice is not, ‘ Cursed is he that repents not,” 
but, ‘‘ Cursed is every one that continueth not in all things 
which are written in the book of the law to do them.” 
Whatever the mercy of God may do for us, His law and 
justice speak of nothing but doom. 

But further: More than mere acquittal at the bar of God 
is requisite. Acquittal may place a man in the position of 
one who has not sinned, but it affords him no title to the 
awards of righteousness. Obedience to the law is as essen- 
tial as its non-transgression. How, then, are the inmates 
of hell to attain the position of those who are righteous, 
either by their own obedience or that of Christ? The 
supposition implies a new term of probation, new means of 
grace, a new Offer of salvation; but we have already shown 
that Scripture affords no hope of a day of grace beyond the 
grave. 
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VII. Or tf tt be the fact, that future punishment ts disct- 
plinary, and certain to tissue in universal repentance, why, we 
ask, 7s not the necessary discipline tmposed now ? 

The means which were made effectual to the salva- 
tion of a blood-thirsty Manasseh, or a ‘persecuting Saul, 
or a crucified thief, might have been made effectual to 
the salvation of all. Are we told that God respects 
man’s moral agency? Had He then no respect to such 
agency in the cases noted? Had the salvation of the 
race been the purpose of God, the grace adequate to 
the salvation of some, would doubtless have been ade- 
quate to the salvation of all. The objection founded 
on man’s free agency is just as pertinent to the con- 
version of souls in hell, as it is to their conversion on 
earth. _ If conversion by hell torments are consistent with 
free agency, surely conversion by earthly discipline is equally 
so. If greater suffering be requisite, then why is it not 
sent? Human capacity is evidently adequate to even 
greater suffering than what falls to the lot of the most 
afflicted? If, then, all that is essential to the conversion 
of impenitent men be greater suffering, why is it not im- 
posed even now? Were God as merciful as the advocates 
of Universalism represent, such an imposition would be 
more in accordance with their views of His character. 

The idea of future punishments being corrective, changes 
the whole basis of salvation under the Gospel, from grace 
through Christ, to satisfaction personally rendered to the 
law, and revolutionises all our notions of Divine retribution. 
Even when the admission is made, that God inflicts ven- 
geance, still the qualification, that it is for the good of the 
sinner, and is only continued up to the point of securing 
that good, is a virtual denial of the Divine wrath altogether ; 
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for the suffering which is essential to reformation is no 
curse, but a blessing. But in that case, what of the curse 
of the law? for we have always supposed that the sufferings 
of hell constituted that curse. Upon this supposition, how- 
ever, the law has no curse; hence we have no law, for a 
law without a penalty is no law. 

Such is the conclusion to which this theory leads. Jesus 
came to deliver us from the curse of the law; but to deliver 
us from its curse, according to this theory, would be to 
deprive us of a most wholesome and necessary discipline— 
a discipline painful and severe no doubt, but nevertheless 
wholesome and necessary. Surely that which delivers 
from eternal suffering, however painful, must be a blessing, 
and no curse. We are aware that Christ is “exalted a 
prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and 
forgiveness of sin;” but certainly it is a new view of His 
office, which regards Him as bestowing these blessings by 
means so terrible. 


iV 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT NOT DISPROPOR- 
BION D TO THE DEMERIT OF SIN. 


**Qualities are not to be measured by duration; they bear no more 
relation to it than they do to space. The hatefulness of sin is seated in 
itself—in its own inherent quality of evil; by that its ill deservings are 
to be measured, not by the narrowness of the limits, either of time or 
space, within which the good providence of God hath confined its power 
of doing mischief.” — Horsley. 


between sin and endless suffering, is a very ancient 

mode of apologising for its commission. “ Ye shall 

not surely die,” said the arch-deceiver (Gen. 111. 4) ; 
‘God is too good to visit an offence so trivial with a penalty 
so tremendous.” ‘‘ To doom His creatures to endless woe, 
for the transgressions of a transitory life, is at variance with 
all intelligent views of His character.” Or the objection is 
sometimes put in this form: ‘Is it not unfair to punish 
forever, an offence committed in a moment of time?” Our 
- answer is, that to estimate the demerit of an offence by the 
time occupied by its commission is absurd. Even under 
human governments, an offence committed in a moment, is 
often awarded years of punishment, nay, awarded death 
itself; and the general assent of mankind approves the 
award. Suppose a case: A man in a moment of passion 


strikes a fatal blow. He is arrested and tried. The evi 
N 


HE objection founded on the alleged disproportion 
: : 
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dence against him is conclusive. What would we think, 
then, should his counsel plead thus—‘‘ Undoubtedly the 
prisoner at the bar struck the fatal blow; but mark, that it 
was the act of a moment; and as it is thus evidently of 
a very trivial character, the most lenient infliction will be 
an ample penalty.” What counsel would risk his pro- 
fessional reputation upon such a plea; or what judge would 
so dishonour his office as to give effect to it? And yet 
this is the argument by which our opponents would seek to 
persuade us that everlasting punishment is disproportioned 
to the demerit of sin. The comparison lies properly, not 
between the duration or quantity of sinning, and the dura- 
tion of suffering, but between the demerit or guality of sin, 
and the degree of suffering. 

If human laws extend the penalty as far as they can 
reach the criminal, why may not Divine laws follow the 
soul into eternity? The very brevity of human probation 
ageravates the guilt of its misimprovement. If life were as 
extended as in the olden times, when men lived to nigh a 
thousand years, the sin of neglecting or delaying salvation 
might be less heinous. Who might not act as Felix did, 
with the prospect of ages before him, in which to retrieve 
his folly? but what apology can be advanced for him who 
barters the bliss of eternity for the indulgence of a day? 
The very brevity of probation, aggravates the guilt of mis- 
improving it. 

But again: Who is to be judge of what sin deserves ? 
He who is to decide this question must be able to com- 
prehend the evil of sin, and be free from all bias. Man, 
then, is both intellectually and morally incompetent to 
judge in such a case. How inadequate, for instance, is a 
child to estimate the demerit of crimes committed against 
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human laws! To put a man in jail for stealing a piece of 
money, or counterfeiting the name of another, or to punish 
the sin of a moment with a whole life of penalty, may seem 
to a child, a punishment greatly disproportioned to the 
offence ; and yet, in a few years, when that child’s mind is 
fully matured, the offence may appear every way worthy of 
such an award. If, then, a man can judge in such a matter 
better than a child, shall not God alone be deemed adequate 
to estimate the demerit of sin? What is the distance be- 
tween the child and the man, compared to that between 
man and God? 

The demerit of sin depends on the character of the law 
and government which it dishonours. Our standard of 
measurement is not arithmetical, but moral—not given the 
amount of crime to determine the degree of punishment, 
but what is the demerit of the offence, the character of the 
law broken, the character of the law-giver dishonoured, the 
interests imperilled. As God alone, then, can survey and 
duly estimate the nature of sin and its consequences through- 
out His boundless dominions, our theorising upon the sub- 
ject is vain. One fact, however, is obvious—the rejection 
of Christ is invariably set forth as the damning sin ; and as 
there is a depth of mystery unfathomable in the love 
which prompted God to give His Son, may there not be an 
equal depth in the iniquity which rejects His unspeakable 
gift ? 

But man is morally as well as intellectually disqualified 
for deciding such a question. Were aman, who is guilty of 
crime, to act the part of judge and jury, we know what 
would be the verdict. Do not criminals generally regard 
the law as harsh? Just so it is in the present case; men 
in general, lament not so much their sin against God’s law, 
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as the rigour of God’s law against sin. To be competent 
to estimate correctly the demerit of sin, we must not only 
be sinless, but omniscient too. You commit a crime, I 
shall suppose: How is it that another regards it with 
greater abhorrence than you do? Simply because he is 
less depraved or no way involved in the act. Who can 
read the Bible without perceiving that God and men differ 
widely in the judgment which they form respecting man’s 
moral character? and the reason is, God sees things as they 
are—judges of them according to their nature and results ; 
views them in the light of His own holiness ; while we view 
them in the darkness of our debasement. If we could 
divest ourselves of our depravity, how different would be 
our judgment ; or if we could look at sin apart from our 
own place in its punishment, how different would be our 
judgment. How did David abhor his sin, when it was pre- 
sented to him parabolically, and when he viewed it apart 
from his own criminality ? 
“Alas,” says Richard Baxter, “‘we are both blind and 
partial, You can never know fully the deserts of sin, till 
you know fully the evil of sin; and you can never know 
the evil of sin, till you fully know—(1.) the excellence of 
the soul, which it deformeth ; (2.) the excellence of holli- 
ness, which it doth obliterate ; and (3.) the reason and ex- 
cellence of the law, which it violateth; and (4.) the excellence 
of the glory, which it does despise ; and (5.) the excellence 
and office of reason, which it treadeth down ; (6.) no, nor 
till you know the infinite excellency, almightiness, and 
holiness of that God, against whom it is committed.” * 
Whatever educates a person into a higher knowledge of 
right and wrong—a greater sensibility to moral impressions, 
* ** A Call to the Unconverted,” 
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must quicken his judicial capacity, and tend to his being 
affected by sin as he ought to be affected. Is it not possible, 
then, that in a higher state we may attain to such views of 
the demerit of sin, as that eternal suffering shall appear to all, 
to be its just award? Sin can appear in its true character 
only toa sinless being. Can we for a moment suppose that 
holy angels ever demur to the ‘“ everlasting chains” in which 
their fallen brethren are reserved? So holy are they, and 
so jealous of the glory of God, they cannot but regard them 
as receiving the due reward of their deeds. As we, then, 
shall yet be “as the angels” (Mark xi. 25), may we not 
be one with them in sentiment on this awful subject? Men 
stagger at this doctrine, because they do not apprehend the 
ineffable majesty and holiness of the Divine Being. A fact 
worthy of notice accords with this supposition. ‘The holier 
men become, the greater is their abhorrence of sin. Holi- 
ness is essential to a comprehension of holiness, love of 
love; hence it is, when we come in some degree to apprehend 
immaculate purity—when we approach nearest the blaze of 
uncreated light, and behold Him, in whose presence even 
heaven’s ethereal azure is not clean—that abhorrence against 
sin is most intense. As it is God’s judgment, then, and 
not man’s judgment, that is to decide this question, our 
sole concern must be to ascertain what He says of sin and 
its doom ; and when the inquiry 1s thus lmited, the con- 
clusion is obvious.* 

Sin and guilt are conjoined as cause and effect. Sin 
may as soon be divested of its criminality as of its guilt. 
We cannot conceive of sin apart from criminality, and 
we cannot conceive of criminality apart from guilt ; hence 
the guilt of a crime must be coincident in duration with 


* See Appendix S., Dr Angus on ‘‘ The holiest men most abhor sin.” 
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the criminality of crime; and as we have no idea of the 
possibility of crime changing its character, and passing 
from the category of vice to that of virtue, so we have 
no idea of the possibility of the award of any transgres- 
sion under the government of God becoming exhausted. 
Take any crime in the calendar—take any sin whatever— 
and we ask by what power can it be changed in its character? 
Murder will remain murder to all eternity ; theft will always 
be theft ; blasphemy will never cease to be blasphemy. It 
is a fearful fact, once a sin, and it is a sin forever. Not 
only is virtue deathless; sin, too, is deathless. The re- 
membrance of our transgressions may be effaced with the 
lapse of time—oblivion may encompass every past misdeed, 
but to Him to whom all things are an ever-present 7ow, the 
turpitude must ever be present in all its enormity ; hence 
that which was once worthy of punishment, will be always 
worthy of punishment. 

In considering the enormity of a sin, some have charac- 
terised it as infinite ; but we question if it can with propriety 
be so characterised. We know not how the acts of any 
finite being can become invested with infinitude. As 
well affirm that man’s obedience to God’s law is infinite 
obedience, because it has respect to the will of an infinite 
Being. We frankly confess, we utterly fail to comprehend 
how any finite being is capable of performing an infinite act. 
The fact that sin is committed against an infinite Being may 
greatly aggravate it, but cannot surely invest it with infini- 
tude. To strike a brother is wrong—to strike a parent is 
worse ; to insult an equal is most reprehensible—to insult a 
prince may be punishable with death. What, then, must it 
be to sin against God? “If any man sin against another, 
the judge shall judge him; but if a man sin against the 
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Lord, who shall entreat for him?” (1 Sam. ii. 25.) Is there 
demerit in a helpless wretch pouring contempt on a gener- 
ous benefactor? Is their demerit in a child treating with 
ingratitude the best of fathers? What, then, must be the 
moral turpitude which attaches to the violation of the 
Divine law? Who but God has a right to govern in this 
world which He has created? His laws like Himself are 
pure and perfect: fitted not only to proclaim His glory, but 
to secure the well-being of all His subjects. But from 
government so established, the sinner dissents, and dares to 
set up a dominion of his own. He may be told of Divine 
authority: I disown it, he replies. He may be told of 
Divine power: I defy it. He may be told of Divine holi- 
ness: I spurn it. He may be told of Divine goodness and 
forbearance: they are nothing to me. He may be told of 
Divine wisdom: I prefer my own wisdom to God’s. He 
may be told of the claims which God has upon his thoughts, 
words, and acts: I disown His claims. Such is the attitude 
of the sinner to the Almighty. How, then, shall we charac- 
terise such conduct? Conceive whatever is excellent in 
morals, in piety, or benevolence, and sin is the opposite. 
Justice is the rendering to every one his due, and sin is the 
dishonest appropriation of what belongs to another. Truth is 
the presentation of things as they actually exist; and sin is 
the falsifying of facts, and a malignant representation fitted 
to mislead. Benevolence is a generous concern for the 
welfare of others; and sin is the sacrifice of every interest 
to its own. Piety is the cherishing of nght affections and 
the performance of appropriate duties to the great Author 
of our being; and sin is the disowning of His claim, and 
the disregard of His glory. It is the foe of all virtue, order, 
and bliss—the incarnation of all vileness, malignity, and 
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vice. It would destroy all moral distinctions, obliterate all 
holiness, and extinguish all joy. Nothing but its inherent 
impotence prevents it being as dire in its sway as it is 
malignant in its nature. 

While, then, it may be allowable to speak of sin as an 
infinite evil, in the sense of its being an evil we cannot 
compute ; or as an evil of such magnitude as to be worthy 
of an endless punishment, it is not allowable so to charac- 
terise it in an absolute sense, and hence deserving endless 
punishment. That doctrine must be based on other 
grounds—on its inconceivable demerit. The light in 
which God regards it, may be learned from the terms by 
which He characterises it. They are such as these— 
“transgression,” ‘‘iniquity,” ‘‘uncleanness,” ‘‘abomina- 
tion,’ “works of darkness,” “works of the devil.” And 
those who are guilty of it are described as—‘“ unjust,” “ un- 
holy,” ‘‘seducers,” “children of the devil,”: “children sor 
hell,” “liars,” “ deceivers,” ‘‘enemies of all righteousness.” 
Who, then, but He who so views it, shall measure its delin- 
quency or apportion its doom? 

Instead of inferring the degree and duration of punish- 
ment from our notions of its turpitude, would it not be a 
more accurate method of computation, to infer its demerit 
from the degree and duration of its punishment? The 
shadow indicates the magnitude which projects it. While 
morally disqualified to determine its demerit, we are not so 
disqualified to compute the terribleness of its punishment ; 
for while our moral sense has become impaired, the capacity 
of fearing remains in all its original force. Although no 
mind can grasp the magnitude of endless suffering, its very 
indefiniteness is fitted to produce a powerful deterrent im- 
pression. 
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Mr Foster, in his review of Chalmer’s “ Astronomical Dis- 
courses,” touches upon a subject which might have suggested 
to him the doctrine for which we contend. He supposes 
the boundlessness of creation being essential to maintain 
adequate conceptions of the power and wisdom of God. 
“For must it not be one object in the Creator’s design,” he 
argues, “that this magnitude should make a sublime and 
awful impression on His intelligent creatures? But if the 
magnitude is to make this impression, what would be the 
. impression made on created spirits by their coming to the 
end, the boundary of this magnitude? It is palpable that 
this latter impression must counteract the former. So that 
if the stupendous extension of the works of God was 
intended and adapted to promote in the contemplations of 
the highest intelligences an indefinitely glorious, though still 
incompetent conception of the Divine infinity, the ascer- 
taining of the limit, the distinct perception of the finiteness, 
of that manifestation of power, would tend with a dreadful 
force to repress and annihilate that conception; and it may 
well be imagined that if an exalted, adoring spirit could 
ever in eternity find itself at that limit, the perception would 
eenicteinconceivable: horror... .-.. 0%.) =...) We.may be 
sure, as we have already suggested, each of the elements of 
the manifestation of an Infinite Being, therefore, will have a 
practical infiniteness relative to the capacities of His intelli- 
- gent creatures ; and the universe itself must be one of which 
it shall not be within the fosszdclztzes of any intelligence less 
than the Infinite to know— 


«¢*« Where rears the Terminating Pillar high 
Its extramundane head.’ ” * 


* Foster’s Contributions to the Zclectic Review, vol. il., pp. 493- 
495. 
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Now, if this hold true as respects our conceptions of God’s 
omnipotence, it must apply with even greater force to our 
conceptions of His moral character. If a complete and 
exhaustive comprehension of the material universe would 
tend to a diminution of our conceptions of the Creator’s 
creative power, in like manner a cessation of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, would tend to a diminution of our 
conceptions of His holiness. We know how liable the 
magnitude of all that pertains to the past is to diminish 
and utterly evanish. With the foul blot effaced, then, and 
all traces of God’s wrath against sin obliterated, there would 
be removed one of the most impressive means of teaching 
us the Divine holiness. So long as God’s wrath against 
sin is manifested, we are impressed with the infinitude of 
His holiness; but if a period should ever come when His 
wrath against sin should be effaced, then it would be made 
obvious that there are limits to His abhorrence of it. If 
punishment should cease, there would cease with it ade- 
quate apprehensions of the heinousness of transgression. 
Thus eternal suffering seems essential to sustain becoming 
impressions of its turpitude ; wecan form some comprehension 
of that which has limits, we can form no comprehension of 
that which has none: which, then, as respects punishment, 
is most likely to impress us with the demerit of sin and the 
holiness of God? 


It has indeed been argued, that because endless suffering - 
is incomprehensible, eternal punishment must be destitute ° 


of influence as a motive to virtue. The very opposite, 
however, is the fact. ‘The same objection might be urged 
against God’s incomprehensibility. But His very incompre- 
hensibility is fitted to beget the reverence with which He 
ought ever to be regarded. And in lke manner, the doc- 
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trine of eternal punishment exerts a deterrent influence, all 
the greater because of its incomprehensibility. 

It must not be forgotten, that while punishment is eternal 
in duration, it shall vary in degree. Opponents of the 
Maurice school, endeavour to throw contempt on the 
doctrine for which we contend, by representing us as 
preaching — ‘‘ Understand, sinners, whatever be your 
offences, whatever your temptation, the same irremedi- 
able anguish is prepared for you all.” “The popular 
doctrine of eternal punishment is wajust,’ says Mr Alger, 
‘because it overlooks the difference in the sins of men, 
launching on all whom it embraces one infinite penalty of 
undiscriminating damnation.” * The preaching of the or- 
thodox pulpit rather is—Men shall receive according to 
their deeds (2 Cor. v. 10), All sins are not of equal enor- 
mity : transgressions vary in their guilt according to circum- 
stances. He who sins under the light of holy, parental 
example, and in spite of repeated and earnest warnings, sins 
more grievously than he does, whose home has been but a 
school of vice. Hence we read of “the lowest hell,” as if 
its allotments were scrupulously adjusted—of those who 
shall receive ‘‘the greater damnation ””—of those who shall 
be “beaten with many stripes”—and of those “who shall 
be beaten with few ;” while the doom which falls on some 
is so tremendous, that ‘‘it shall be more tolerable for Tyre 
and Sidon” at the judgment than for them. (Deut. xxxu. 
Pee att. xxii, 14; Luke xu. 47, 48°;’ Matt. x1. -22:) 

The objection that exd/ess suffering does not admit of 
degrees is absurd. Any one acquainted with the punishment 
of criminals knows that punishments of equal duration vary 
in severity. A man set to pick oakum for thirty days, and 

* “Doctrine of a Future Life,” 7th thousand, p. 530. 
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aman set to turn the crank, or hard labour as it is called, 
for the same period, suffer equally as to duration, but very 
differently as to degree. 

A singular instance of the unfitness of even clever and 
scholarly men sometimes to deal with this subject, is given 
in the work of Mr Barlow. In utter ignorance, or oversight, 
shall we call it, of the radical distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked, he says :— 

“Let us imagine, then, the whole great multitude of 
Adam’s descendants arranged on that awful day according 
to the degrees of moral elevation or degradation in which 
they were arrested by the numbing grasp of Death; begin- 
ning with the blackest ruffian who has ever disgraced hu- 
manity, and ending with the saint who has attained more 
closely than any of his fellow-creatures to the standard of 
angelic excellence. The long line is absolutely continuous ; 
from lowest to highest no break appears. Is it possible to 
imagine that the sentence of the Infinitely Just will consist 
in cutting the rank, at some point or other, into two sec- 
tions,—placing an impassable gulf between them,—turning 
those on the left hand into hell fire, those on the right into 
the kingdom of heaven, each for all eternity? What are we 
to think of the two men who on each side stood nearest to 
the dividing line? Summum jus, summa injurta, we should 
surely exclaim. And yet the belief in this irreversible 
twofold division is all but universal; all the popular con- 
ceptions of ‘Heaven’ and ‘ Hell’ involve this glaring 
absurdity. 

“Next to the dogma of eternal punishment, this narrow 
view as to the absolute uniformity of God’s dealings with 
the blessed, andthe equally absolute uniformity of 
His dealings with the cursed, is the most objectionable 
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article of the popular creed, which bears upon future 
existence.” * | 

Were holiness a mere development of natural disposition, 
we would have heaven, on the principle of Mr Barlow, 
opening its gates to the man, say, who had ten degrees of 
holiness, and shutting them against the man who had only 
nine. Such is not the doctrine of Scripture. Heaven shall 
certainly receive the lowest degree of holiness equally with 
the highest. There is, then, no.“ cutting the rank, at some 
point or other, into two sections.” It is the uniform doc- 
trine of Scripture, that between the highest moral unsanctified 
excellence and the lowest degree of holiness, there is an im- 
passable gulf fixed. And wherein this difference, that places 
one portion of the human race on the heavenward side, and 
the other portion on the hellward side? Wherein but in this : 
the one are justified and sanctified ; the other are condemned 
and unrenewed: the one are the friends of God, the other 
are His enemies. The fact is righteous and wicked belong 
to classes totally distinct. ‘‘ That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which is born of the spirit is spirit.” 
Gradation in depravity or gradation in holiness may pertain 
to each apart; but to regard both as identical in nature, but 
only differing in degree, is a striking proof that something 
superior to even good scholarship is requisite to deal suc- 
cessfully with theological questions. 

Further: The objection is as fatal to Mr Barlow’s theory 
of annihilation as it is to the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Upon this principle, none ought to be punished. The 
argument—if argument it can be called —pleads rather for 
Universalism, and that of the most extreme form. What 


* “Fiternal Punishment: an Essay,” by J. W. Barlow, M.A., pp. 
109, I10. 
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demerit can there be, when in a scale of character, each 
rising above another by a scarcely perceptible gradation in 
morals, at length, without a single break in its continuity, 
allies itself with the highest holiness? Such a theory, in 
fact, destroys all moral distinctions save those of degree, 
and propounds a scheme of morals abhorrent to every 
rightly-constituted mind. 


Vi. 


Be UR PINTS MENG NOx, 
ANNIHILATION. 


‘*The continued subsistence of everything corporeal cannot be re- 
garded as indicative of the annihilation of the other substance, but must, 
on the contrary, as far as the mere analogy of the body is of any weight, 
be regarded as a presumption in favour of the continued subsistence of 
the mind, when there is nothing around it which has perished, and 
nothing even which has perished in the whole material universe, since 
the universe itself was called into being.” — Zhomas Brown, M.D. 


HE doctrine of annihilation assumes various phases. 

The Materialists hold, that at death the souls of 

all men perish ; they are the Sadducees of modern 

times, denying that there is either spirit or immor- 

tality; whatever be man’s present condition, they regard 
him as altogether material, and consequently, that at death 
he perishes utterly. But those with whom we have to do, 
hold, that this extinction of being is the lot of the wicked 
only—that man was created not absolutely immortal, but in 
a certain sense for immortality, ze, immortality was his 
natural and proper distinction, but that he has forfeited the 
boon through sin—that the death threatened against our 
first parents was annihilation, but that grace interposed with 
a reprieve, and that Christ recovers for those who believe, 
the forfeited boon—that He not only reveals, but destows 
immortality ; hence those who do not believe, perish utterly, 
either at death, judgment, or after having suffered the 
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punishment awarded to them in the great day, and thus 
future punishment will cease, through cessation of the being 
on whom it is inflicted. 

It is proper to state that all the modern advocates of this 
theory disown most vehemently, that they contend for an- 
nihilation. It is Destruction for which they plead; and: 
this evidently for two reasons: it enables them, they think, 
to avail themselves more plausibly of Scripture terms, such 
as Death, Destroy, Perish, Lost; and to evade the philoso- 
phical objection against annihilation. 

As the most enlarged investigations have not yet estab- 
lished the fact that amid the multitudinous transformations 
ever in progress, a single atom perishes, they tell us, “‘ that 
death is the end of life, or of a living existence, not of mere 
existence. All things have existence, but all things have 
not life. A stone or a table exists, but it is not alive.” * 
“So the body and spirit of a man,” says Mr Davis, “ may, 
for aught that is revealed or discoverable, not be entirely 
brought to nothing; although the material form, and the 
attributes of life, thought, and feeling, may be totally and 
forever gone.” Tt 

Our opponents do not appear to be aware that, in at- 
tempting to evade one difficulty, they encounter another 
equally formidable. If this description of death when ap- 
plied to the soul be not materialism, it is hard to say what 
is. We can form some conception of the dissolution of 
the complex being called man—of the cessation of animal 
life, and of the Jody still remaining ; but we can form no 
conception of the life of the soul ceasing, and aught of the 
soul remaining, or of its life gone, and its existence continued. 


* «Discussions on Extinction,” by H. S. Warleigh, p. 180. 
+ ‘‘Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of Scripture,” p. 7. 
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The theory of Destructionism is to some extent based 
upon a misconception of the orthodox view. ‘That the soul 
exists imperishably, or shall positively live forever, in virtue 
of its inherent vitality, or that it is a necessary being, or 
that immortality is the absolute and inalienable portion of 
man, is held by none who claim the designation ; and yet 
it is held, he shall exist forever—that is, he is, by virtue of 
his constitution, adapted to live forever. Strictly speaking, 
it Is improper to say that either man or his soul is immortal ; 
for man dies ; nor does Scripture hesitate to represent the 
soul as spiritually dead. What, then, we affirm is, that he 
is adapted to exist forever, and that he will consciously 
exist forever, unless He who gave him existence withdraw 
it. To assert that God is unable to extinguish existence, 
would be as far from the truth, as to assert that He is 
unable to originate existence. Man can no more continue 
to exist independent of God’s will, than he sprang into ex- 
istence independent of His will. “In Him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” The archangel, as certainly as 
the insect, depends every moment for existence on the 
will of his Creator, and what that will is, can be learned 
from Scripture only. A constitutional indestructibility, 
or inherent immortality of the soul, is therefore ro way 
essential to the doctrine of the eternity of future punish- 
ment; and hence to disprove the’ soul’s constitutional 
indestructibility, avails the opponents of future punishment 
nothing. 

It is admitted that, were annihilation the allotment of the 
finally impenitent, it would certainly be punishment, and 
that of a character inconceivably dreadful. If eternal woe 
be terrible, terrible too is the thought of annihilation. It is 
the extinction of all joy, the death of all hope, the destruc- 
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tion of the noblest work of God. ‘The annihilation of the 
physical universe were a catastrophe less appalling. 


** Sad cure ! for who would lose 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being ? 
These thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To perish rather, swallowed up and lost, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 
Devoid of sense and motion !” 


But that annihilation is not the award which shall on the 
Great Day be allotted to the finally impenitent, we now 
proceed to show. 


I. Jt may be proper to examine the Scripture terms on 
which the theory of the annthilation of the wicked ts based. 


New Testament words are paraded in support of this 
theory. These are chiefly, Death, Life, Destroyed, Perish , 
and they are interpreted in this way :— 

“The literal sense of words,” says the Rev. Edward 
White, “‘is przma facte their true sense. The literal sense 
is presumptively true, or has the first claim to be received. 
The literal sense is the common, ordinary, usual, obvious 
sense in all languages, Hebrew and Greek included, and 
that which first strikes the mind of a hearer when uttered 
alone. Lzfe, death, destruction, pertishing—the ideas conveyed 
by these and similar words are likely to be their true sense, 
unless over-ruled by the connection, or by the general tenor 
of the book in which they appear.” * 

Very true ; but it is for the very reason, that “ the con- 
nection,” and ‘‘ the general tenor of the book in which they 
appear,” demand a deeper and far more significant import, 
we do not accept of the interpretations proposed. Words 

* “*Life in Christ only,” p. 9. 
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possess no inherent and immutable meaning, by which their 
import may be determined, independent of the context ; 
words are but signs to be read in the light of their con- 
text. 

The manner in which these terms have come to be used 
in a figurative sense is obvious. ‘A great deal ‘resolves 
itself into sensible imagery,’ undoubtedly ;” says Mr Caze- 
nove. ‘‘There is no other method of conveying truth 
to our minds. Modern philology has well-nigh demon- 
strated that in every language ai mental ideas must needs 
be expressed by words originally applied to the things of 
sense. Sir W. Hamilton has pointed out that in Greek, 
Latin, German, English, Hebrew, and Sanscrit, the word 
for soul comes from roots signifying breath, wind, air. He 
did not mean thereby to insinuate the non-existence of the 
soul. If we believe in heaven, which St John describes in 
the sublime book which closes the Canon by terms drawn 
from objects of earthly splendour ; if the New Jerusalem 
does not ‘resolve itself into sensible imagery’ in such wise 
as to fade away, how dare we cease to believe in hell because 
its existence 1s announced in a similar manner?” * 

As we can, then, only conceive of what we do not know 
by what we do know—as we can only conceive of the 
spiritual and unseen by what is material and visible, Scrip- 
ture writers describe the spiritual by what is seen and 
known—the soul by the body, heaven by earth, and even 
God by man; hence the use of the words adduced to ex- 
press the final doom of the wicked ; but as in the one case, 
so in the other, if we limit our conception of their import 
to what is obvious and literal, and do not grasp their higher 


_ * “Universalism: A Theological Essay,” by John G. Cazenove, 
Bylot\es PD» 52. | 
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and hidden meaning, we shall not only fail in comprehending 
their import, but deduce from Scripture the grossest absurdi- 
ties, as is obvious from the very instances upon which Anni- 
hilationists base their theory. Besides these instances, which 
we shall immediately notice, it may be remarked that, 
according to this mode of interpretation, we shall regard 
Christ as teaching the doctrine of transubstantiation, for He 
says of the sacramental bread, ‘“ This is my body ;” and the 
prophets as teaching that God is a great man, for they 
represent Him as having eyes and ears, hands and feet ; and 
non-existent men as hearing, and arising, eating and drinking, 
for those spoken of in the New Testament as dead, are 
called to these various operations. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us now look at a few of 
the principal words on which the doctrine of soul mortality 
is based. 


1st, Death. 


In support of the opinion that this term, when used in 
Scripture as descriptive of the future doom of the wicked, 
implies extinction of being, the words of John Locke are 
quoted: “By. death,” he says, “some men understand 
endless torments in hell fire; but it seems a strange way of 
understanding a law, which requires the plainest and 
directest words, that by death should be meant eternal life 
in misery. Can any one be supposed to intend, by a law 
which says, for felony thou shalt surely die—not that he 
should lose his life, but be kept alive in exquisite and per- 
petual torments? And would any one think himself fairly 
dealt with that was so used ?” * 

The inappropriateness of the illustration is manifest. All 


* ¢¢ Reasonableness of Christianity.” 
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know that, when a felon is put to death, his natural life only 
is terminated, but in the case of Adam, to whom there is 
evident allusion, or in the case of a condemned sinner on 
the Great Day, the sentence comprehends something so 
different, as to be fatal to the parallel. The sentence of 
God upon a condemned sinner, has reference to his soul as 
certainly as to his body. Human vengeance cannot reach 
the soul; but it does its worst upon the criminal. Why, 
then, may not Divine vengeance do the same? By death, 
however, let it be observed, is not meant ‘eternal life in 
misery,” but simply all that pertains to the sinner fenadly, 
in consequence of his sins. Endless existence constitutes 
no part of the final award : endless existence pertains to the 
ungodly in virtue of their original constitution. 
Annihilationists adduce in support of their theory, the 
fact that Adam was not allowed to eat of the tree of life, 
lest he should live forever (Gen. ui. 22-24). ‘That is,” 
says a clergyman of the Church of England, “the Lord in 
compassion to His creature, in wrath remembering mercy ; 
here timely interposes to save him from that to which the 
popular creed condemns him, to save him from perpetuating 
endlessly a life which in his fallen state could only be miser- 
able. He had not originally made him immortal, and now 
He will not let him make himself so. This is very plain.” * 
The general opinion of expositors is, that the tree of life 
was merely sacramental, or a pledge when partaken of, that 
he who partook of it would live forever. Upon the sup- 
position, however, that it actually possessed virtues which 
would secure immortal life, it is more in accordance with 
fact to suppose that it was designed rather to prolong bodily 


* «Christ our Life ; or, The Scripture Testimony concerning Immor- 
tality,: ‘pp. 12,13. 
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life. That its fruit was intended to be eaten is evident, as 
it was a /tera/ tree ; but who ever heard of souls being sus- 
tained by “zeral food? What is eaten pertains to the body 
alone ; and as the bodies of our first parents were invested, 
so far as we know, with no inherent power to resist decay, 
this means may have been provided for the purpose of re- 
sisting that tendency. This view seems to be in accord- 
ance with the symbolic language of the Apocalypse. John 
saw on ‘‘either side of the river, the tree of life, the leaves 
of which were for the healing of the nations” (Rev. xxi. 2). 
The reference is unquestionably to the tree of life in Eden, 
and appears to indicate that its design was to avert or cure 
bodily ailments. ‘It is very noticeable,” as Ellicott ob- 
serves, ‘‘ that after the sentence of death was passed on man, 
exclusion from the mysterious efficacies of the tree of life 
seemed necessary to ensure the fulfilment of the sentence.”* 

The question still remains, What is the import of the term. 
death, when used in Scripture to designate the final doom 
of the wicked? Destructionists reply—cessation of life, 
extinction of being. On the other hand, those who think 
with us, hold that it denotes something different. 

There is, first of all, the fact, it is used to denote Auman 
dissolution, which all believers in revelation must admit, is 
not cessation of being, but simply separation of soul and 
body. While it may be admitted, that when used in regard 
to the lower animals, it denotes cessation of life, when used. 
to denote human dissolution, it must have respect to the 
whole man. “I have a desire to depart,” says Paul—more 
literally, to be dissolved. ‘‘ The time of my departure (z.c., 
dissolution) is at hand.” When viewed in relation to man, 
then, it expresses not cessation of life, but simply change in 

* * Destiny of the Creature,” 2d edit., p. 61. 
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the mode of being. Again, we read—“ Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can 
do, but fear Him, who after He hath killed, hath power to 
cast into hell.” “After death the judgment.” (Phil. i. 23; 
atimiv. 6 ; Luke! xi'4, 5° Heb. ix. 27.) © Certainly’ this 
is the very opposite of ceasing to exist. 

Then the word is used to denote sfzrztual death, or that 
moral state into which sin has brought us. We read— 
“Dead in trespasses and sins.” ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead.” “She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she 
liveth.” ‘To be carnally minded is death.” ‘ Awake thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead.” “Thou hast aname 
that thou livest, and art dead.” “We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren : 
he that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” (Eph. i. 1 ; 
Matt. vill. 22; 1 Tim. v.6; Rom. vi.6; Eph.v. 14; Rev. 
ili. 1; 1 John i. 14.) Now, we have to ask, Were those thus 
addressed, literally dead and alive at one and the same 
time? Does the language not imply that those spoken of 
were just as much alive as respects existence as they had 
ever been? As the impenitent, then, in their present state 
are not literally dead, neither does the perpetuation of their 
spiritual state in the world to come necessarily involve the 
idea of literal death. Why, the words dead, died, death, are 
to this day used in the language of all nations, without the 
slightest intention of conveying the idea of extinction of 
being. Even the word annihilation is used without intend- 
ing to convey the idea of non-existence. In describing 
‘battles, it is common to speak of whole regiments being 
annihilated. Do we in such a case understand that they 
have ceased to exist? 

We find the word aea¢/ also used in Scripture to designate 
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the final state of the ungodly. Our Lord says, “‘ Whosoever 
believeth in me, shall never die ;” ‘ This is the bread which 
cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and 
not die.” “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die,” says 
Paul; and again, ‘‘ The wages of sin is death.” “Sin, when 
it is finished,” says James, “‘bringeth forth death.” And 
John designates the future state of the wicked, “’The second 
death.” (John xi.)26, vi, 50; Romi viii,’13, Vi 23h eames 
imt5y REV sient.) . 

Destructionists rely greatly upon the passages in which this 
latter phrase ‘occurs’ (Rev. ly 11, xx (6, 14,)xxie 6) see 
maintain that “the second death” symbolises an utter ex- 
tinction of soul and body. “We can infer,”. says Mr 
Minton, “what is meant by the death of the soul only from 
what we know of the death of the body. The second death 
must bear some analogy to the first death, or it would be 
simply a misleading term. What, then, happens to the 
body when it dies? It becomes utterly incapable of feel- 
ing or acting, or performing any one of its appropriate 
functions. It is not that it performs them badly—that is 
disease—but that it does not perform them at all. When, 
then, death is said to be inflicted on the soul, what are we 
to understand ? Why, surely, that it will be reduced to the 
same condition.” * 

We reply to this by adverting to the fact that when the 
body dies, the soul lives; and to this additional fact, that 
the term death in Scripture denotes the condition of the 
soul superinduced by sin, while it is still in a state of con- 
scious existence. Why, then, may it not denote a similar 
state beyond the grave? The truest and most significant 
import of the term imples conscious existence. ‘The cessa- 

* «The Glory of Christ,” 3d) édityspaa7. 
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tion of animal life is but one form of death, and that by no 
means the highest. ‘The fact of the state of the ungodly up 
to the hour of conversion, and the restoration of the body 
in the resurrection, proves that dissolution is by no means 
essential to the reality of death. Nor could we have a more 
striking proof of this, than the fact that complete as is Christ’s 
salvation, He does not save from temporal death, as if it 
were of no account in view of far more momentous interests. 
Death was in His eye something altogether more terrible 
than mere dissolution, and hence He says, “He that 
believeth in me, shall never die.” Not that he would be 
exempted from dissolution, but that he would be exempted 
from that of which it was but the figure. Conscious existence, 
then, pertains to the term death, as used by the Scripture 
writers. Even Destructionists do not adhere to the idea 
that death means extinction of being; for most of them 
admit that the wicked shall rise again, and shall suffer 
longer or shorter according to their demerit. If so, the 
literal interpretation of the word is virtually abandoned, and 
that for the simple reason that it does not harmonise with 
Scripture representation of the future destiny of the wicked. 
The fact is, there could be no second death, did death really 
mean ceasing to exist; but as death is simply a change in > 
the mode of existence, the figure is perfectly intelligible. 
Mr Minton anticipates this objection, and therefore adds : 
“It may be said that after the first death consciousness 
remains in the surviving soul; and that, therefore, con- 
sciousness may remain after the second death. So it might, 
if the second death were only another death of the body 3. 
but as both body and soul are to be destroyed by it, no re- 
maining consciousness is possible.” * j 
* «The Glory of Christ,” 3d edit., p. 38. 
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It, however, by no means follows, that as the death of 
the body is a cessation of life, the death of the soul must 
be a cessation of life. Analogy is a mode of illustration, 
but not a mode of proof. While in the present instance 
there is resemblance between the first and second death, 
there is also diversity. The one is the death of the body ; 
the other the death of the soul. The second death may 
differ as much from the first death as the second birth differs 
from the first birth. The first in both cases is literal; the 
second is literal in neither. The sacred writers mean there 
is resemblance between the first and second death; Mr 
Minton means there is identity. That znconsciousness or non- 
existence does not necessarily pertain to the idea of death, is 
evident from the fact that the consczous, existent soul, even in 
the present state, is described in Scripture as dead (see page 
215). All doubt on the subject, however, is removed by 
the passage itself in which the disputed phrase occurs. 

What is it to have a fart (Rev. xxi. 8)? To cease to be? 
Certainly not. The phrase is expressive of possession ; 
but there can be no possession where there is non-existence. 
In the preceding verse we read, “‘He that overcometh 
shall inherit all things.’? Now, the phrase in the eighth verse, 
“shall have their part,” is equivalent to ‘shall inherit” in 
the seventh verse. The idea of inheritance is evidently im- 
plied in both allotments. Further: the devil, the beast, and 
the false prophet, are all represented as tormented in this 
lake (Rev. xx. 10); and ¢hat after they have been a ¢hou- 
sand years in hell (ver. 7) and yet not annihilated ; yea, 
“tormented day and night forever and ever”—but torment 
is not consistent with the idea of non-existence.* 

The same conclusion is reached by a consideration .of 

* See Appendix T., Professor M. Stuart on ‘‘ The Second Death.” 
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those texts in which the second death is spoken of in 
antithesis to eternal life, and is designated by such phrases 
as “shame and everlasting contempt,” “the wrath of God 
abideth,” “everlasting punishment,” ‘‘wrath, tribulation, 
and anguish” (Dan. xil. 2; John ii. 36; Matt. xxv. 46; 
Rom. u. 8, 9). Certainly phrases such as these express 
anything but literal death. 

Could we really believe, that if nothing had been intended 
by the various phrases which God has chosen to designate the 
final state of the wicked, but cessation of being, He would 
have appended to them the strongest words in the Greek 
language which express endlessness? If cessation of being 
be meant, why have we ever/astzng punishment, everlasting fire, 
everlasting destruction, blackness of darkness forever, eternal 
condemnation, fire that zever shall be quenched? Had simple 
cessation of being been intended, would not punzshment, 
destruction, death, or equivalent words, been sufficient ? 

Oh but, reply our opponents, the terms everlasting, for- 
ever, eternal, ungquenchable, were intended to convey the 
idea of very long continuance. If so, according to their 
own admission, the second death is not cessation of being. 
But, say they, it leads to cessation of being. We thought, 
however, that the argument of Mr Minton was, that the 
analogy was so complete that “‘no remaining consciousness 
is possible ;” and so it would appear that being cast into 


the lake of fire is not the second death after all, but only 
the’ means which lead to it. We leave others to judge 
between Mr Minton’s view and that of the sacred writer. 


But further: If suffering in hell is to come to an end, 
how is it there is not a word to intimate that at any future 
period, however remote, such shall be the case? If the 
doctrine of endless suffering “ begets more positive infidelity 
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than perhaps all other causes put together ;” if it “ clouds the 
revelations of God’s love,” and “lessens its power to save and 
sanctify us ;” ifit “aggravates the enmity of the world against 
those who are chosen out of it;” if it robs us of Christian 
joyfulness ; if it forbids rejoicing at the birth of children ;— 
all of which consequences Mr Minton ascribes to the doc- 
trine,*—how is it there is not a word interposed to save us 
from a belief so charged with evil? The Bible is a book 
full of warnings. Against what other conceivable evil are we 
not put on our guard? If, then, the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment be charged with evils so dire, how is it that instead 
of guarding us against it, language is employed which has led 
ninety-nine out of every hundred Bible students to the opin- 
ion, that it is one of the doctrines most fully therein revealed ? 
The manner, then, in which the doctrine 1s presented, leaves 
us no alternative but to believe, that there is no such cessa- 
tion of suffering as our opponents contend for. 


ad, Life. 


As Christ declares, “I am come that they might have 
life” (John x. 10), it is argued that those who do not obtain 
it, shall cease to exist. ‘The common, well understood, 
and only proper meaning of /z7e,” says the Rev. William Ker, 
“‘is being or existence ; and its opposite is death, which must 
therefore mean, and can only mean, the absence of being or 
existence.”+ Noris Mr Ker alone in this opinion. . Mr Con- 
stable, another advocate of Destructionism, says, ‘‘ We have 
only to refer to our classical dictionaries, and there we find its 
primary and universally accepted sense to be excstence.” t 


* “ The Glory of Christ,” 3d edit., pp. 81-102. 
+ ‘* Popular Ideas of Immortality,” 2d edit., p. 27. 
+ ‘* Duration of Future Punishment,” 3d edit., p. 19. 
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So, according to this theory, we have the bestowing of 
“being or existence” upon those who are in possession of 
being or existence,—an assertion about as reasonable as tell- 
ing us, God gives bodies to those who are yet in the flesh ; 
indeed, an advocate of this theory designates it, “a grand. 
supernatural addition, called spirit, in some places lie, 
everlasting life in others.”* In that case, Christ is rather 
a Creator communicating existence, than a Redeemer be- 
stowing salvation. 

Doubtless, life primarily signifies being or existence ; but 
we shall by and by show, that in the New Testament it 
signifies something more. In the meantime, to render the 
absurdity of this view still more obvious, let us ask when 
and how this being or existence is conferred? Mr Minton 
answers the question: “The question arises,” he says, ‘When 
does the stupendous change from perishable to imperishable, 
mortal to immortal, destructible to indestructible take place ? 
Scripture replies, It begins in regeneration, and is completed 
in resurrection. When the human spirit being quickened 
by the Divine spirit is brought to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent, it passes from death unto life.” + 
This, we confess, baffles our comprehension. What a sin- 
gular confounding of things which differ! Here we have 
the soul represented as invested at conversion with im- 
perishable existence; and that existence identified with 
regeneration and sanctification—the egregious blunder of 
confounding spiritual or eternal life with the immortality of 
the soul, two things totally distinct! Did Annihilationists 
tell us that Christ interposes at death, and prolongs exist- 
ence, there would be the appearance of sense, however des- 

* Biblicus, in the Christian World. 
7) [he Glory of Christ,” 3d edit., -pp.-134, 135. 
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titute the assertion might be of Scripture proof. But, then, 

there is the obvious fact to be met, that spiritual life is 

really given in regeneration ; and as this is the eternal life 

of which the New Testament writers make so much, the 

advocates of the theory in question are shut up to such re- 

presentations as the foregoing, and thus involve themselves - 
in palpable absurdity. It is proper to acknowledge, that 

our opponents hold that the term /fe as used in this con- 

nection comprehends the ideas of holiness and happiness. 

Mr White says, “Let it be understood (and we beg of our 

brethren not to take advantage of us any more by contrary 

imputations) that on our side there is no denial of the self- 
evident fact that the term “fe, as used in Scripture to 

describe the present and future states of regenerate men, 

does include the associated ideas of holiness and hap- 
piness, arising from a new relation to God, a spiritual resur- 
rection resulting from redemption (Rom. vi. 4). No one 
ought to affirm that the bare idea of exestence is all that the 

term includes.” * 

But if a word be understood both literally and figuratively, 
it cannot in the same instance be understood in both senses 
except where the double sense is so obvious as to preclude 
the possibility of mistake, as in the well-known saying of 
our Lord, “Let the dead bury their dead.” As a general 
rule, when the sense requires the literal, we cannot also 
adopt the figurative; or if it requires the figurative, we 
cannot also adopt the literal Why do we adopt in any 
instance the figurative? Because the literal will not accord 
with the nature of the subject, and for that reason it is 
abandoned. We cannot, therefore, abandon the literal 
and also retain it. ‘‘We call a blooming child,” says Mr 

* *“Life and Death, p, 20: 
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Hinton, “a rosebud; a courageous man a lion; and 
youth the morning of life. Here is a metaphorical use 
of the words rosebud, lion, and morning, but in every 
case the literal meaning is dropped, since no one 
means to say that a blooming child is really a rosebud, 
or a courageous man really a lion, or youth really the 
morning.” * 

But further: Were the opinion of Destructionists sound, 
it is strange we have no trace of it in Scripture. On the 
contrary, it is opposed to both Scripture and Christian ex- 
perience. Scripture represents the great change as solely a 
change of moral disposition—as the reception of a “clean 
heart” and ‘“‘a right spirit.” Who can believe that when 
our Lord announced to Nicodemus the necessity of this 
change, He taught him the necessity of a physical change 
ere he entered the kingdom of God? Did He not rather 
rebuke his carnal views? Nowhere is the Spirit represented 
as endowing the regenerated with new physical or natural 
properties ; rather is He represented as exercising upon the 
entire spiritual nature a continued gracious influence. A - 
well-known fact in religious experience accords with this 
representation. Conversion is the hour of spiritual dawn, the 
hour of divine illumination, the time when “Christ gives 
light.” There is not a blessing bestowed but what the 
sinner 1s made conscious he needs. The very bestowal of 
salvation is made dependent,on his consciousness of need. 
What sinner, then, was ever yet seized in such an hour with 
consternation on the discovery that he had lost his immortal 
existence? No, no. It is purity, love, truth, the smile and 
favour of God which has been lost, and which the sin-con- 


* « Athanasia, or Four Books on Immortality,” by John Howard 
Hinton, M.A., p. 126. 
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victed one longs to recover. Nor is the reconciled sinner 
ever exultant that immortal existence has been restored ; 
but that He who was angry has turned away His anger and 
is pacified, and because his own bosom has once more be- 
come the home of all divine and celestial affections. Re- 
generation is the impartation of a divine principle of life, or, 
as it is sometimes represented, the indwelling of the very 
Spirit of God. He illuminates the mind, teaches us to 
pray, sheds abroad the love of God in the heart ; something 
very different from the bestowal of existence. But the 
nature of this life will be better understood by a fuller atten- 
tion to Scripture representations concerning it. 

How frequently is life, the life of the believer, ascribed 
to Christ! Life is the grand promise of the Gospel. What, 
then, is the import of the word when so used? ‘Take a few 
passages in which its nature is delineated. Christ at consider- 
able length discourses of it to the woman of Samaria (John 
iv. 4-24), and yet He does not give a hint that He means 
by it immortal existence. The entire scope of the passage 
shows, that eternal life in its nature respects the affections 
with which God is regarded. It is the grace which begets 
this He gives, and he who receives it shall never thirst—that 
is, he shall be so fully satisfied as to long for nothing else. 
‘* Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” Here existence and the eternal life which) @higs 
gives are manifestly distinct. It is the Christian salvation 
of which Christ is speaking, but surely there is a distinction 
between salvation and existence—bétween a gift and him who | 
recelves it. Again: “ This is life eternal, that they might 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
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Thou hast sent.” Here it is described as a spiritual know- 
ledge of God; but surely this is something different from 
existence. Again, “I am come that they might have life, 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” More than 
existence is surely comprehended in such a phrase: how 
can we speak of having existence ‘‘more abundantly?” 
“To be spiritually minded is life and peace;” but spiritu- 
ality and peace are not identical with existence. Again, 
“* Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from:the dead, and 
Christ shail give thee “gft.” Here it is “ght which Christ 
bestows upon dead souls, but ight and existence are things to- 
tally distinct. (John iv. 14, xvil. 3, x. 10; Rom. vill. 6; Eph. 
v. 14.) If the opposite of that which Christ confers is non- 
existence, then those appealed to were non-existent, for 
they were without the life which Christ confers. Ina word : 
To regard “fe as meaning existence, when used as descrip- 
tive of what Christ gives to believers, is to render Scripture 
a mass of confusion. We receive in Christ what we lost in 
Adam ; but as we did not lose existence through Adam, it 
must be something different from existence we receive 
through Christ. As the death is not literal from which 
Christ awakes us, neither is it literal life which He confers. 
“They were living men before they received it,” says Dr 
Angus, “and bad men who are living men are without it. 
Therefore the life is not existence, but something which, 
while implying existence, is much more.” 

Now, if it be the fact that immortal existence be an ele- 
ment of the life which Christ gives, how is it that we never 
have an instance in which it is so spoken of ? We have the 
other elements of spiritual life specified, why not this as one 
of them? Love,. knowledge, spirituality, peace, joy, light, 


meekness, humility, are all specified ; but never immortality. 
P 
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Abavacin, &pbagcia, &pbagros, rendered in our version “ im- 
mortality,” “incorruption,” and “ incorruptible,’ are never 
used to denote Christ’s salvation, or that which Christ confers 
in regeneration. If, then, the words which really denote im- 
mortal existence, or that which cannot decay, are never used 
to designate the life which Christ then confers, we may surely 
conclude that great as are the blessings of salvation, immortal 
existence is not of the number. Sinners are described as at 
enmity with God, as carnal-minded, as hateful and hating, 
as selfish and blinded, but never as destitute of endless 
existence. And if so, the wicked do not cease to exist, 
because they do not share in Christ’s redemption-work. 

The theory in question is at variance with the very nature 
of Christ’s salvation. It is moral or spiritual in its charac- 
ter, and not physical. It was not to give us a new physical, 
intellectual, or spiritual nature Christ came; He came to 
save us from sin and reconcile us to God. ‘The obstacles 
which sin had introduced to the enjoyment of the Divine 
favour were two-fold. One legal, the other moral. The 
legal arising out of our relation to the law, the moral arising 
from our inherent spiritual defilement ; but the removal of 
neither of these necessitates any change upon our natural 
constitution. Man has all the powers, physical, moral, emo- 
tional, he ever had; and it might as well be argued, that 
Christ confers the faculty of apprehending, judging, choos- 
ing, as that He endows us with immortality, The theory 
in question implies a literal recreation of the soul, or an 
ingrafting of immortal existence upon a nature which had lost 
it, —a fancy for which there is not an atom of support in the 
Word of God. 

What, then, is implied in the life which Christ bestows ? 
Happiness is the idea with which it is chiefly identified, and 
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this would appear to be the primary reason for the use of the 
term. Life is accompanied by pleasure, and hence the use of 
the term which denotes it in this connection ; but happiness 
appears too limited, to express all that is comprehended in 
what Christ bestows. Life in such a connection is evidently 
a complex idea, comprehending various elements, such as 
freedom from sin, exemption from evil, the kingdom and love 
of God, holiness, joy, peace, communion with God, dignity, 
usefulness. Even Annihilationists, as we have seen, are 
constrained to admit that fe, according to New-Testament 
usage, signifies more than existence. Mere existence is no 
blessing ; its being a blessing depends upon its character. 
Thus they would regard the life which Christ gives as a 
blessed immortal existence, while we would regard it as the 
blessedness of immortal existence. 

The theory is self-contradictory. Mr Warleigh, in speak- 
ing of the immortality of the believer, says—“ In my view, 
he derives it from his union with God through Jesus Christ, 
and he can retain it no longer than that vital union 
lasts.” * If this be true, men die literally in Adam, and 
recover immortal life only through Christ. But if such be a 
fact, how can we account for the sinner’s present existence ? 
If it be a fact that immortal life has been lost through Adam, 
how is it we have any existence at all? Even for temporal 
existence, we can discover in such a theory no ground or 
reason. Again, if life be only in Christ, how is it sinners 
live subsequent to death and judgment, seeing Christ dis- 
owns them? Are we to believe that Christ renews their 
existence that He may punish them? or that He gives life 
which is to be consumed in hell? for if in Christ alone there 
is life in the sense of existence, Christ must give it. To 


* “¢Discussions on Extinction,” p. 85. 
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our way of thinking, it rather appears that if the impenitent 
survive the stroke of death, they do not depend for the 
continuance of their existence upon Christ as Redeemer. 
Existence must pertain to them independent of His media- 
torial work, just as existence pertains to fallen angels, inde- 
pendent of that work. Sinners have existence from Christ 
as Creator; believers have spiritual life from Christ as 
Redeemer. What vital union, in the sense of imparted 
spiritual life, can the impenitent possibly have with Christ ? 
Vital union implies faith on the part of the sinner, and the 
communication of spiritual life upon the part of the Saviour ; 
it being His office to give the Spirit, through whose indwell- 
ing we become spiritually alive. The communication of 
existence, then, is no part of the Saviour’s mediatorial work. 
Such is the doctrine for which we contend, and such is the 
doctrine to which even Destructionists unwittingly bear 
testimony. 

How, then, do they reconcile the fact that sinners exist 
independent of Christ as a Redeemer, with the theory that 
existence is only through Him? 

“In our judgment,” says Mr White, “ the original threat- 
ening made to Adam when placed in Paradise, contemplated 
absolute and complete extinction of being; such a death, 
at all events, as allowed of no resurrection—death similar 
to that of the ‘beasts which perish,’ whose ‘ spirit’ passes 
away altogether, and, for aught we know, exists no more. 
But the system of redemption began to operate immediately 
on the fall of man. It postponed the execution of the sen- 
tence of death for a thousand years. It allowed, therefore, 
of the birth of the human race into the world. It placed 
man under a renewed probation of mercy.” * 

* “ Life and Death,” by Edward White, p. 12. 
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The theory then is based upon the assumption that the inter- 
position of Christ ‘ postponed the execution of the sentence 
of death,” and ‘‘ allowed of the birth of the human race,”— 
an assumption, however, nowhere countenanced in Scripture. 
The original constitution of things evidently involved the 
birth and existence of every member of the human family. 
The very idea of federal relationship, involves the fact of a 
race descending from him who has been constituted its 
head ; we may as soon conceive of the non-existence of the 
head in such a case, as conceive of the non-existence of the 
race. ‘The one is as essential as the other to the validity of 
federal relationship. Or we might with as much show of 
reason affirm, that God refrained from creating any, but 
those whom He foresaw would accept of Christ’s salvation. 
There was as much reason for the one as for the other. The 
existence of the race is nowhere represented in Scripture as 
contingent on Adam’s maintaining his integrity, while, on 
the other hand, as death through him is represented as 
having “ passed upon all men,” their existence is implied ; 
and hence their continued existence is no way dependent 
upon Christ as Redeemer. We admit that Christ’s interpo- 
sition “ placed man under a renewed probation of mercy,” 
and may have in each case postponed the infliction of 
wrath—that is, men in general, may be granted a longer life, 
in consequence of Christ’s interposition, than might other- 
wise have been allowed them; but this is a very different 
thing from a respite from nonentity, which must be the fact, 
if “the original threatening made to Adam contemplated 
absolute and complete extinction of being.” 

Even were Mr White’s representation correct, it would be 
a refutation of his own theory ; for as he admits the soul sur- 
vives death, it matters not how the survival is effected, so 
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far as the meaning of the term is concerned. If the soul 
survive dissolution, death cannot mean the extinction of 
being. And as he allows that impenitent men shall exist 
both in the present and in the future state, they must evi- 
dently so exist apart from vital union with Christ. If so, 
why speak, as Mr Warleigh does, of vital union with Christ 
being essential to immortal existence, when evidently it is. 
not essential to temporal existence ? 


3d, Destroy. 


Because God threatens to destroy the wicked, it is argued 
He will annihilate them. ‘‘ What is meant by the destruc- 
tion of a man?” asks Mr Davis. To which he replies, 
“The making an end of him as a man.” * 

A passage upon which special stress is laid by Destruc- 
tionists is—‘ Fear not them which kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him which is abi. 
to destroy (d«roAéour) both soul and body in hell” (Matt. x. 
28). Now, in our apprehension, a text more fatal to the 
theory of Destructionism could not be found. Could we 
have the soul’s immortality or deathlessness more plainly 
intimated? If the soul be not &clable or destroyable till 
God puts forth His hand, it must be constitutionally inde- 
structible. True, God will destroy the wicked; but the 
nature of the destruction which He will inflict, is to be 
learned from the nature of the being on whom it is 
inflicted, and from the general tenor of Scripture, which 
makes it abundantly apparent, that it consists with con- 
scious existence. 

It is urged that destroy is a stronger word than &7//, Grant 
that it is, it does not follow that it implies annihilation. 

* ** Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of Scripture,” p. 6. 
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That a stronger word should be employed in designating a 
catastrophe befalling the soul inconceivably more terrible 
than the death of the body, is perfectly natural. 

Let it be further observed, we have here a contrast pre- 
sented between what man can do in the way of vengeance, 
and what God can do. The killing of the body is the 
utmost the one can do; the killing of both soul and body 
the utmost of the other; but surely that is not annihilation. 
If the soul were annihilated, Christ’s argument would be 
pointless. Annihilation is not the worst thing God can do. 
Worse than that, is the prolongation of existence with a 
view to prolonged misery. It is a doom inconceivably 
dreadful to which he is adverting ; but annihilation to a lost 
soul would be a boon greatly to be desired. 

A writer in the Contemporary Review says, “Surely to 
say that to destroy or kill both soul and body, means to 
keep both alive in a state of everlasting torture, is to falsify 
the meaning of words, or, to speak mildly, to apply them in 
a non-natural sense.” * 

Notwithstanding this mz/d insinuation, we appeal to both 
etymology and Scripture, in proof of the fact that destruc- 
tion does not signify annihilation. The term destruction 
denotes ruin, but does not define the form of the ruin; it 
signifies to pull down—to separate a whole into its parts, or 
to reduce to disorder—to change the mode of existence, so 
as to disqualify that which is destroyed for its original pur- 
pose; but to annihilate is to blot from existence. It is 
often said of wicked or profligate persons that they court 
destruction. Not meaning that they purpose either suicide 
or annihilation, but that they follow courses destructive to 
all that makes life desirable. 


* Contemporary Review, April 1872, p. 580. 
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The import of the words adduced is not, however, to be 
determined by dictionaries, but by the texts themselves. 
A writer often affords the means of determining in what 
sense he uses words, and we are happily provided with 
such means in the case before us. ’AxéAAuus doubtless 
signifies to destroy, but in what sense? Not certainly in 
the sense of annihilation. Let any one take a Greek concor- 
dance, and turn to the texts in which it is used, and this 
will be obvious. A few will suffice—‘“‘ Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy (droAécus) him.” “Then the 
Pharisees went out, and held a council against Him, how 


they might destroy (droAgowaiv) Him.” ‘He will miserably 
destroy (amoaéce) those wicked men, and will let out His 
vineyard unto other husbandmen.” ‘He sent forth His 


armies, and destroyed (dawdeoe) those murderers, and 
burned up their city.” ‘But the chief priests and elders 
persuaded the multitude, that they should ask Barabbas, and 


destroy (amcAgowow) Jesus.” (Matt. i. 13, Xl. 14, XXL. 41,” 


XXll. 7, XXvll. 20.) Now all these texts are selected from 
the Gospel of Matthew, who quotes the saying of Christ 
upon which we are remarking, and in not one of them does 
the word in question signify to annihilate. To &7d/ is the 
import of the word, but killing and annihilating are different 
things. | 

That it does not mean to annihilate, will further appear, 
from a few additional quotations selected more generally. 
“Destroy (aréadve) not him with thy meat for whom 
Christ died.” Surely the warning is not “annihilate him 
not.” Can the eating of meat by one brother annihilate an- 
other? Satan is called Apollyon (aoAAvwy), the destroyer, 
but surely he has not been invested with the Divine power 
of annihilation. Or take instances in which the same word 
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is rendered /ost or perished, and its non-annihilation sense 
will be still apparent. The father in the parable of the 
prodigal son is represented as saying, “‘This my son was 
lost (a4roAwAws), and is found.” Does the language mean 
that he had been annihilated? ‘The Son of Man is come 
to seek and to save that which was lost” (aroAwAés). Did 
Christ then come to seek and to save that which was anni- 
hilated? Again, “If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost” (dmroAAvwévors). Surely not to those. who 
are annihilated? ‘The world that then was perished” 
(arwarero); but we know that the world was not then 
amiiniiated.. (Rom. xiv. 15; Rev: ix. 11; Luke xv. 24; 
eatianeviil: 1.1572 Cor. iv. 33-2°Pet. 11:6.) 

So much then for the assertion, that 40 destroy (droréouws), 
in such a passage as Matt. x. 28, means “literal destruc- 
tion of life,” and that in the sense of annihilation. 

Nor is the word destroy, as used by ourselves, understood 
as implying annihilation. The noble ship with sails full 
spread to propitious breezes, may in collision with icebergs 
be shivered to atoms; and those timbers so artfully knit 
together, and those appliances, so often crowned with suc- 
cess, may be buried many a fathom deep, or be scattered 
wide as the ocean itself. Now we would in such a case 
say she is destroyed or lost; but would that mean she had 
been annihilated? Not a particle which composed the 
stately vessel has passed into nonentity. If so, these 
terms are not synonymous with annihilation. 

The same fact is apparent when we examine the import of 
oAedeoc, another word rendered destroy in our version of the 
New Testament. The apostle charges the Corinthian Church, 
“to deliver such an one unto Satan, for the destruction 
(cAedeov) of the flesh” (x Cor. v. 5). Whatever the deli- 
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verance to Satan means, the meaning cannot be for the anni- 
hilation of the flesh, but rather for the subduing of sinful pro- 
pensity. We read, too, of “everlasting destruction from the 
presence of the Lord” (2 Thess. i.9). Surely the term ever- 
lasting, and the phrase “from the presence of the Lord,” in 
such a connection, are sufficient to show that annihilation 
cannot be the import of the word destruction. Cessation of 
being is an immediate, momentary, final act, to which the 
term everlasting 1s in no conceivable sense applicable. The 
word can only apply to that which has continuance. Again ; 
In what sense can there be everlasting annihilation from 
the presence of the Lord? ‘The destruction specified evi- 
dently comprehends separation—banishment from the 
Divine presence. Man was intended for God’s presence ; 
banishment from it is destruction, for he no longer serves 
the purpose of his creation. Why specify the presence of the 
Lord, if annihilation be meant? Annihilation is extinction 
from the presence of not merely the Lord, but from the pre- 
sence of everything. On the supposition of the immortal 
existence of the wicked, the text is intelligible, but not 
otherwise. 

Or take passages in which xaragyjon is rendered destroy. 
“That through death He might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil” (Heb. 1. 14). ‘If God 
intended to put an end to the devil,” says Mr Warleigh, 
“‘ could He have used clearer language?” * The language is 
sufficiently clear. Its import is to make vozd, to bring to nought, 
-or render ineffectual, ‘That the reference, however, is not to 
Satan’s person or being, but to his works, is evident. It is 
of death, and its relation to Christ’s people, the apostle is 
speaking. Previous to their becoming His people, they 
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were in bondage through fear of death (verse 15th); but 
Christ by His death has deprived death of all power to 
hurt them. It is, then, the destruction of the works of the 
devil, and not destruction of the devil himself, the apostle 
declares to be the object of Christ’s mission. John tells us, 
Christ was manifested that “He might destroy” them (1 John 
ii. 8). By His death He accomplished this. While the 
law remained unsatisfied, Satan, as it were, held men in his 
grasp. Death was terrible, because its penalty awaited his 
victims ; but by His death He gave them deliverance. His 
sacrifice has been accepted, and now “there is no condem- 
nation to them who are in Christ Jesus.” In the language 
of the Latin epigram, ‘‘ Had not death by death borne 
to death the death of Death, the gate of eternal life would 
have been closed.” What support, then, this text affords 
to the theory of annihilation, I utterly fail to discover. 

In a word, apply Mr White’s own canon of interpreting 
Scripture, by “‘ the connection or by the general tenor of the 
book,” and his theory of soul destruction is blown to the 
winds. 


4th, Perish. 


A text often quoted by Destructionists in support of their 
views 1is—“ Like the beasts that perish” (Ps. xlix. 12). It is 
inferred from this text, that as the beasts cease to exist, so 
must the ungodly. But such an inference is far from legiti- 
mate. The Psalmist is speaking of things as they appear, 
and hence he declares of the ungodly, that they die as do 
the beasts. It is not said they perish like the beasts; but 
they are like the beasts which perish. 

Let us read the verse in its connection, and see its import. 
Verses 6-20: “They that trust in their wealth, and boast 
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themselves in the multitude of their riches; none of them 
can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him (for the redemption of their soul is_pre- 
cious, and it ceaseth forever); that he should still live forever, 
and not see corruption. For he seeth that wise men die, 
likewise the fool and the brutish person perish, and leave 
their wealth to others. Their inward thought is, that their 
houses shall continue forever, and their dwelling-places to 
all generations; they call their lands after their own names. 
Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not: he is like 
the beasts that perish. ‘This their way is their folly: yet 
their posterity approve their sayings. Selah. Like sheep 
they are laid in the grave; death shall feed on them; 
and the upright shall have dominion over them in the 
morning ; and their beauty shall consume in the grave from 
their dwelling. But God will redeem my soul from the 
power of the grave; for He shall receive me. Selah. Be 
not thou afraid when one is made rich, when the glory of 
his house is increased; for when he dieth he shall carry 
nothing away; his glory shall not descend after him: 
though while he lived he blessed his soul: and men will 
praise thee, when thou doest well to thyself. He shall go 
to the generation of his fathers; they shall never see light. 
Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, is like the 
beasts that perish.” 

Now, a glance at the psalm is sufficient to perceive that 
the Psalmist is speaking of the folly of the ungodly accord- 
ing to appearance. It is the Old-Testament version of the 
parable of the rich fool (Luke xu. 20). They live like 
beasts, without forethought; and, like the beasts, in such 
an hour as they think not, their enjoyment comes to an 
end. 
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The Psalmist pens one phrase alone which, when read in 
the original by the aid of the Septuagint, shows that the 
very opposite of the extinction of the wicked is intended. 
“Death shall feed on them” (verse 14). Now the LXX. 
translate it—O3dvaros smomaves adrovc, which is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew text. Thus, then, instead of the 
Psalmist announcing the extinction of the wicked at death, 
he represents them passing into the spiritual world under 
the safe custody of the King of Terrors. As Jesus is to his 
people the Good Shepherd, Death there keeps guard and 
control over the wicked as does a shepherd over his sheep. 
Both Venema and Tholuck have adopted this view ; and it 
seems confirmed by what immediately follows :—‘“ The up- 
right shall have dominion over them in the morning,” ze, 
very early, or in the time of judgment, as courts of justice 
tried causes in the morning. Then shall the righteous 
triumph, while the overthrow of the wicked shall be com- 
plete ; but did they cease to exist, how could this be? 

The text of this class, upon which Annihilationists lay 
special stress, is, “‘ Beware therefore, lest that come upon 
you which is spoken of in the Prophets ; behold, ye despis- 
ers, and wonder, and perish” (a&Paviodyre) (Acts xiil. 40, 41). 

That ‘‘perish” is not equivalent to annilulation is evident 
from several passages. In Matt. vi. 16, the word in the 
above quotation, rendered jerzsh, is rendered aisfigure, and 
in verses 19th and 2oth, corrupt. Again, ‘‘ But these, as 
natural brute beasts, made to be taken and destroyed, 
speak evil of the things they understand not, and shall 
utterly perish in their own corruption” (2 Pet. 11. 12). The 
meaning is cbvious. As the irrational animals who exer- 
cise no control over their appetites are the ready victims of 
those who lie in wait for their destruction, so shall it be 
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with those of fierce and ungovernable passions: but surely 
this does not imply that they will be annihilated ? 

There is one text bearing upon the question viewed gener- 
ally, to which we would again call special attention: “These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment” (Matt. xxv. 46). 
Now the word (xéaaors) rendered punishment, means pun- 
ishment, as we have already shown, and cannot, by any 
process of criticism or argument, be shown to mean anni- 
hilation. 

Mr Warleigh, Mr White, and others, argue that “eter- 
nal punishment may not be everlasting punishment, but 
the eternal effect of an act of punishment.” The first- 
named gentleman, in support of this view, quotes the 
phrases, ‘eternal salvation,” “eternal judgment,” “ eternal 
redemption,” ‘eternal covenant,” “everlasting Gospel ;” 
and then asks, “ Now, who is there that expounds these 
five passages as meaning, severally, an endless act of sav- 
ing, an endless act of judging, an endless act of redeeming, 
an endless act of covenanting, or an endless act of preach- 
ing the good news? Who is there that does not expound 
them all to mean a temporary process, but an endless 
result? and why should they expound the sixth case to 
mean an endless process ?” * 

We reply to those who argue aa by saying: While 
we can perfectly understand how that in each of the cases 
specified there is “a temporary process, but an endless 
result,” and hence the propriety of the phraseology, we 
cannot understand how the sixth is made to mean “‘a tem- 
porary process,” with no result whatever. A sentient, con- 
scious nature is essential to the idea of punishment. As 
well speak of a man being punished before he existed, as 
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speak of him being punished after he has ceased to exist. 
Punishment terminates when the being on whom it is in- 
flicted has ceased to exist. A man, we shall say, is pun- 
ished with death. Would we be justified in saying that he 
is punished after he is dead, or that his punishment con- 
tinues, while his life ceases? If there be no existence, there 
can be no punishment. Were the interpretation contended 
for correct, the penitent thief was subjected to everlasting 
punishment, although Jesus declared, “To-day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise,” inasmuch as his death was a pun- 
ishment, and its consequences eternal, final, and irretriev- 
able. We have only to look at this interpretation so stren- 
uously contended for by Destructionists, in the light of such 
a case, or in the light of any case of capital punishment, to 
see 1ts untenableness. 

Mr Denniston puts it thus—‘“If a man have the life 
judicially cut off to-day which otherwise would have 
lasted for fifty years, is not that a punishment extend- 
ing over such a term? And what difference is there if 
the term be a thousand years? What difference if it be 
eternity ?” * Now could absurdity go farther than this ? 

Besides, to speak of inflicting everlasting non-existence, 
would be an assertion dishonouring to the Author of 
Christianity. Annihilation, then, instead of being eter- 
nal punishment, might more appropriately be regarded 
as everlasting exemption from punishment. Why speak 
of the punishment as eferna/, if annihilation be meant? 
KéaAaors, in that case, would have been sufficient. We may 
just as well interpret the award of the righteous, as consist- 
ing in the restoration of immortality, as regard the sentence 
of the wicked as comprehending its deprivation. It is 

* «*How do We get Immortality,” by J. M. Denniston, p. 11. 
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everlasting punishment. Could anything be farther from 
annihilation than that ? 

In his attempt to meet this difficulty, Mr Constable says, 
‘Eternal death inflicted on sinners zs eternally felt, and has 
an eternal influence on the parties whom it was intended 
principally to affect. They who rejoice in immortality are 
jJorever warned by the aspect of its loss.” * So it is really 
saints in heaven who are efernadly punished. As well affirm 
when a man is hanged, that it is the good and virtuous who 
survive him, and not the criminal who is punished. 

The future of the wicked is represented as misery, and 
not nonentity. No instance can be adduced, even from 
classic Greek, in which zéAaog signifies annihilation, while 
its accompanying word amos, in the passage referred to, 
determines the question. 

The foregoing quotations go to show, the shz/¢s to which 
even good men are driven, when they choose to assume an 


untenable position. 


5th, Zhere is a class of Scripture texts, peculiar favourites 
with the advocates of Destructiontsm—a miscellaneous heap of 
scattered phrases, which they never fail to quote tn a conglome- 
rate form, as tf trusting more to the combined influence of the 
whole, than to the proper effect of each. 


“Every expression,” says Mr Minton, “that human 
language can supply, and every metaphor that the material 
world can yield, to impress upon us that the wicked will 
wholly cease to exist, are piled one upon another, almost 
continuously, from Genesis to Revelation.” T 

This pzdeng which the advocates of Destructionism ascribe 
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to the sacred writers, is certainly most industriously per- 
formed by themselves. Let the following phrases suffice as 
a specimen, selected from various publications, as proofs 
that wicked men cease to exist: “Perish,” “Pass away,” 
Bet ace,’ = AWither,” “Destroyed,” “* Consumed,” .. “‘ De- 
voured,” “‘ Burnt up,” “‘Slain,” “Ground to powder,” “Cut 
down,” ‘‘Plucked up by the root,” ‘ Broken to shivers,” 
“‘Beasts taken and destroyed,” “Whirlwind passing by,” 
“Clouds consumed and vanishing away,” “ Vessels dashed 
in pieces,” ‘‘ Grass withering,” ‘Garments consumed by the 
moth,” ‘‘ Like the fat of lambs in the fire,” “‘ Melt like wax,” 
“To be as nothing.” Take up any book written in the 
interests of Destructionism, and the reader is almost certain 
to come upon this formidable array of Scripture phrases, 
quoted in the slump as if the evidence for the theory was 
so abundant as to preclude the possibility of dealing with 
it in detail.* 

Surely the cause is desperate which resorts to such means 
of support. What is the fact? By far the greater propor- 
tion of these phrases occur in passages which have no 
reference whatever to future punishment, but which de- 
scribe the temporal judgments with which God shall visit 
His enemies ; while the few which do refer to the ‘final 
doom of the wicked, determine nothing as to its nature or 
the instrumentality by which it shall be inflicted; but simply 
its certainty, terribleness, and completeness. 

But even did they all describe the final doom of the 


* “The Glory of Christ,” by Samuel Minton, M.A., p. 39. ‘‘ Pop- 
ular Ideas of Immortality,’ 2d edit., by Rev. William Ker, M.A., 
p- 67. ‘*The Duration and Nature of Future Punishment,” by Rev. 
H. Constable, 3d edit., p. 26. ‘‘ Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of 
Scripture,” by Thomas Davis, M.A., p. 17. 
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wicked, in their interpretation they must be taken either 
literally or figuratively. Let us adopt the literal mode 
of interpretation for which our opponents have so great 
a preference, and then we shall have the wicked lite- 
rally consumed, literally devoured, literally burnt up, lite- 
rally ground to powder, literally plucked up by the roots, 
literally broken to shivers, literally trapped with gins, and 
literally melted like wax. While on the other hand, by 
regarding them as what they evidently are, mere figurative 
expressions, Scripture is not only exempted from gross 
absurdity, but appears in harmony with itself. 


Il. Ln order to show that the annthilation of the wicked ts 
not the doctrine of Scripture, we proceed to give a summary of 
Scripture proof for the immortality of the soul. 


Destructionists, in support of their views, declare that 
the Bible nowhere teaches that men generally are immortal. 
“The great Teacher who came down from heaven,” says 
Mr Davis, ‘did, on no single occasion, address men as 
naturally imperishable, neither did any one of His apostles.”* 
“The expression, zmmortality of the soul,’ says Mr Con- 
stable, ‘‘so common in theology, is not once found in the 
Bible from beginning to end.” fF 

To like purpose is the statement of Mr White: “That 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul is never once 
explicitly delivered throughout the whole range of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures is a fact of which every reader may 
satisfy himself by examination ; and it is a fact which ought 
long ago to have shaken to pieces the theology which is 
founded upon that doctrine. If the doctrine be true that 


* «Endless Suffering,” by Thomas Davis, M.A., 2d edit., p. Io. 
+ ‘Duration of Future Punishment,” 3d edit., p. 7. 
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the spirit of man is a deathless intelligence, a power 
destined by its nature to endure as long as the NECESSARY 
BEING, we might surely have expected to find at least some 
few traces of this grand fundamental in the ages which were 
illustrated by perpetual and direct communications with 
heaven. . . . But in this instance nearly a hundred writers 
have, by some astonishing fatality omitted, with one consent, 
all reference to the immortality of the soul; no single verse of 
the Bible containing that brief declaration from God which 
would have set the controversy forever at rest. In our 
own times scarcely a religious work issues from the press 
addressed to sinful men, scarcely is a public exhortation 
directed to them, without a full and distinct exhibition of 
the doctrine of immortality, of deathless being in the nature 
of man, as the basis of the whole theological superstructure. 
Now, how shall we explain the remarkable fact that neither 
apostles nor prophets have ever once employed this argu- 
ment in dealing with the wicked—‘ You are immortal beings, 
and must live forever in joy or woe, therefore repent !’—an 
argument of almost irresistible force if it be true? How, 
otherwise than by concluding that this was not their philo- 
sophy, that this doctrine formed no part of the ‘wisdom of 
God,’ and that they were withheld from proposing it to the 
world by Him who has declared that the eternal life of the 
righteous is the gift of His grace, and that ‘all the wicked 
He will destroy.’”* 

Professor Hudson, of America, when speaking of God, 
 says—‘ If we strike out from the record those passages that 
tell of His being and His works, we reduce the dimensions 
of the volume almost by half. Butif we expunge from the 
same book all those passages in which man’s immortality is 

* Life in Christ only,” by Edward White, p. 15. 
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expressly mentioned, or unquestionably assumed, we leave 
the volume unchanged.”* Certainly we marvel at the latter 
part of this statement. The whole array of proofs for the 
endless blessedness of the nghteous, and for the eternal 
punishment of the wicked, assume unquestionably their im- 
mortality ; and yet we are told, that their deletion from the 
Bible would “ leave the volume unchanged !” 

This is but an advance upon Bishop Warburton’s famous 
argument in his ‘‘ Divine Legation of Moses,” on the ground 
of which Lord Byron, in his preface to “Cain,” declared 
“‘that there is no allusion to a future state in the books of 
Moses, nor indeed in the Old Testament !” 

How, then, stands the Bible in relation to the doctrine 
of man’s immortality? Is it the fact that it nowhere reveals 
it? We reply by asserting, that the entire Word responds 
to the voice of conscience respecting it. What were the 
circumstances of the case? A craving for immortality is as 
universal as is the race, and, for aught we know, as ancient. 
The Jews believed in it from their earliest existence as a 
people. Even had they not derived it by special revela- 
‘tion, they had lived too long among the Egyptians to have. 
been ignorant of it. Herodotus tells us, that the Egyptians 
were “the first of mankind who defended the immortality of — 
the soul.” Ancient Egyptian inscriptions corroborate this 
testimony.t As the Israelites, then, lived long enough 
among the Egyptians to acquire not only a knowledge of 
their worship, but to adopt its practice, can we doubt that 
they equally acquired a knowledge of their theology and 
philosophy? But did the Egyptians, or any other nation, 
ever attain to this belief by the light of nature, or the ex- 
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ercise of reason? We think not. Appearances were all 
opposed to the hope of immortality. Death seems the end 
of man. The fact is, mankind have never been wholly 
without a revelation, and hence even those speculations of 
ancient philosophers were not the result of their unaided 
faculties. Whatever in them was pure and true, was doubt- 
less due to primal revelation handed down by tradition ; 
whatever was false and corrupt was their own. 

It might, with equal show of reason, be argued that there 
is no God, because the Bible writers never attempt to prove 
His existence. ‘The reason of thisis obvious. Bible writers 
to a large extent take both as granted. Upon a belief of 
God’s existence and man’s immortality, is based the whole 
system of religion. ‘The denial of either is fatal to its very 
possibility ; the people are yet to be discovered who are 
destitute of all conception of either. Hence the writers of 
Scripture would as soon have thought of proving the fact 
of creation, as of proving the fact of a Creafor, or the fact 
of life, as of its immortality. Indeed, they are just those 
truths which are most self-evident, which are least capable 
of direct Scripture proof; and for this reason, Bible writers 
never attempt to prove what is intuitively attested. On the 
same ground, it might be argued, that there is no trinity of 
persons in the Godhead, because the word trinity is never 
once used in Scripture ; and that there is no such thing as 
Divine providence, as the word providence is equally want- 
ing; or to come nearer to the point, that there is no such 
thing in man as intellectual faculties—that judgment, will, 
memory, and imagination, are all figments, for we find no 
terms which expressly designate them in any part of the 
Word of God; or that there shall be no resurrection of 
the wicked, as there are only some three passages in which 
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it is distinctly asserted. Enough for the establishment of 
all these, that there are hundreds of texts in Scripture in 
which they are implied. 

The question, then, is not, Does Scripture dectly reveal 
the fact of the immortality of the soul? but rather, Does 
Scripture cherish human belief respecting it? and we think 
it does so most unquestionably. Scripture, it ought to be 
remembered, is not cast in a systematic or dogmatic form. 
Its announcements and disclosures are consequent upon 
zmmediate circumstances, and are framed to meet present 
emergencies. The writer or speaker had invariably a pre- 
sent or immediate object in view when he wrote or spoke. 
This is true as respects both parts of the Word of God. 

The absence of direct formal statement upon the subject 
in the writings of Moses, has been regarded by our opponents 
as significant. But it must not be forgotten, that we have 
scant records of the earliest ages. The first two thousand 
years of the world’s history, is comprehended in less than 
eleven chapters of Genesis. Besides, as the grand design 
of Moses was to make of the Israelites a nation, the motives 
to obedience which he presented, were drawn from the 
present life. Prosperity, if they obeyed ; calamity, if they 
rebelled. He had thus to do with the whole people, rather’ 
than with individuals ; hence it is not to future retribution 
he chiefly refers. Civil law depends upon present inflic- 
tions for obedience to its authority. 

But neither are the writings of Moses, or the other books 
of the Old Testament, by any means destitute of all allusion 
to the subject. Even “slight incidental hints,” says Whately, 
“and oblique allusions have often more weight than distinct, 
forraal assertions ;”* and such hints and allusions meet us 
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frequently both in the Mosaic and prophetic parts of Scrip- 
ture. A few instances may be given in proof. 

The fact of man’s immortality, is taught in the language 
in which the purpose to create him is announced. “And 
God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness ; 
and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in His own image: in the image of 
God created He him; male and female created He them” 
(Gen. i. 26, 27). This language evidently has special re- 
ference to the soul. God is a spirit, and hence we are to 
look chief of.all to man’s higher nature for his resemblance 
to his Creator. He is made like God in both character 
and essence. We have “knowledge,” ‘righteousness and 
true holiness” (Col. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 24), enumerated as 
features of this image; but we cannot conceive of these 
apart from an intellectual and spiritual nature. Nor is it 
unreasonable to infer, when one is made in the image of 
another, and when the so making of that one is with the 
design of investing him with pre-eminent dignity, that the 
image resembles the original, in so far as it was possible so to 
give it resemblance. Even Mr Minton says—“ An image is 
the most complete representation that can be made of any 
material object ; so much so, that if the image were perfect, 
it could not be distinguished by sight from the original, and 
therefore, to see it would be as good as seeing the 
original.” * This is certainly enough for our argument, 
and all the more to our purpose, that it is the unconscious 
testimony of an opponent when treating of another sub- 
ject. 

| * “‘ The Glory of Christ,” 3d edit., p. 2. 
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Nor is this language peculiar to the Old-Testament Scrip- 
tures. Man is said to be the “ offspring” of God; God is 
said to be “the Father of spirits ;” and Adam is called “the 
son: of God” (Acts xvii. 28; Heb. xii. 9; Luke iii. 38). 
Expressions such as these, seem to indicate that the resem- 
blance was as close as the nature of the case admitted. 
There are, we know, attributes of the Divine Being which 
are incommunicable; but there are others which may be 
imparted. Were it not so, man could in no sense be the 
image of God. Unquestionably, then, immortality is one of 
them. Are not angels immortal? Are not saints immortal ? 
If so, what natural or moral impossibility was there in the 
way of all men having been created immortal ? : 

But Destructionists really admit that man was created 
immortal; for it is their fundamental tenet: death in Adam, 
and life in Christ alone. They hold ‘‘that man, although 
created in the image of God, immortal and pure, fell by the 
disobedience of Adam, and thus became dead, ‘for death 
passed upon all men from Adam to Moses,’ and being pro- 
nounced dead, consequently lost the immortality possessed 
by Adam in his state of innocency. And they hold, that 
man having thus lost his immortality in the first Adam, it 
can only be restored in the second Adam (Christ); thence 
the conclusion, that if life and immortality come by Christ 
in the Gospel, all believers are partakers of it, and they alone, 
while those who reject this salvation, will perish everlast- 
ingly—that is, be destroyed at the judgment of the great 
white throne.” * 

The sole question then is—Did man so lose the image of 
God as to lose his immortality? We reply, No, and that 
for obvious reasons: (a.) Man’s possession of the i ree of 

* The Rainbow, January 1873, p. 20 
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God was represented to Noah, and subsequently to the Jews, 
in the earliest days of their existence as a people, as the 
grand aggravation of the crime of murder. ‘‘Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made He man” (Gen. 1x. 6). Now, if man 
had wholly lost God’s image, the sacredness of human life 
would be gone, and with it the motive to abstain from 
destroying it ; but that man still retains it, is directly asserted. 
“Therewith curse we men, which are madeafter thesimilitude 
of God” (James ui. 9). (d.) Although believers are said to be 
created anew in the image of God, the apostle, when he says 
so, makes it obvious that he referred simply to moral 
character or holiness. He speaks of their being “renewed 
in knowledge, after the image of Him that created him,” and 
of their being “created in reghteousness and true holiness” 
(Col. ii. 10; Eph. iv. 24). But knowledge, righteousness, 
and holiness, are all moral qualities, and very different from 
immortal existence. We may just as well conclude that the 
body lost its essential attributes by sin, as that the soul by 
sin lostits. Man was not less a man when he became a 
sinner. 

Here, then, is the fact of the immortality of all men, re- 
vealed in the Jewish Scriptures, even according to Destruc- 
tionists themselves. But Destructionists express the greatest 
horror at the thought of man claiming immortality, and regard 
the claim as blasphemous. ‘To this day,” says Mr Minton, 
‘is that supposed inherent immortality man’s proudest 
boast. It seems so glorious to think that he must live for- 
ever. Glorious indeed, for it clothes him with one.of God’s 
own essential attributes. He cannot climb up to equality 
with God in His omnipotence, omniscience, or omnipresence; 
the one point in which alone his vain imagination can hope 
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to place him on a level with his Creator, is his presumed 
indefeasible immortality,—that whatever else may happen, 
he must and will live forever.” * 

Now this is a.mere rhetorical flourish. If there be such 
a thing as entertaining views of human nature fitted to 
inspire pride, there is the equal danger of so dishonouring 


man as to dishonour Him who made him. Man could 


not by any possibility have been invested with omnipotence, 
omniscience, Or omnipresence, any more than with infini- 


tude or absolute eternity. To suppose so, is to suppose — 


the possibility of more Gods than one; but all this is very 
different from investing him with endless existence. Again 
we ask—Are not angels in this sense immortal? Are not 
saints in this sense immortal? If so, why may not men 
generally be immortal? To speak of immortality as a claim 
to ‘one of God’s own essential attributes,” is surely a gross 
misrepresentation. Doubtless the apostle affirms He ‘“‘only 
hath immortality” (1 Tim. vi. 16). But let it be observed, 
it is of an original, intrinsic, ndependent immortality he is 
speaking—an immortality which none can claim for man. 
As well affirm that man was not created holy, or that holi- 
ness in man is an impossibility, because it is said of God, 
“Thou only art holy” (Rev. xv. 4); or that when Jesus said, 


“There is none good but one, that is, God” (Matt. xix. 17), 


He meant literally that there are no good men in the world. 
- Aswell affirm that to claim the attribute of thinking and know- 
ing, is to “‘climb up to equality with God ;” or that in no 
sense was man made in the likeness of God, since it is 
impossible that he should possess zdentzcally any of the attri- 
butes of his Creator. If immortality pertains so/e/y to God, 
then none other can possess it; but as this cannot be the 
* “The Glory of Christ,” 3d edits, pp .0d:eGo: 
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meaning of the apostle’s language, as both saints and angels, 
even by the admission of Destructionists, have it, the argu- 
ment based upon this text is worthless. 

Let it be observed, it is Paul alone who uses this language 
in respect to God (1 Tim. 1. 17, vi. 16). If, then, he believed 
that man was not immortal, and that it would be blasphemy 
to affirm that he is, why did he not say so? He knew that 
both Jews and Gentiles held the doctrine of the soul’s im- 
mortality. If they were wrong, how shall we account for his 
silence, as he was always forward to correct prevailing errors. 
His very silence in these circumstances is a significant testi- 
mony on behalf of our doctrine. Do we not find him warning 
the Corinthians to beware of those men who said, “Let us 
and drink, for to-morrow we die?” (1 Cor. xv. 32.) If 
there be no future state, the morality and theology of Epi- 
cureans and Sadducees were sound and becoming. If there 
be no resurrection, and consequently no future state, it is 
wise to enjoy the only life we are to live. 

Now in accordance with this fact, we have in Scripture 
frequent “incidental hints” and “oblique allusions” to man’s 
immortality. God’s taking Enoch, and the translation of 
Elijah, must have confirmed the popular belief. Did not 
the latter prophet pray that the soul of the widow’s child 
might come unto him again, and the child revived? Does 
this fact not imply the existence of the soul in a separate 
state? Through Elisha, his successor, similar testimony was 
borne: ‘And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, 
that, behold, they spied a band of men; and they cast the 
man into the sepulchre of Elisha: and when the man was let 
down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and 
stood up on his feet” (2 Kings xii. 21). The practice of 
necromancy proves the prevalence of the belief of the con- 
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tinued existence of the spirits of the dead. So common 
was this practice among the Israelites, that Moses, in order 
to suppress it, made it punishable with death. Even Saul 
betook himself to it, when Urim and Thummin no longer 
availed him; and to his demand for Samuel, that prophet 
appeared and declared, “To-morrow shalt thou and thy son 
be with me” (1 Sam. xxvill. 3-19). There was, then, in 
these olden times of direct intercourse between the Seen 
and Unseen, no such ignorance of immortality, as that 
asserted. 

We read, too, that when Abraham, Aaron, and Moses 
died, they were gathered to their people. Does this mean a 
reunion of bodies in ancestral burying-grounds? Abraham, 
we know, was not buried with his father, but alongside his 
wife Sarah (Gen. xxv. 8-10), hundreds of miles from Meso- 
potamia, where his father was buried. Neither were Moses 
and Aaron buried with their ancestors. The phrase, then, 
has a more significant import than burial, and must have 
reference to a gathering beyond the grave. No one can be 
said to be gathered to those who have no existence. And in 
accordance with this interpretation of its import, the apostle, 
in speaking of the ancient patriarchs, declares that they de- 
sired a better country, that is, a heavenly (Heb. xi. 13-16). 

Why was it the prophets deported themselves so heroi- 
cally >—“‘ Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in 
fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens. Women re- 
ceived their dead raised to life again: and others were 
tortured, not accepting deliverance; that they might obtain 
a better resurrection. And others had trial of cruel mockings 
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and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonment : 
they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword: they wandered about in sheep- 
skins and goat-skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented : 
(of whom the world was not worthy:) they wandered in 
deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the 
earth” (Heb. x1. 33-38). | Why this eulogy, but to exhibit 
the faith of the early believers in a better life ? 

Even those books of the Old Testament which have been 
regarded as ignoring the soul’s immortality, most distinctly 
assert it. Job, Psalms, Ecclesiastes, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea 
—all announce it. Job declares (chap. xix. 25-27)—‘‘ For 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth: and though after my skin 
worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : 
whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another ; though my reins be consumed within me.” 
Perowne, Barnes, Mauer, and others, we are aware, deny 
that the patriarch here utters “any distinct hope either of 
immortality or of a resurrection,” and affirm that he is 
“longing for the time when God shall appear to maintain 
his cause against his friends, and to make his innocence 
clear ;” as if he had said, ‘‘In spite of all I have suffered, 
though I am but like a skeleton without flesh, still I shall see 
God, z.e., be conscious of and enjoy His immediate mani- 
fested presence in this life.”* This interpretation, we think, 
is at variance with the obvious design of the book. The eye 
of the patriarch is evidently upon the eternal world. “Oh 
that Thou wouldest hide me in the grave... . until Thy 
wrath be past.” The argument of his friends is that as 
he was a sufferer above others, he must be a sinner above 


* Perowne’s ‘‘ Hulsean Lectures,” pp. 126, 127. 
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others. He, on the contrary, looks to the future life for a 
reversal of this judgment, and a vindication of his character. 
“If this world were all, all was lost for Job: God was a ter- 
rible enigma ; chance was God ; Providence was but a name. 
But Job in the depth of his anguish, £vows that his Re- 


deemer liveth, and that from his flesh he shall behold 


God.” * There is, we think, a force and consistency in 
the passage when thus viewed, of which the other inter- 
pretation is destitute. Were Job looking to the present 


life as the scene of his recovery and vindication, where | 


would be the aptness of his wish to have his hope graven 
on the rock forever? A less-enduring memorial might have 
in that case sufficed. 

This view is confirmed by another passage, in which it is 
thought by some he expresses his doubts of the immortality 
of the soul. Does he not ask, ‘‘ If a man die, shall he live 
again ?” to which we reply, the question when viewed in 
the light of the preceding context, assumes the character of 
a strong affirmation. The whole passage reads thus—‘ For 
there is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will sprout 
again, and that the tender branch thereof will not cease. 
Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock 
thereof die in the ground; yet through the scent of water it 
will bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. But man 
dieth, and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, and 
where is he? As the waters fail from the sea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up ; so man lieth down, and riseth not : 
till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, nor be 
raised out of their sleep. Oh that Thou wouldest hide me in 
the grave, that Thou wouldest keep me secret, until Thy wrath 
be past, that Thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and re- 


* Liddon’s ‘‘ University Sermons,” 2d edit., p. 113. 
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member me! If a man die, shall he live again? All the 
days of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come” 
(Job xiv. 7-14). The obvious import of the passage is this : 
- A tree may die and grow again, when refreshed with vivify- 
ing showers ; but if a man die, he shall remain dead “till 
the heavens be no more.” 

As to the book of Psalms, we may adduce the 16th, 17th, 
4gth, and 73d Psalms, as expressive of the same hope. 
And why doubt the author’s hope of immortality? Did he 
not on the death of his child say, “ Can I bring him back 
again? I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me” 
(2 Sam. xii. 23). 

To deny to the ancient Church this glorious hope, is 
to deny in effect the saintship and piety of its members, 
for the grand motive to piety is gone as soon as futurity 
ceases to influence us. As well believe in the continued 
movements of the clock when its weights are removed. 
And how dishonouring to God to regard Him as legislating 
solely for the life that now is! 

But instead of ignoring futurity, the prophets take up the 
triumphant strain, and down to the close of their utterances 
frame a perfect hymn of immortality. In Ecclesiastes we 
read, “ Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, 
and the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the 
earth?” ‘Then shall the dust return to the earth, and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it” (chap. i. 21, 
xil. 7). This accords with the original sentence, ‘‘ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. 11. 19); and as 
it could refer alone to the body, we are warranted to infer 
from it the survival of the soul. The general design of the 
book of Ecclesiastes is to show the folly of living only for 
the present. Yet zo knows, z.e., who considers the differ- 
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ence of the value of a man’s soul from that of a beast? 
Few do so. Man lives only for the present, while a judg- 
ment day awaits him. The statement contained in the 
verses quoted are general—made not with reference to the 
righteous, but to all men; and-we accept the poet’s inter- 
pretation as the true one :— 


“* Life is real ! life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


Paul, in his jubilant exultation over the grave (1 Cor. xv. 
54, 55), but appropriates the language of Isaiah and Hosea: 
‘“‘T will ransom them from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem them from death: O death, I will be thy plagues ; 
O grave, I will be thy destruction.” “ He will swallow up 
death in victory ; and the Lord God will wipe away tears 
from off all faces.” “Thy dead men shall live, together 
with my dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust: for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth’ shall cast out the dead.” (Hos. xin. 14; Isayxxvnoy 
XXv1. 19.) 

Nor is it of the righteous alone the prophets announce a 
future life. In the 14th chapter of Isaiah, we have the 
inhabitants of S/eo/ represented as rising to meet and to 
reproach Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon: “ Hell from 
beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming: it 
stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the 
Partie au. All they shall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? . . . How art thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morning!” (ver. 9-12.) 

Then in Ezekiel we have a more detailed representation 
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of the great ones of the earth, descending into Hades: 
‘“Asshur is there, and all her company: his graves are 
about him; all of them slain, fallen by the sword: whose 
- graves are set in the sides of the pit, and her company is 
round about her grave; all of them slain, fallen by the 
sword, which caused terror in the land of the living. There 
is Elam, and all her multitude round about her grave ; all 
of them slain, fallen by the sword, which are gone down 
uncircumcised into the nether parts of the earth, which 
caused their terror in the land of the living ; yet have they 
borne their shame with them that go down to the pit. 
They have set her a bed in the midst of the slain with all 
her multitude: her graves are round about him; all of 
them uncircumcised, slain by the sword : though their terror 
was caused in the land of the living, yet have they borne 
their shame with them that go down to the pit: he is put in 
the midst of them that be slain. There is Meshech, Tubal, 
and all her multitude : her graves are round about him ; all 
of them uncircumcised, slain by the sword, though they 
caused their terror in the land of the living. And they 
shall not lie with the mighty that are fallen of the uncircum- 
cised, which are gone down to hell with their weapons of 
war: and they have laid their swords under their heads ; 
but their iniquities shall be upon their bones, though they 
were the terror of the mighty in the land of the living. Yea, 
thou shalt be broken in the midst of the uncircumcised, and 
shalt lie with them that are slain with the sword. ‘There is 
Edom, her kings, and all her princes, which with their might 
are laid by them that were slain by the sword: they shall 
lie with the uncircumcised, and with them that go down to 
the pit. There be the princes of the north, all of them, 


and all the Zidonians, which are gone down with the slain ; 
R 
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with their terror they are ashamed of their might ; and they lie 
uncircumcised with them that be slain by the sword, and bear 
their shame with them that go down to the pit. Pharaoh shall 
see them, and shall be comforted over all his multitude, even 
Pharaoh and all his army slain by the sword, saith the Lord 
God. For I have caused my terror in the land of the living : 
and he shall be laid in the midst of the uncircumcised with 
them that are slain with the sword, even Pharaoh and all 
his multitude, saith the Lord God” (Ezek. xxxii. 22-32). 

Annihilationists may indeed allege—We, too, believe in 
the future existence of the wicked, but not in their endless 
existence. To which we reply: In not one of the proofs 
adduced is there a hint of cessation of being, while in more 
than one instance its perpetuity is not only implied, but 
asserted. Isaiah says—‘‘ The sinners in Zion are afraid ; 
fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who among us 
shall dwell with the devouring fire? who among us shall 
dwell with everlasting burnings?” (Isa. xxxill. 14.) 

We are aware opponents deny that the reference here is 
to future punishment. Any one, however, by looking at 
the passage in its connection, may see that the fear of it is 
‘the natural expression of terror begotten in “the hypo- 


hey te 


crite’s’? mind in the day of national calamity. In view of 


God’s judgment on the army of Sennacherib, Barnes says, 


they are represented as exclaiming—‘‘If that wrath is so 
fierce and terrible as to consume such an immense host in 


a single night, who could abide it should it be continued 


from age to age, forever and forever? It implies that the 
persons here spoken of had a, belief of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment—a belief which sinners and hypocrites 
always have, else why should they be alarmed?”* Daniel, 


* Barnes on Isaiah, 272 loco. 
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too, declares—‘‘ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt” (Dan. xu. 2). 

But there is a more general class of evidence worthy of 
notice. When the prophets announced, in the name of an 
Eternal Being of almighty power, the promise of //e or the 
threatening of death, what less than an endless state of both 
Scqideiney mean? (Deut. xxx. 15,5. Psy xvi. 11, Xxxvi. 9.3 
Dem odeotzek, ii, 17,°18 5 Prov. v. 5, vill. 36, xi: 28.) 
The frequency and simplicity with which Jesus and apostolic 
writers appropriate the Old-Testament terms, “fe, death, 
five, die, without the adjuncts, e¢ernal or eternally, when the 
idea is evidently comprehended, shows how generally they 
were understood to denote an endless state of weal or 
woe (Matt. xviii. 8; xix. 17; John i. 4, vit. 52; Eph. 1. 1; 
seommivie2t;, 23; James i..15; 1° John vy. 16;/17). 

In dealing with the question before us, it is of importance 
to ascertain what were the views entertained upon this sub- 
ject by those among whom the Old Testament was primarily 
circulated, and by whom it was first accepted as a Divine 
revelation. _ We are, then, in favourable circumstances for 
determining this point. Both profane and sacred history 
bear testimony to the fact that, at the time of our Lord, 
the immortality of the soul was the belief of the Jewish 
people. The New Testament abounds with allusions to the 
doctrine as taught by Moses and the prophets. A certain 
lawyer, that is, one skilled in the law of Moses, is repre- 
sented as putting to Christ the question: ‘‘ Master, what 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Does the question not 
imply belief in a life beyond the grave? How significant 
the reply of Christ: “What is written in the law? how 
readest thou?” (Luke x. 25, 26.) <A reply implying that 
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the law which discloses it, reveals also the means of «its 
attainment. Again: A certain ruler, evidently a different 
person, proposes to the Saviour this identical question, and 
receives a like reply (Luke xvi. 18). Again: We find 
Him saying, “‘ Search the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life” (John v. 39). Surely, then, it must have 
been revealed in these Scriptures. It might be shrouded in 
the haze characteristic of Old-Testament revelation, still it 
was there, and constituted a basis for the fuller revelation 
of the New-Testament dispensation. The question pro- 
posed to Christ by certain Sadducees, respecting the woman 
who had seven husbands, also implies this—“ In the resurrec- 
tion, whose wife of them is she?” The Sadducees were the 
Destructionists of that day. Is Christ’s reply, then, fitted 
to confirm their belief? It is the very opposite. He 
assumes that the Old Testament disclosed the fact of the 
soul’s immortality, and rebuked his interrogators as not 
knowing the Scriptures or the power of God. Not only was 
He the God of the departed patriarchs, but the God of ALL, 
for “all live unto Him” (Luke xx. 33, 37, 43) lomoum 
general truth—true of all. He does not found the fact upon 
saintship.* God is the God of the living, not of the dead ; 
plainly intimating, that man’s relation to God secures the 
immortality of his being. Once more: Paul, when before 
Felix, declared, concerning his countrymen the Jews— 
‘They themselves also allow that there shall be a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and of the unjust” (Acts 
xxiv. 15). And yet in the face of this array of proof, we are 
asked to believe that “ there is no allusion to a future state 
in the Books of Moses, nor indeed in the Old Testament” ! 


* See an able discussion of this view in ‘‘ Athanasia,” by J. H 
Hinton. 
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Even the rationalistic Schultz admits “ that all the Books of 
the Old Testament assume that men are in some way or 
other to live after death.” * 

We have the testimony of other witnesses to the preval- 
ence of this belief among the Jews in Christ’s day. Josephus 
declares, ‘Those who live viciously in this life are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison” (Antiq. xviii. c. 3). 
From the Apocrypha, we may adduce similar evidence. 
Although not inspired, we may confidently regard it as 
reflecting the popular religious belief of Jewish times. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon we read—‘“‘ The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of the Lord, and there shall no 
torment touch them. In the sight of the unwise they 
seemed to die, and their departure is taken for misery, and 
their going from us to be utter destruction, but they are in 
peace. For though they be punished in the sight of men, 
yet is their hope full of immortality; and, having been a 
little chastised, they shall be greatly rewarded; for God 
proved them, and found them worthy for Himself” (chap. 111. 
1-5). In the Book of Judith we read respecting the immor- 
tality of the wicked—“ The Lord God will take vengeance 
of them in the day of judgment, in putting fire and worms 
in their flesh, and they shall weep forever” (chap. xvi. 17). 

The Roman historian, Tacitus, testifies to the same effect : 
“The Jews look, also, on the souls of those that die in 
battle, or are put to death for their crimes, as eternal; hence 
arises their love of posterity and their contempt of death.” f 

Three facts, then, essential to the argument are thus made 


* “* Die Voraussetzungen der Christlichen Lehre von der Unsterblich- 
keit dargestellt,” p. 207. 

+ ‘* Animasque preelio, aut suppliciis peremptorum, eeternas putant : 
hinc generandi amor, et moriendi contemptus.”— 7acit. fist. 1. v., S. 5. 
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obvious: 1st, That the Jews of Christ’s day believed in the 
immortality of the soul; 2d, That they believed in the im- 
mortality of the wicked equally with that of the nghteous ; 
and, 3d, That they derived their views upon this subject 
from their own Scriptures.* 

Now, had this belief been false, can we account for the 
fact that Christ never uttered a word in the way of intimat- 
ing that it was so, while He said much fitted to confirm it? 
Or, if Paul had believed it false, can we account for his 
never exposing the error? He was scholar, poet, philoso- 
pher, as well as apostle. If, then, the Greeks were wrong 
in their belief, why did he not say so? He exposed their 
polytheism and materialism, but not a hint does he give 
that the soul would be annihilated. ‘The inference is plain, 
the immortality of the soul is a fact; and hence, also, the 
needlessness of teaching the doctrine to either Jews or 
Gentiles, seeing it was the accepted belief of both. 

But Scripture, as we have seen, is far from silent upon the 
subject. In addition to-Old-Testament revelation respect- 
ing it, the whole array of texts which prove the eternity 
of future bliss and woe, may be adduced in support of it. 
Hence, says the apostle, ‘Jesus Christ hath abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light through the 
Gospel” (2 Tim. i. 10). The language evidently implies 
that the fact had been known before. ‘‘ The immortality of 
the soul,” said Cicero, “is established by the conduct of all 
nations.” Philosophers speculated concerning it, but their 
speculations lacked requisite authority. Now, the Gospel 
meets this uncertainty. ®wr/@w signifies not only to give 
light and to make manifest, but to illuminate or make more 


* See Appendix L., Additional evidence on the belief of eternal 
punishment at the time of Christ. 
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- Clear what is already known. To reveal is rendered by 
anoxahurra Or avaxarddnro. Thus the Seventy give us 
QuriCovon opsarmovs (Ps. xix. 8), and xal 6 Beayiav xugiov, 
via amexacrvosy (Isa. li. 1). Paul, indeed, defines gurigw, 
“ But all things that are reproved are made manifest by the 
light: for whatsoever doth make manifest is light” (Eph. v. 
13). Hence, the apostle adds, 7hrough the Gospel. Reason 
and conscience might be unable authoritatively to announce 
the doctrine, but they instinctively, as it were, responded to 
its announcement. It is not said that immortality is the 
gift of Christ, but that He has brought it to “ght. Two 
things totally distinct. 

It is objected that immortality is presented as an object 
to be aimed at. ‘Who will render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds ; to them who by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory and honour, and immortality, 
erermale lite’) (Rom n./ 6, 7). “If all men,” says Mr 
Minton, “ possessed immortality, naturally and indefeasibly, 
how could it be classed with glory and honour, as one of 
the things which were to be sought by patient continuance 
in well-doing?”* Now any one possessed of average 
exegetical ability, by looking at the context in the original, 
will at once see that it is @ glorious and honourable tmmor- 
tality that is meant. In the roth verse, “peace” is sub- 
stituted for immortality, and we read, ‘‘ glory, honour, and 
peace ;” and this is presented in contrast with an immor- 
tality of shame which awaits the ungodly; for in the very 
next verses it 1s added—‘“ But unto them that are conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
indignation, and wrath, tribulation and anguish.” It is an 
immortality of glory, then, and not mere immortal existence 

= The Glory of Christ,” 3d edit., pp: 78, 79. 
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that is presented to the saints’ ambition; hence the argu- 
ment of opponents based upon this text, goes for nothing. 

Then we meet the assertion that sinners “are never 
warned in Scripture, as they value their immortal souls, to 
shun sin, repent and believe,” by affirming that if we have 
not Scripture appeals to sinners in these express terms, we 
have the immortality of the soul not less effectively em- 
ployed as a motive toa holy life. We quote a few instances 
in point. ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” ‘‘ Fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to kill the soul.” “Seeing then that 
all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness, looking 
for and hasting unto the coming of the day of God?” ‘‘See- 
ing that ye look for such things, be diligent, that ye may be 
found of him in peace, without spot and blameless.” ‘‘ Gird 
up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to the end, 
for the grace that 1s to be brought unto you at the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ.” (Mark vit 36, 37; Mattyeewen 
2 Peter iil. 11, 12, 14; 1 Peter 1. 13.) Whatasampaeeee 
fact of immortality which gives point and pungency to 
appeals like these? The immortality of the soul is implied 
in each and all of them. 


Ill. Annihilationests are at variance with themselves and 
with each other. 

They differ as to the .ézme and manner of the soul’s de- 
struction. 

1st, As fo the time of tts alleged destruction. 


(2.) Some hold that it is at death the extinction of being 
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takes place. Doubtless, there is a class of texts which re- 
presents the state of the dead as a state of inactivity— 
“There is no work, nor device in the grave” (Eccles. ix. 
op mueecxvi 3, 43 Jer. li, 57). (But if these textsiareto 
be viewed as proving the doctrine of annihilation, then they 
prove the annihilation of righteous and wicked alike. Their 
true import evidently is, that the body sleeps in death, and 
that the soul has no longer anything to do with the present 
life. That they are not to be understood literally, is evident, 
for in many passages the wicked are represented as after 
death in a state of conscious existence. Daniel represents 
the wicked as raised “to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
The rich man of the parable is declared to be ‘in tor- 
ments.” Christ speaks of the lost “wailing, and gnashing 
their teeth,” and crying, “‘ Lord, Lord, open to us.” (Dan. 
eile, Iouke.xvil 23°; Matt. sat..42, xxv11.) .;But how can 
all this be true, if the wicked be annihilated at death? To 
feel shame, to be punished, to cry, to be tormented, implies 
sentient, conscious existence. Then again: If the wicked 
at death have ceased to exist, they cannot revive, and 
there can be no resurrection, no judgment, no future suffer- 
ing, for if they have ceased to exist, there are no wicked to 
rise again. But if on the other hand, the wicked survive 
death, then death is not extinction of being—a fact which 
virtually settles the controversy. To speak of existing after 
ceasing to exist, is an absurdity. 

(o.) Others represent annihilation as following imme- 
diately upon the judgment of the Great Day.* But this 
view is equally at variance with Scripture. Our Lord re- 
presented the wicked as then going away into everlasting 
punishment. The devils looked forward to the judgment as 


* << TDiscussions on Extinction,” by H. S. Warleigh, p. 177. 
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the day on which they should be visited with augmented 
torment. It is represented as the day on which each shall 
receive according to the deeds done in the body—that is, 
each shall be visited with graduated infliction according to 
his demerit. But if the wicked be annihilated immediately — 
subsequently to the judgment, while antediluvian trans- 
gressors have suffered through long centuries, those born in 
the last times shall suffer only comparatively briefly—a repre- 
sentation at variance alike with reason and justice ; for were 
souls on the judgment day to be annihilated, great and small 
transgressors would fare alike (Matt. xxv. 46, vill. 29; Rev. 
oT 2) | 

(c.) Perhaps the opinion most generally held by the ad- 
vocates of annihilation is, that previous to being annihilated, 
the impenitent shall endure a punishment proportioned to 
their deserts. “It is indeed admitted, and distinctly re- 
cognised,” says one, ‘as a most important truth of Scripture, 
that there is suffering after death in the instance of the 
damned ; that they live after their departure from this life, 
until that event emphatically called the second death” (Rev. 
xx. 6, 14).* Mr Dobney thinks that “the wicked will rise 
again—will live in another state, to which terms of awful 
duration are applied.” “I have said that wd¢zmately the 
wicked will be destroyed,” says Mr Davis ; “for a denial of 
their immortality is not, as some seem to understand it, a 
denial of their future existence.” | ‘‘My doctrine is,” says 
Mr Minton, ‘that nothing whatever has been revealed with 
reference to the duration of future suffering, except that it will 


sooner or later end in the destruction of the condemned.” § 
* «¢ Christ our Life,” by a Clergyman of the Church of England, p. 18. 
+ ** Notes of Lectures on Future Punishment,” p. 80, 
t ‘‘Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of Scripture,” 2d edit., p. 9. 
§ ‘‘ The Glory of Christ,”’ 3d edit., pp. xxvii. xxviii. 
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According to this opinion, the doom of the wicked con- 
sists of two things—temporary suffering and the extinction of 
being. Now, it might be sufficient to meet this view with 
the demand for Scripture proof. Where is the text which 
intimates that the curse of the law, or what is the same 
thing, the final sentence (for God will inflict only what He 
has threatened), consists of suffering in hell and annihilation 
tooP 
_ There is another objection to this view. If cessation of 

being be the doom of the ungodly, then it is that which 
liberates from evil; and thus is the curse made a blessing. 
“‘ Better not to be than live in misery,” as Sophocles says. 
To live in misery is evil; but not to be either happy or 
wretched, is surely better than that. All would gladly lose 
when “full of pain, this intellectual being.” Even Destruc- 
tionists so regard the annihilation of the soul. It is because 
of its mercifulness in the circumstances of the case they 
plead for it so earnestly. But how does this idea of bless- 
ing comport with “ wrath,” “ vengeance,” “ perdition?” Are 
all those terrific judgments which God threatens, and by 
~ which He would bar the path to hell, to prove eventually to 
the wicked an inconceivable boon? ‘To a perfectly wretched 
existence, nothing can be more desirable than non-existence. 


20,04 nnthilationtsts equally differ as to the manner tn which — 
the soul ts to be annthilated. 


(a.) Professor Hudson may be taken as the representa- 
tive of one class. He says—‘‘I shall disclaim all opinion 
of a special or violent interposition on the part of God, in 
the final perishing of the wicked. My view is that the 
unrepenting sinner destroys himse/f; and though this self- 
destruction may not be complete in the death of the body, 
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but in a second instalment of death, I shall still regard it, 
not as a miracle, but the natural process of the life divorced 
from an unloved God, languishing back to naught.” * Dr 
Joseph Parker evidently belongs to the same class in 
this school. In his “Old Truths in New Forms,” while 
adopting this theory, he seems to shrink from the word 
‘“‘ annihilation,” because it ‘‘may imply the use of violence ; 
it may carry the meaning of an abrupt and even unneces- 
sary termination of existence;” so he prefers the word 
‘“‘terminableness,” thus, in fact, substantially adopting the 
opinion of Professor Hudson. 

Now, while it is doubtless true, the sinner destroys him- 
self in the sense of being self-ruined, he is nowhere repre- 
sented as putting a termination to his soul’s existence. Nor 
does the opinion, that the soul’s life naturally languishes back 
to naught, accord with fact. Satan and his angels have- 
suffered ever since their fall; but where are the indications 
of their decaying strength? The continued vigour of the 
various systems of evil which curse the earth, and which are 
doubtless under the direction and control of the master spirit 
of evil, afford few, if any, indications of declining strength. If 
one system waxes old and is ready to perish, the reinvigora- 
tion of other systems, speaks of change of tactics, but not of 
loss of power. He who has by Divine accord, the titles 
prince and god of this world, is no mere wreck of former 
greatness, with arm too weak to wield his weapon, or hands 
too feeble to grasp his sceptre. The opinion, too, comes 
into direct collision with the passage upon which we have © 
already remarked (Matt. x. 28). The declared adziity of 
God to destroy the soul, even were it annihilation which is 
meant by gestroy, implies that till God puts forth his hand, 


* ““ Human Destiny,” pa'23. 
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the soul is deathless; if so, what of the soul languishing 
back to naught, as Professor Hudson expresses it, or in the 
course of nature ceasing to exist, according to Dr Parker's 
theory of ‘‘terminableness?” The opinion comes also into 
direct collision with all those passages of Scripture which 
represent God dealing with the finally impenitent as enemies 
and criminals. What is the meaning of such declarations 
as—“‘ On whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to 
powder,” “ Taking vengeance on them that know not God,” 
“Cast alive into a lake of fire,” ‘‘ Punished with everlasting 
eeeucuo (Matt. xxi. '44 5.2 Thess..1. 8; Rev. xix. 203. 
2 Thess. i. 9), if they do not intimate the /orth-putting of 
the Divine hand—if God do not vesz¢ the soul in wrath ? 
(.) Mr White, who represents another class of this school, 

holds a very different opinion. He says—‘‘ Here good men 
in great numbers have died by fire for truth and righteous- 
ness. Why should not bad men die even by fire hereafter ? 
Here God’s judgments have been executed by ‘flaming fire 
and brimstone,’ as in ‘the example’ of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Why should they not be so executed in Gehenna? 
Will it be said, that if the bodies of the wicked are subject 
to the same conditions as at present, they would be all 
burned up instantaneously in the lake of fire? But what if 
Divine justice repeated the phenomenon of the Babylonian 
‘fiery furnace,’ so that the fire should cause only pain on 
bodies ‘reserved’ in the flame for judgment, and ‘scorched 
with great heat’ (Rev. xvi.), so long as God shall please? 
Will it be said that such ideas are vindictive, intolerable, 
and incredible? What, then, is the meaning of men ‘re- 
ceiving for what they have done in the body?’ what zs the 
meaning of the distinct threat of the ‘furnace of fire?’ the 
continual phrase of the merciful Lord and Judge—and 
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what is the meaning of the words in St Peter—that the 
‘heaven and earth which are now, are reserved unto jive 
(surely literal fire) agaznst the day of judgment and destruction 
of ungodly men?” * 

Here, then, according to Annihilationism is the natural 
immortality of the soul proved ; for if, as it is alleged, future 
suffering extinguishes the soul, then God puts forth His 
power for its destruction ; but if God literally destroys the 
soul, it follows that if He did not so destroy it, it would 
continue to exist. If so, how can it be that Christ confers. 
immortality, in the sense of continued existence, when 
apart from Christ altogether, it would continue to exist did 
not God destroy it? 

There is this other formidable objection to the theory. It 
represents God as lengthening out human existence for the 
purpose of inflicting upon it through indefinite ages suffer- 
ing inconceivable. We can understand how that such a 
Being as God should inflict punishment upon immortal 
creatures, the most noble, as in the case of devils and 
men ; but that He should continue existence, for the simple 
purpose of destroying it by prolonged suffering, is to us in- 
comprehensible. To ascribe such procedure to the Most 
High, is to charge Him with the cruelty of the grossest 
barbarism. 

But there are more serious objections to the theory in 
question. The annihilation of the wicked would be an 
abandonment of government upon the part of God, a con- 
fession of impotence, an acknowledgment that He had 
created beings whom He could not control—that while He 
could rule the righteous because they accord with His will, 
the control of the wicked surpassed His ability. God’s 

* S$ Life and Death,” p.23. 
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truth, His justice, the honour and glory of His kingdom, 
then, require that the misery of the finally impenitent be 
held up before the universe, that all may know that He is 
as able to inflict, as He is to threaten. Annihilation would 
be a defiance of justice ; it would be a rescue of the guilty 
from its grasp. An earthly potentate may put an enemy to 
death, through fear, that, if permitted to live, he might plot 
and execute plans hostile to his government ; but surely God 
is not reduced to any such ignoble necessity. 

Nor is this all. It accords with the principles of God’s 
moral government, to make obvious the natural conse- 
quences of sin ; and thus make evident the greatness of the 
salvation He has conferred on His people. Annihilation 
would, however, so obliterate the consequences of sin, as 
to deprive the redeemed of one of the means of judging of the 
greatness of their obligation to the redeeming mercy of God. 

Nor is it without grave practical consequence of another 
kind. If it be the fact, that human nature has been di- 
vested of its immortality, we can see little in man to enlist 
our regard, and less to enlist the interposition of the Lord of 
heaven. Noble, as in that case he doubtless would be, still, 
if he be perishable as the brutes, we can see in him nothing 
to. warrant a sacrifice so transcendent as the death of 
Christ. It is when we view man as immortal that the re- 
demption of Christ commends the wisdom and mercy of God. 

Divest man of the attribute of immortality, and how, too, 
is the impelling motive of the Christian ministry bereft of its 
power! Only establish the theory condemned, and as man 
stands divested of his chief glory, all evangelical and phil- 
anthropic efforts are paralysed. ; 

The fact is, Destructionism is a theory invented to serve 
a purpose. Its advocates being opposed to the dogma of 
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Universalism on the one hand, and unable to reconcile the 
doctrine of eternal punishment with the goodness of God on 
the other, have seized upon the words adduced, and by 
giving them a literal interpretation, attempted to solve the 
difficulty. They have done at the outset, what Dr Chauncy — 
reserved to himself the liberty of doing, should he fail in 
establishing the doctrine of Universalism. ‘‘If the foregoing 
scheme” (z.¢., universal restoration), said he, ‘‘should be 
found to have no truth in it; and the wicked are sent to 
hell as so many zucurables, the second death ought to be 
considered as that which will put an end to their existence, 
both in soul and body, so that they shall be no more in the 
creation of God.” * 

The result of this attempted reconciliation is, however, a 
contradiction of Scripture, and self-contradiction upon the 
part of those who make it; for while Destructionism and 
endless suffering are widely different, the former theory 
in no way modifies the difficulty in question. If endless 
punishment be inconsistent with God’s goodness, not less 
so is the award for which Destructionists contend. Let 
the advocates of this theory only conceive of the suffering 
which they hold awaits the ungodly—suffering in which 
wicked men, as Mr White says, will-be literally destroyed 
by fire, ‘‘scorched with great heat,” and they may find 
it as difficult to reconcile it with their views of the good- 
ness of God. If the wicked are to be literally destroyed, 
why the resurrection? Death would seem the appropriate 
time for the terrible consummation. Why raise the wicked 
from the dead, only to annihilate them? The difficulty in 
question does not lie in the fact of suffering being endless, 
but in the fact of there being under the government of a 

* «*The Salvation of All Men,” p. 288. 
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God of infinite beneficence any suffering at all. .The truth 
is, were the question of man’s immortality decided on its 
own merits, and apart from the bias of previous views, we 
would never hear a word of Destructionism. 

But formidable as is the assault made upon this inex- 
. tinguishable belief of our nature, the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality is so entrenched in human consciousness 
wherever the Bible is accepted as the Word of God, that 
no amount of argumentation, however plausible, can pos- 
sibly dislodge it. We may, indeed, doubt if the greatest pro- 
fligate who ever sought to escape his miseries by terminat- 
ing his life, and who most ardently wished that he might 
utterly cease to exist, was able to banish from his mind the 
fear of future retribution. While we cannot unaided by re- 
velation, discover either the being of God or the immortality 
of the soul, no sooner are these truths sufficiently authenti- 
cated, than they are seized upon with invincible tenacity. 
Man was made for the worship of God, and he was equally 
made for immortal existence. Only let God, then, be pre- 
sented, and He is acknowledged and reverenced. What- 
ever be the evidence required to authenticate revelation, we 
need neither miracles nor prophecy to assure us that the 
God of the Bible is the only true God. As we cannot con- 
ceive of a Being more worthy of our. worship than the God 
of the Bible—for what goodness or majesty can exceed that 
which is infinite >—the God of the Bible must henceforth be 
the sole object of supreme adoration. So let the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality be authoritatively announced, and 
the mind turns instantly to it, as does the needle to the 
pole. We accept the doctrine as truth with equal assur- 
ance. Here is the secret of the Gospel’s power. It lies 


not in its external evidences, however satisfactory these 
S 
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may be, but in its adaptation to our moral condition and — 
spiritual nature. 

The people are yet to be found who have not some irre- 
pressible longings for immortal life. The pyramids of 
Egypt, and the shattered monuments of Nineveh still testify 
to its being the hope of the ancient world. It pervades - 
the literature of Greece and Rome; while all through the 
teeming populations of the East and the ruder tribes of 
other lands, superstition or idolatry, in some form or other, 
express this:innate and indestructible desire. Such is the 
universal instinct, and unless its longings are true, we must 
suspect the veracity of God, and believe that they have 
been implanted with the intent to deceive. The doctrine, 
then, of the soul’s immortality, is written alike in the Word 
of God and in the constitution of man ; and hence, so long 
as that constitution remains, there must also remain the 
belief of future, eternal retribution. 


ae 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT GOD’S AVOWED 
EURPOSE. 


**Tf God has threatened eternal punishment—as we suppose—He 
has foreseen all difficulties, weighed all principles, anticipated all conse- 
quences. It could not be benevolent to threaten what it was not just 
to execute.. He can use no artifice or exaggeration.”"—A. W. Hamilton, 
DD. 


. T has been alleged that although God has threatened 
SH eternal punishment, He has a secret purpose of 
<\\fl/> mercy to redeem the finally impenitent. 

This objection is as old as the days of Origen. 
‘“T allow,” said one of his disciples, “‘that punishment 1s 
said to be eternal, but no such thing is meant; it is only a 
mode of expression used by God as a kind father, and, like 
other paternal threatenings, to deter us from sin.” ‘Tullotson, 
Le Clerc, Bahrdt, and others, have expressed a like opinion.* 
Mr Birks, in his “‘ Victory of the Divine Goodness,” says— 
“There is a weighty and sufficient cause why the Scriptures 
should have passed by this secret purpose of God in total 
silence, and leave it to be deduced by patient thought and 
moral inference alone. The sternness of the Divine threat- 


* See Appendix U., Quotations from writings of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, Dr Joseph P. Thompson, and Dr Angus, on “ Divine Threaten- 
ings.” 
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enings, and the refusal to weaken their terrors by revealing 
distinctly the contrasted truth, may, on this view, be seen 
hereafter to be the most wonderful illustrations of God’s 
perfect love” (pp. 45, 46). 

Even were we to admit that the legal threatening is not 
a pledge of truth, that the penalty will be inflicted, but a 
mere declaration of what is just, it is to be observed, that 
God has not merely threatened eternal death, He has as 
plainly intimated that He will inflict it. Our Lord predicted 
for the wicked a “resurrection of damnation,” and that 
‘they should depart into everlasting fire.” Now, these are 
not mere threatenings, but predictions ; and whatever God 
predicts is infallibly decreed to happen. It is just as certain, 
therefore, that all the finally impenitent will be consigned 
to everlasting destruction, as that there will be a day of 
judgment. In human governments, the practice of occa- 
sionally remitting the penalty, is the consequence of the 
very imperfection of human laws—the impossibility of fram- 
ing laws that will meet the peculiarities of every individual 
‘case, and has generally a tendency to weaken their influence. 
Every pardoned criminal is a messenger, not only to his 
associates in crime, but to the community, that the law may 
be violated, that it is defective or unjust. Beccaria, in his 
work on crimes and punishment,* states that a perfect 
legislation excludes the idea of pardoning or suspending the 
stroke of justice; and adds, that as the Divine laws must 
necessarily be perfect, it follows there can be no such thing 
as a complete and total remission of the penalty where they 
are broken. ‘This qualification is necessary, otherwise there 
would be no recognition of the possibility of another duly 
qualified becoming the substitute of the guilty. The prin- 

* © Dei Delitti e delle Pene.” 
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ciple, however, is evidently sound. If eternal punishment 
be a just award of sin, it is not only right for God to threaten 
it, but it is right for Him to inflict it. Ifit were not a just 
award, it would be wrong to threaten, however desirable the 
ends which might be thereby gained. 

Are we, then, to accept the plain teaching of God’s Word 
upon this awful doctrine? or the inferences, surmises, and 
possibilities deduced from certain texts and facts of Scrip- 
ture, wrought out, as is alleged by Mr Birks, under the 
influence of superior devotional feeling? ‘The real 
question at issue,” says Mr Hopkins, “is, whether the 
doctrine be revealed in Holy Scripture or not. If it is not 
revealed, the question is at an end. If it is revealed, 
then we must accept or reject together the truth and the 
revelation which discloses it. All middle courses are equi- 
vocal and evasive. If a revelation be of any value, it is 
because it teaches the truth, and it ceases to be a revelation 
to us the moment we think ourselves at liberty to choose or 
to reject any part of it as we like. Indeed a revelation 
which contains nothing but matter for doubt and conjecture, 
the terms of which are so vague and ambiguous that they 
must be explained by probabilities which may be counter- 
balanced by opinions equally probable, is in truth little 
better than no revelation at all.”* 

The question, then, for us is, Has God revealed the doc- 
trine of the eternity of future punishments? Both Olshausen 
and Tholuck admit He has. What, then, is the mere sug- 
gestion of the possibility of such a secret Divine purpose, 
but a casting doubts upon the veracity of God. If any 
one threatens what he never intends to inflict, he is guilty 
of falsehood. But God can neither utter a lie, nor seek to 

* Hopkins’ ‘‘ Reply to Sir J. Stephen,” pp. 78, 79. 
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gain even good ends by means of it. Instances, however, 
are adduced in which He threatened and did not inflict. 
He threatened to destroy Nineveh, and yet spared it. The 
fact shows that the threatening must have been conditional. 
Why was Jonah sent to warn its inhabitants if it was not so? 
When God of old denounced guilty communities, such as 
Moab, Tyre, Egypt, Assyria, the threatening was accom- 
panied by intimations of mercy. Nor is it otherwise in the 
case before us. The infliction of eternal punishment de- 
pends on the reception or rejection of the Gospel. But 
were it true that a secret purpose of mercy underlies the 
Divine threatenings of eternal vengeance, whatever may be 
the reception given to it, and which may be discovered by 
the eminently devout and inquiring, a most formidable 
means would be provided for frustrating the Divine moral 
administration. 

The same argument might, with as much show of reason, 
be employed to prove that God will not eternally bless the 
righteous. Doubtless an eternity of bliss is promised them, 
but then, according to this theory, God may have made the 
promise out of the fulness of His paternal heart, in con- 
sideration of the instinctive longings of His people for eternal 
life, while He has no intention to bestow what He has 
promised. Such a theory, were it accepted, would go to 
unsettle our entire belief in the Word of God, as a revela- 
tion of His future dealings with our race. alsus in uno, 
falsus in omnibus. He is the true God, and His Word is 
but a revelation of Himself. Truth is as essential to all 
our conceptions of Him, as is eternity or self-existence. 
He is the ¢rue God, and cannot le. With Him “there is 
no variableness nor shadow of turning ;” “‘a God of truth 
and without iniquity.” But what does the objection imply ? 
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If He will not punish eternally, then He never so intended, 
and yet He has declared He would so punish. -Hence He 
has declared He will do what He never intended to do, or, 
in plain language, the God of truth has given forth for truth 
what is not true. Let those who will, believe it ; we shall 
only say, ““O my soul, come not thou into their secret.” 
Whatever, therefore, He predicts or threatens must be in- 
fallibly certain. Abandon this assurance, and the Scriptures 
cease to be our final appeal. 

The objection which we have thus considered is in fact 
the germ of the entire class of objections set in array against 
the doctrine for which we contend. “God may threaten, but 
He is too good to inflict ;” “sin may be very heinous, but 
not so heinous as to warrant Him doing as He says.” ‘Thus 
unbelief counterworks revelation. Evidence that it is the 
Word of God may be varied and complete, but it weighs 
not the weight of a feather against deep-rooted prejudice 
and sinful inclination. Unbelief is of two kinds. There 
is the unbelief which denies that the Bible is divinely 
inspired ; and there is the unbelief which, while it admits 
it to be God’s Word, denies He will do as He has said. 
This is the form of the original temptation—‘“ Ye shall 
not surely die.” It does not deny God has threatened, 
but it denies that He will inflict. Now, if unbelief is of 
different degrees of culpability, the last is doubtless the 
. most reprehensible, inasmuch as it admits that God has 
spoken, but denies the truth of what He has said. What 
greater dishonour could we do the Most High? 


VII. 
UNIVERSALISM NOT SCRIPTURAL. 


‘* The virgin and irrepentant harlot ; she of a life of public scandal, 
and the mother of the Lord; Satan, and the Archangel Gabriel; the 
Apostles, and the devils; the Prophets, and the false prophets; the 
Martyrs, and their persecutors—all are ultimately to enjoy a similar lot. 
How long distant may be the epoch matters not: redouble the years 
and seasons, and even let there be much suffering—it is all as one in 
the end. The question is not what we Lave been, but what we shall be 
for eternity.” —Ferome. 


‘ N addition to the objections already considered, 

4 Universalists claim various texts in support of their 

2 views. Let us look at their expositions of the chief 
of these. 


I, We shall first of all attend to those texts which present 
the atonement in its more general or universal aspects, and 
which Universalists regard as supporting their views. . 


They are the following : ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world.” ‘That He by the grace 
of God should taste death for every man.” “Who gave 
Himself a ransom for all.” “ He is the propitiation for our 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world.” ‘ For God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not 
His Son into the world to condemn the world; but that 
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the world through Him might be saved.” (John i. 29; 
Peoetgs t) Lim i065 J ohn i. 2 9) John ui 16,.17.) 

Now in defending our doctrine from the assaults of 
Universalists, we shall not base our defence upon any at- 
tempt to limit the work of Christ. We believe, that the 
provision which God has made for man’s salvation is com- 
mensurate with man’s need. It is the light of life shining 
for all—the breath of life circulating for all—the water of life 
flowing for all. 

Nor do we overlook in this view of the atonement, God’s 
eternal purpose of election. That the results of the 
Saviour’s death should have been unalterably fixed, accords 
equally with reason and revelation. He is to “‘see of the 
travail of His soul, and to be satisfied.” But the atonement 
and its purposed results are things widely different. The 
question for us, is not as to the ultimate purpose of the 
atonement—such pertains to the secret things of God— 
but what is its intrinsic value and sufficiency ; and when our 
view is limited to this point, we hesitate not to avow the 
belief that its virtue is available to every child of Adam. 

Thus far we concede to the Universalists; but here we 
diverge. ‘There is a distinction to be observed between the 
atonement and its application. While the atonement, like its 
Author, is infinite, and while the offer of mercy through it 
is universal, and as sincere as it is free, this does not imply 
universal salvation. Men are not saved apart from the exer- 
cise of their own will. Nothing is more evident than that faith 
and repentance are essential to salvation ; but faith and re- 
pentance are personal, individual acts. We read, “ He that 
believeth on Him is not condemned ; but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because. he hath not believed in 
the name of the only-begotten Son of God.” “ This is His 
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commandment, that we should believe on the name of His 
Son Jesus Christ.” Not to all, but to “as many as received 
Him, to them gave He power to become the sons of God, 
even to them which believe on His name.” “ Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 
‘“‘ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” ‘‘ Repent, 
and be baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins.” “ Repent ye therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out.” (John ui. 18 ; 
1 John ii. 23 5:John 1/12 ; Acts xvi 41, i) 213 Lukes 
NCHS 1.53.5, MIE 10:) 

Let us take a single text in illustration of this personal 
and universal aspect of human redemption. “I read,” says 
the Rev. Arthur Wolfe, “in John i. 16, 17, that the world 
was that which Christ came to save. Did God send Christ, 
knowing well that He would fail in that for which He was 
sent? Does God’s purpose ever fail? Will sin eventually 
prove stronger than love?” * 

A passage more fatal to Universalism could scarcely be 
adduced than the one here founded upon; for, while it 
intimates that God loved the world, and for the salvation of 
which Christ came, it as distinctly intimates that believers 
alone shall be saved. A provision may be suited or 
adequate to all, and yet be only jfartially enjoyed. 
The earth is adequate to the sustenance, clothing, and 
shelter of all; and yet through indolence or profligacy, 
many live and die in a state of wretched destitution. The 
sun shines for all, but its light falls cheerlessly upon 
sightless eye-balls. The genial shower falls alike upon 
barren rock and fruitful soil. ‘The passage quoted is pre- 


* ¢¢Yournal of Sacred Literature,” vol. i., p. 301. 
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ceded by a reference to a memorable incident in the history 
of the children of Israel (ver. 14 and 15): “ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have eternal life.” The lesson in- 
tended to be deduced from this event is, that fazth in Christ 
is as necessary to salvation as /ooking to the brazen serpent 
was necessary to the healing of the wounded Israelites ; 
and that as those who did not look perished, so those who 
do not believe in Christ shall perish. , The remedy in both 
instances was universal, while the application was partial. 
Salvation, then, is only theirs who embrace it ; for there can 
be no salvation for those who reject it. 

If God gave His Son in the sense contended for, why are 
only some brought to Christ? Why did not the king in 
the parable (Matt. xxi. 1-7) compel all to come in? The 
case is directly applicable, because the parable is evidently 
designed to illustrate the fulness of provision made for 
sinners in Christ. The import of the passage cannot, then, 
be, that God has so purposed the salvation of all, that all 
shall be ultimately saved. 


Il. Zwo texts which indicate a parallel between the federal 
headship of Adam and Christ are adduced by Universalists in 
support of their doctrine. 


(a.) The first of these is Rom. v. 15, 18. Universalists 
contend that Adam and Christ are the respective sources of 
death and life to mankind universally. They conclude that 
the many in both clauses of the 15th verse, and the a@// in 
both clauses of the 18th verse, are co-extensive. The verses 
read thus: “ But not as the offence, so also is the free gift. 
For if through the offence of one many be dead, much 
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more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which is by 
one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. There- 
fore as by the offence of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of one the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of life.” <A 
little attention, however, to the connection in which the 
words founded upon stand, will be sufficient to discover 
their true import, and show that they afford no support to 
the doctrine on behalf of which they are quoted. The 
apostle here draws a parallel between Adam and Christ. 
Adam was the federal head of his natural posterity, and 
Christ was the federal head of believers. As all whom 
Adam represented became subject to condemnation in 
consequence of sin, so those whom Christ represented are 
delivered by Him from the wrath and curse of the law, and 
are brought into the full enjoyment of all the privileges of 
the children of God. To see that those of whom the 
apostle speaks at the close of the 15th and 18th verses are 
solely those whom Christ represents, it is only necessary to 
glance at what precedes. The very first verse of the chap- 
ter limits our view to believers ; and of whom is the repre- 
sentation onward to the rath verse true, but of believers ? 
They are those who are justified by faith—who have peace 
with God—who joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ 
—who have the love of God shed abroad in their hearts— 
and who are reconciled to God. Then onwards from the 
12th verse, we have a more general statement of the truth. 
As condemnation comes upon us through our connection 
with Adam, justification is the privilege of those who are 
Christ’s. Review the privileges thus enumerated, and say 
if all the children of Adam can claim them? Observe 
what Paul declares in the 17th verse : “‘ For if by one man’s 
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offence death reigned by one; much more they which re- 
ceive abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ.” Now the 18th 
verse is an inference from the 17th; but the 17th verse 
restricts the word @// in the 18th to those “which receive 
abundance of grace.” Are all men without exception thus 
privileged? The theme is justification; but are there 
any justified apart from faith? Universal terms are often _ 
used in Scripture with a limited signification—the context 
determining the limitation ; as, for instance, when it is said 
that a/7 Judea, and a// the region round about Jordan, were 
baptized by John; a/7 men counted John that he was a 
prophet ; a/7 men came to Christ” (Matt. 1. 5; Mark xi. 
325) John in. 26). 

(6.) The closing part of the chapter has been quoted for 
a like purpose (ver. 20, 21). ‘“ Moreover the law entered, 
that the offence might abound. But where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound ; that assin hath reigned unto 
death, even so might grace reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The Universalists hold that the reference is to the zumber 
that shall be saved; we hold that the reference is to the 
glory of salvation. That number cannot be the idea is 
obvious, for no more can be saved than what have been 
lost; but the apostle speaks of grace abounding. The 
reference, then, must be to the superabounding of grace 
over the abounding of sin. The grace and glory of Christ’s 
salvation shall greatly transcend that which was forfeited by 
Adam’s transgression. 

(c.) Another text of a somewhat similar import quoted 
for a like purpose, is 1 Cor. xv. 22: ‘For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
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Dr Hartley, one of the most moderate and accomplished 
of the advocates of Universalism, claims this text on behalf 
of his theory in these terms: “ The most natural as well as 
the most strict and literal sense of the words, As iz Adam 
all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive, is the ultimate 
happiness of all mankind.” * But that the a// in the second 
clause is more limited than the @/ in the first is evident 
from the verse which follows: ‘“ But every man in his own 
order: Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s 
at His coming.” Here the apostle tells us, that ¢#e al/7 that 
shall be made alive, are they who shall be Christ’s at fis 
coming. The language evidently implies there are some 
who are not Christ’s. The apostle is speaking of the resur- 
rection of believers and of believers alone. ‘This is evident 
from verses 42-44: ‘So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption : 
it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness ; it is raised in power: it is sown a natural body ; 
it is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body, and 
there is a spiritual body.” 

Can this apply to any but believers? The a//, then, who 
live in Christ, are not the a// who die in Adam. Adam’s all 
comprehends the race; while Czrdst’s al? comprehends 
only those who believe. 


III. There ts a class of texts which Universalists regard as 
directly teaching universal restoration. 


(a.) Acts ili, 21: “ Whom the heaven must receive until 
the times of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken 
by the mouth of all His holy prophets since the world 
began.” 

* “Hartley on Man,” 6th edit., p. 588. 
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This was spoken by Peter a few days after Christ’s ascen- 
sion. He had been received into heaven till the consum- 
mation of His work on earth. Universalists, affected by 
the sound instead of the sezse of the apostle’s words, have 
claimed them in support of their doctrine. ‘“‘ Restitution of 
all things,” sounds very like Universalism, but that is all. 
The apostle is predicting the success of Christ’s cause, and 
he affirms that the heavens must retain Him till all that was 
foretold by the prophets was accomplished ; but as they 
never foretold the salvation of all men, this cannot be the 
meaning of the apostle. What they foretold was the uni- 
versal triumph of the Gospel and the overthrow of the 
nations hostile to the Gospel. In the roth verse the 
apostle designates Gospel times, ‘‘times of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord,” and in the 24th verse, “ these 
days” when ‘all the kindreds of THE EARTH” shall be 
blessed. That he speaks of Gospel times is evident, 
and in doing so we can see a motive to the repentance to 
which he urges ; but what motive to repentance could there 
possibly be in the fact that at Christ’s coming all men 
were to be saved? The restitution spoken of pertains 
to earth then. The entire phraseology of the chapter 
limits it to Gospel times. ‘The meaning is that the heavens 
which have received Jesus Christ must retain Him, until all 
that was predicted by ancient prophets has been accom- 
plished. But are we not told in the 2oth verse, that on 
those repenting, God would “send Jesus Christ?” Let it 
be observed: Christ’s spiritual presence with the believer 
is often promised—“ If any man hear my voice and open 
the door, I will come into him, and sup with him and he 
with me” (Rey. iii. 20); “I will not leave you comfortless, 
I will come unto you” (John xiv. 18). While He will 
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spiritually come to every believer, He will not come person- 
ally till all predicted has been accomplished. This restitu- 
tion, then, is limited to Gospel times. 

But the vestetutcon for which Universalists contend, must 
be subsequent to the judgment; for even they admit that 
punishment in the future awaits the wicked. Dr Hartley 
says, ‘The Scriptures then represent the state of the good 
hereafter, as attended with the purest and greatest happi- 
ness; and that of the wicked as being exquisitely and 
eternally miserable. And though the words translated 
eternal and forever in the Old and New Testament, do not 
seem to stand for an absolute metaphysical infinity of dura- 
tion, as we now term it, yet they certainly import a duration 
of a great relative length, and may import any long period 
of time, short of an absolute eternity.” As this, then, 
must be subsequent to the judgment, the language of Peter 
can have no reference to the restitution of the Universalists. 
Neither prophets nor apostles ever hint at any restitution 
subsequent to this event. The work of restitution to be 
accomplished is prior to this. Those, therefore, who are not 
restored prior to the judgment, can never be restored at all. 

But on other grounds, the interpretation of Universalists 
is untenable. The phrase “all things” cannot imply 
absolute universalism. Nothing is better known, as we 
have already remarked, than that universal phrases are often 
used in Scripture with a limited signification, Who would 
give an absolute universal sense to phrases like these—“ He 
told me a// that ever I did ;” “But I have @/, and abound ;”’ 
‘“‘Beareth a// things, believeth a// things ;” “ AZ things are 
lawful untome”? Not only is “the restitution of all things” 
affirmed of Christ Jesus, it is equally affirmed that John would 
“ restore (amoxaraornos) all things” (Matt. xvi. 11). But 
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although his ministry was attended by multitudes, the 
restoration predicted did not even extend universally to his 
own countrymen, to say nothing of those of other nations 
and other ages. No more, then, does Christ’s restztution 
necessarily imply every member of the human family. 

(2.) Rom. vill. 19-23: ‘For the earnest expectation 
of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of 
God. For the creature was made subject to vanity, not 
willingly, but by reason of Him who hath subjected the same 
in hope ; because the creature itself also shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now. And 
not only they, but ourselves also, which have the first-fruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

This passage 1s confessedly a difficult one, and fully verifies 
Peter’s remark, that in Paul’s epistles there are some things 
hard to be understood. “I feel,” says Bishop Ellicott, 
“that in choosing such a text, I am, in some degree, laying 
myself open to the charge of presumption, and of intruding 
into things not fully revealed ; still in this particular case, I 
am somewhat emboldened by the remembrance that all the 
more sober and thoughtful interpreters of the present day 
are plainly converging to a common explanation of this 
mysterious passage.” * 

Dr Macknight, Adam Clarke, Dr Doddridge, and Moses 
Stuart, regard the word creature as referring to the human 
race. Albert Barnes regards it as referring to Christians ; 
while Dr John Brown, Dr Wardlaw, Ellicott, Alford, Tholuck, 


* Ellicott’s ‘* Destiny of the Creature,” 2d edit., p. 2. See also 
Appendix V., Ellicott’s Notice of Critics on Rom. viii. 19-23. 
af 
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and leading modern critics, regard it as meaning animate 
and inanimate nature ; and we prefer this interpretation as 
most consistent with the passage, and other Scripture repre- 
sentations respecting the effect of man’s fall on the creation 
generally. 

The key to a sound interpretation of the passage is 
doubtless to be found in the word translated in our version 
creature and creation. The Universalists maintain that it 
means the human race, as exfectation, waiting, groaning, 
travailing, are more naturally applicable to the rational 
than to the irrational creation. But even were this proved 
to be the reference, it would not necessarily establish the 
doctrine of Universalism, inasmuch as universal terms are 
often used in Scripture with a limited signification. It is to 
be observed that the word in the original (xr/o:¢) translated 
creature in the 19th, 20th, and 21st verses, is the same as 
that which in verse 22 is rendered creatzon. Here, then, is 
a cause of obscurity. Were xrioig uniformly rendered 
throughout the passage, it would be somewhat simplified. 
The word occurs altogether nineteen times in the New 
Testament, and is used in the following senses :—The act 
of creating (Rom. 1. 20); the new creation of which believers 
are the subject (2 Cor. v. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15); the human race 
(Mark xvi. 15); the whole world, or as we have it more 
correctly in the oldest MSS., all creation under heaven 
(Col. i. 23); civil magistrates (1 Pet. ii, 13); creation in 
general (Mark x. 6, xili.19; ‘Heb. ix: 11; 2 Petrie 
Rev. il. 14); and also creatures in ee (Rom. 4.25% 
Colisas ¢ Hebiuiv, aa) 

To what, then, does xr/or¢ refer in the passage before us ? 
Not to the unfallen angels, since they have not been made 
subject to vanity. Nor to devils, since they are certainly 
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not longing for the manifestation of the sons of God; and 
for the same reason it cannot mean wicked men. ‘The great 
body of men have ever been profoundly indifferent to the 
Christians’ glorification; but apart from this consideration, 
the phrase “the whole creation” (t%oa 4 xriois) cannot with 
any propriety be regarded as signifying mankind, for they 
constitute, not the whole, but only a part of creation. 
Nor can the reference be to saints for the same reason, and 
also because, without the addition of xamq (new) saints are 
ievemcalled xrisig (2 Cor. v. 17; Gal.vi- 15). Then, further, 
the creature and the sons of God are expressly distinguished 
in verse 19, and again more expressly in verse 23. In the 
former verse the creature is described as wazténg for the 
manifestation of the sons of God ; and then in verse 23 we 
read, ‘‘xot only they,” z.e., the creature, “ dut ourselves also,” 
that is, we believers ; only such have “the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” 

The reference we conceive, then, is solely to the zxanzmate 
and trrational creation. Ofthem alone can it be said, “The 
creature was made subject to vanity, NOT WILLINGLY.” Can 
this be said of the sons of men? Was there ever a freer act 
than that which brought death into our world and all its 
woe; or an act freer than that by which each successive 
child of Adam serves himself heirtosin and its consequences? 
The sinner delights in “the bondage of corruption,” and 
has no longings for deliverance. Not of men generally, then, 
is the apostle’s language true. But when we refer it to the 
inanimate and irrational creation, its force and beauty be- 
comes apparent. The connection in which the announce- 
ment is made, is worthy of notice. The apostle has been 
dwelling upon the dignity and prospects of believers. They 
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are the sons of God, and have even now the spirit of adop- 
tion—they are heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. 
How, then, the sufferings to which they are subjected? “TI 
reckon,” says he, “that the sufferings of the present life are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” And then to give force to. our conception 
of the glory to be revealed, he represents cveatzon in general 
as equally subject to a state of suffering, but animated by 
the prospect of a glorious deliverance. 

The creation, says the apostle, was made subject to vanity, - 
and that not wélingly. Such is the momentous announce- 
ment. The word rendered vamzty, and the adjective from 
which it is derived, has in Scripture a diversity of import ; 
it signifies what is profitless, lying, deceitful, iniquitous, 
blind, foolish. Not that we are to understand, that the 
inanimate and irrational creation became sinful, but that it 
was perverted from its original design, and became subject 
to sinful purposes. 

Are we to believe, that when man fell from his allegiance 
to God, the creation of which he formed part, remained un- 
affected by the catastrophe? Scripture on the contrary 
represents the whole creation as suffering by the fall,— 
‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake.” . Thorns and thistles 

took the place of fragrant flowers and fruitful plants. 

‘* Harth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her work, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.” 

Who can look upon the fair face of nature, agitated and 
distorted as with vile and brutal passions, without feeling 
that she has become the subject of some terrible disorgani- 
sation? When we contemplate the varied and marvellous 
adaptations, everywhere apparent, and discover these per- 
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verted to sinful purposes,—when we discover not only the 
harmony of the material creation disturbed, but the higher 
we ascend, this dissonance the more apparent,—beast prey- 
ing upon beast, hateful and hating one another, sickening 
and suffering ; we may ask why is it so? We may find in 
Scripture and in conscience the explanation of our own sad 
condition ; but why is this wondrous universe of beauty 
and beneficence—these guiltless creatures of God’s hand, so 
perverted and disorganised? ‘The answer to all this is to be 
found in the declaration of the apostle, ‘By reason of Him 
who hath subjected it.” That is, God has so decreed it. 
This is the most natural interpretation of the phrase. Paul 
was ever in the habit of ascribing all things to God. The 
world formed for innocence, was unsuited for a state of guilt, 
and so He re-adjusted it, that it might be in sad harmony 
with man’s apostasy, and that man might never be without 
the memorial of his lost integrity. ‘It is not said that the 
creation was subject to death or corruption, though: both 
lie involved in the expression ; but to something more fright- 
fully generic, to something almost worse than non-existence, 
to purposelessness, to an inability to realise its natural ten- 
dencies and the ends for which it was called into being.” * 

We marvel at the storm which leaves fair scenes a 
desolation, and strews our coasts with the wreck of noble 
ships; we marvel at the disorder of the elements which 
frustrates the labours of the husbandman, and leaves indus- 
trious populations to starve for want of bread ; we marvel 
at the ferocity of animals, and the devastations which they 
make ; but have we not here the explanation of the mystery ? 

Let it be, however, observed, this subjection of the crea- 
ture to vanity was not willingly. ‘Thus creation is finely 

* Ellicott’s ‘‘ Destiny of the Creature,” p. 7. 
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represented as made the involuntary agent of rebellion. As 
every part of creation was intended and fitted for the divine 
glory, so it would have remained true to its allegiance. 
Every element would have been a willing agent in avenging 
the wrong done to God. But while God has placed creation 
in a state of subordination to evil, He hath subjected the 

same zz hope. The phrase “‘in hope,” instead of constituting | 
the close of the 20th verse, ought to form the commence- 
ment of the 21st verse, and then the passage will 
read thus—‘ For the earnest expectation of the creature 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God (for the 
creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of Him who hath subjected it), in hope that the 
creature itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God.” 
Thus by the figure called persontfication, wherein action and 
affections belonging properly to intelligent beings, are ascribed 
to the irrational animals, the lower creation is represented 
as having earnest expectation, as wazting and hoping. 

The question then is, When shall this receive its fulfilment? 
The 23d verse seems to identify it with the general resur- 
rection. “Even we ourselves groan within ourselves, wait- 
ing for the adoption, the redemption of.our body.” Are we, 
then, to espouse the doctrine of the immortality of brutes, 
for a solution of the question, and believe in their becom- 
ing partakers of the bliss of heaven? “As to the brute 
tribes,” says Dr Brown, “if they are to be included in the 
expression, ‘whole creation,’ the phraseology does not 
necessarily imply their resurrection ; though this is not the 
absurd idea or impossible event which superficial thinkers 
are apt to suppose it. It merely implies, that if there are 
irrational creatures in that better state of things, they shall not 
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be exposed to the sufferings to which they are exposed in 
the present state. 

“But the whole creation is not only to be ‘delivered from 
the bondage of corruption,’ but its various constituent parts 
are to be introduced to a new and higher state of being : 
they are to be ‘delivered into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God.’ The phrase is elliptical; some such 
word as inducted must be supplied. ‘The liberty of the 
children of God,’ is freedom from evil in all its forms, and 
the enjoyment of the corresponding good; and when the 
children of God obtain this liberty in its perfect form, the 
whole creation shall enter on a state in which nothing is 
deficient or wrong—a state of perfection suited to its nature. 
The new earth will not be less perfect and beautiful than the 
paradisaical—probably incomparably more so.”* 

The apostle, then, to give force to his representations of 
the glory awaiting saints, conceives of the whole animate and 
inanimate creation as joining with believers in the expecta- 
tion of deliverance. It may be objected that there is a 
manifest impropriety in representing the inanimate and 
irrational creation as possessed of intelligence and moral 
affections, as waiting for the manifestation of the sons of 
God, and as delivered from the bondage of corruption. 
But we have in Scripture numerous analogous instances. 
If “the land mourneth ”—if ‘the mountains skip ”—if “ the 
trees shall clap their hands ”—if “ the pastures and valleys 
shout for joy ”—if “sun and moon, stars of light, and heaven 
of heavens,” are called upon to praise the Lord (Joel 1. 10; 
Pemex oar beauty. 12; Ps. lxv. 13, cxlvili. 3, 4), it 1s equally 
allowable to represent the whole creation groaning and 
longing for deliverance. Nor is such language peculiar to 
_ * “Exposition of the Romans,’ by John Brown, D.D., pp. 232, 233. 
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inspired writers. How often have the most unimpassioned 
worshippers sung these lines— 
‘*Q! for this love, let rocks and hills 
Their lasting silence break ; 
And all harmonious human tongues 
The Saviour’s praises speak.”’ 


And when we thus sing, do we really suppose that in view 
of the Saviour’s love and condescension, “ rocks and hills” 
can by any possibility “ their lasting silence break?” Yet 
the poetic conception furnishes the means of expression to 
our feelings. It is not, then, a whit more absurd for an 
apostle, in view of the actual deliverance which awaits crea- 
tion, to represent it as joining with the saints in their exulta- 
tions. As Dr Whitby observes, “‘ Desire and expectation are 
ascribed to creatures, in reference to things they wavs, and 
which tend to their advantage, notwithstanding they expli- 
citly know nothing of them.” “In all Scriptural personifi- 
cations,” says Dr Brown, “true and important meaning is 
embodied ; and here we are taught, in a highly poetical and 
beautiful manner, that at the period when the manifestation of 
the sons of God is to take place, which is at the time of the 
redemption of the body, a glorious change to the better is to 
take place on the frame of nature, and that, were it endowed 
with sense and reason, it would expect and wait for it.” * 


‘¢ The groans of nature in this nether world 
Which Heaven has heard for ages, have an end. 
Six thousand years of sorrow have well-nigh 
Fulfilled their tardy course 
Over a sinful world, what remains 
Of this tempestuous state of human things, 

Is merely as the working of a sea 
Before a calm, that rocks itself to rest.” 


* «¢ Exposition of the Romans,” by John Brown, D.D., p. 234. 
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Such, then, is the evidence, that this passage refers not 
to man at all, but to the inanimate and irrational creation. 

(c.) Eph. i. to: “ That in the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, He might gather together in one all things in Christ, 
both which are in heaven, and which are on earth, even in 
~Him;” and Col. i. 20: “ And (having made peace through 
the blood of His cross) by Him to reconcile all things unto 
Himself; by Him, I say, whether they be things in earth, 
or things in heaven.” | 

Universalists interpret these passages as meaning univyer- 
sal restoration.* 

The question is—What union, what reconciliation is here 
meant? We reply, the union effected by Christ between 
Himself and His people. Paul, first of all, in Eph. 1. 3, 4, 
thanks God for the election of believers: “‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ : 
according as He hath chosen us in Him before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and without 
blame before Him in love.” ‘Then in verses 6th and 7th, 
he thanks God for their actual salvation: ‘To the praise of 
the glory of His grace, wherein He hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved : in whom we have redemption through His 
blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of His 
grace.” The reference, then, is solely to the chosen people 
of God. The chapter from beginning to end, treats of be- 
lievers alone.’ In the 1st verse we have the epistle dedi- 
cated to “‘ the saints,” “‘and to the faithful in Christ Jesus.” 
Then at the 22d verse, Christ is spoken of as “the head . 
over all things to the Church.” We can see how all this is 


* Chauncy’s ‘Salvation of All Men,” p. 144; Winchester’s ‘‘ Dia- 
logues,” p. IOI. 
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fitted to console believers ; but we fail to see that it affords 
the faintest hint of the ultimate salvation of devils and men 
who: die impenitent. Were a monarch to commit the 
government of his empire to his son that he might rule so as 
to secure the greatest attainable blessing for his faithful 
subjects, could that be regarded with propriety as an inti- 
mation that every prison door was to be thrown open and 
all their inmates set free? * 

The passage in Colossians makes this still more obvious. 
The Church alone is the subject of redemption, and the 
passage refers to the union of all the people of God in one 
body, under Jesus, their head. The things to be united are 
those which are ‘‘in heaven and which are on earth.” Not 
a word does it say of #el/. Nay, it would seem to be pur- 
posely excluded. What, then, are these “things?” By 
‘“‘ things in heaven” we may understand God and the holy 
angels; and by “things on earth,” redeemed men. Be- 
tween these there was alienation, and it was the object of 
-_ Christ’s mediation to accomplish a reunion. Nor would we 
limit this restoration toman. That it extends beyond those 
whose salvation Christ primarily contemplated, seems to be 
indicated. But so far as the human race is concerned, the 
apostle intimates that it is of the Church, and of the Church 
alone, he is speaking. “If,” says he, verse 23d, “‘ ye con- 
tinue in the faith grounded and settled and be not moved 
away from the hope of the Gospel.” 

(d.) Phil. ii, 9-11: ‘‘ Wherefore God also hath highly ex- 
alted Him, and given Him a name which is above every 
name: that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 

* See Appendix M., Dr Eadie and Bishop Ellicott on this text. 
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Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” The import 
of this passage depends upon the question whether it is a 
voluntary or forced subjection that is meant. The Univer- 
salists contend that it is a voluntary subjection, and adduce 
in proof that Joweng the knee is expressive of a voluntary act. 
To which we reply, every knee bowing to Christ is no proof 
of voluntary subjection, as is evident from Rom. xiv. 10-12: 
“ But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ. For it is written, As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue 
shall confess to God.” Here every knee bowing to Christ 
does not certainly mean a free, loving, voluntary subjection. 
No more, then, does the phrase in Phil. 1. 10, necessarily 
mean voluntary subjection. Willing or unwilling, men, all 
men, shall yet be compelled to do homage to Christ ; and 
thus He shall not be denied His mediatorial recompense. 
(c.) This leads to the notice of two other texts which Univer- 
salists have claimed on behalf of their doctrine—Phil. ii. 21 : 
‘Who shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto His glorious body, according to the working 
whereby He is able even to subdue all things unto Himself ;” 
_and Heb. ii. 6-9: “‘ But one in a certain place testified, say- 
ing, What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? or the son 
of man, that Thou visitest him? ‘Thou madest him a little 
lower than the angels: Thou crownedst him with glory and 
honour, and didst set him over the works of Thy hands : 
Thou hast put all things in subjection under his feet. For 
in that he put all in subjection under him, he left nothing 
that is not put under him. But now we see not yet all 
things put under him: but we see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
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with glory and honour; that He by the grace of God should 
taste death for every man.” With reference to Phil. iu. 21, 
Dr Hartley says, “It is foretold that Christ will subdue all 
things to Himself. But subjection to Christ, according to 
the figurative prophetic style of the Scriptures, is happiness, 
not merely subjection by compulsion, like that to an earthly 
conqueror.” * | 7 

Such an interpretation is wholly gratuitous. ‘To subdue 
an enemy does not surely imply that he is made completely 
and everlastingly happy. The enemies of Christ being made 
His footstool, is prophetic of anything but salvation. When 
David exults over those who were “ fallen under his feet,” 
did his prostrate foes recognise in his exultation, songs of 
deliverance? When it is said in Ps. cx. 1, “‘ His enemies 
shall be made His footstool,” a cordial submission is surely 
not intended. When a monarch has subdued his rebellious 
subjects, has he destroyed their enmity and brought them 
into a state of happy and loving friendship? We read, too, 
of “‘the wrath of men praising God.” Willing or unwilling, 
they shall glorify Him. 

The reference in Phil. i. 21, to Christ being able ¢o sad- 
due all things unto Him, is doubtless to that omnipotent 
power with which Christ is invested; but the expression is 
used with regard to the fact that among the privileges of 
the resurrection, the bodies of the saints shall be conformed 
to'that of their Lord—a very different thing, certainly, from 
compelling inveterate foes to become loving friends. 

(7) 1 Cor. xv. 24-28: “Then cometh the end, when He 
shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father; when He shall have put down all rule and all 
authority and power. For He must reign till He hath put 

* Hartieyronec: Man,” 6th edit., p. 591: 
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all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is death. For He hath put all things under His 
feet. But when He saith, All things are put,under Him, it 
is manifest that He is excepted which did put all things 
under Him. And when all things shall be subdued unto 
Him, then shall the Son also Himself be subject unto Him 
that put all things under Him, that God may be all in all.” 
Dr Chauncy considers this passage as “decisive of itself, 
were there no other text in the Bible of like import.”* It 
was his opinion that a universal subjection to Christ was to 
be effected before the completion of the mediatorial scheme, 
which is not effected at the second advent of Christ. To 
the accomplishment of this, it is argued that both sin and 
the second death will be destroyed. But, admitting for the 
moment that sin is an enemy, there is not a word in this 
passage which teaches that it will be destroyed, so as to 
have no place in the universe. The apostle does not say 
that a/7 enemies shall be destroyed, but that death shall be 
destroyed,—“ the last enemy death shall be destroyed ;” 
that is, the last enemy, as we are accustomed to call death, 
shall be destroyed, and that all enemies shall be “ put under 
His feet.” Now let it be observed, this is to be accom- 
plished “when this corruption shall put on incorruption.” 
But as the judgment’ of sinners immediately follows the 
resurrection, it cannot be their restoration to the favour 
and kingdom of God which is meant. If, then, szz is to be 
here ranked among the enemies of the Redeemer, it is sub- 
jection and not destruction which awaits it. For by “all 
enemies” and “‘all things” being “‘put under His feet” 
and “subdued unto Him,” we are evidently to understand 
that all opposing forces shall. be humiliated, restrained, 
* «The Salvation of All Men.”’ 
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punished. All false systems shall then be destroyed. Error, 
Ignorance, Infidelity, Imposture, Licentiousness, and Op- 
pression, shall then be abolished, overturned, and rendered 
void ; while Death, the only enemy, z.¢., the Zas¢ to be found 
in possession of the field, shall in hke manner yield to the 
invincible might of the conquering Son of God. And so 
complete shall be this victory, it may be*said “ there shall 
be no more death,” z.e., a disembodied state shall no olan 
have a place in the universe of God. 

But what are we to understand by delevering up the 
kingdom to the Father, that God may be all in all? The 
most common opinion is, that on the judgment day the 
Saviour shall resign the mediatorial kingdom to God the 
Father, and that He shall thereafter act as the supreme 
head of the universe. This opinion has been advocated by 
a host of accomplished divines, But an insuperable objec- 
tion to this view is, that the prophets in a vast array of 
passages, represent the perpetuity of Christ’s kingdom. Now, 
how comes it, when such is the repeated announcement, not 
a hint is given of this abdication of sovereign power? Are 
we to believe that Christ’s people shall have an eternal award, 
but He only a temporary one? It is, no doubt, admitted 
that His glory shall remain unimpaired ; but we are unable 
to understand how a kingdom can be surrendered, and its 
king retain his majesty. ‘Then, too, the union between Christ 
and His people is never to be dissolved. But not only is 
the opinion encompassed with these formidable difficulties, 
it is inconsistent with the passage itself. We read, verse 
28th, “Then shall the Son also (or even then) Himself be 
subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all.” Now, in what conceivable sense can the 
Son be subject to the Father, but as Mediator? As respects 
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divinity, He is the Father’s equal. Only can He be officially 
subordinate. 

“The delivering up,” says Dr Brown, “is not the resigning 
the lordship which He possesses, but, as the words may be 
rendered, the restoring, the bringing back the kingdom, the 
putting down the revolt. . . . The kingdom or dominion 
shall be rescued from His enemies, and restored to God- 
head, the majesty of which is sustained by the Father, but 
not in any such sense as denies that the Son’s dominion ts 
an everlasting dominzon.” * 

If, then, this passage be “‘decisive” of aught, it is of 
Universalism. A more unfortunate attempt to support an 
anti-Scriptural system could not have been made. The 
prediction is of the universal overthrow of God’s enemies, 
and not of their restoration to His favour. Vast is the 
difference between subjection and restoration. 

Now let it be observed, that the restoration foretold by 
prophets and apostles is coincident with the resurrection 
and day of judgment. No reference is ever made to a 
restoration at any subsequent period. Apostles and evan- 
gelists speak of ‘‘the restitution of all things ;” they tell us 
“that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now”—that ‘as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” But they as explicitly tell 
us, that all this will be accomplished at Christ’s second 
advent, “whom the heaven must receive until the times 
of restitution of all things.” Heaven will receive and retain 
Christ until the times so designated ; but we know He shall 
not be retained longer than the day of judgment. The 
time of the deliverance of the ‘‘ whole creation ” is equally 
obvious, “to wit, the redemption of our body ;” and the 

* «The Resurrection of Life,” p. 138. 
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time when all shall be made alive is also at the resurrection. 
“Christ the first-fruits ; afterward they that are Christ’s at 
His coming.” : (Acts ii 21 ;.Rom, vill, 22, 23 se @anaeam 
22, 4213) 

Thus, the view of both prophets and apostles converged 
on the second coming of Christ. The restoration of which 
they speak is identified with that event. The economy 
which follows is always described as final.. “Then cometh 
the end.” ‘The kingdom” then introduced, “cannot be 
moved.” It is a final adjustment. The restoration to be 
then accomplished respects solely the people of God. Itis 
the time appointed for the punishment of men and devils, 
and not for their restoration. The promises and threaten- 
ings of Scripture conduct us to the judgment-day, and there 
disclose the righteous and wicked entering upon allotments 
as diverse as is their respective characters. Well has it 
been asked—Is it here man begins his best and most 
advantageous probation? If, then, prophets and apostles 
know nothing of restoration beyond the day of judgment, 
and as they taught that the restoration respects solely the 
people of God, the idea of a subsequent or universal re- 
storation has no foundation in Scripture. 


IV. We have a class of texts, which Universalists regard as 
teaching that, when sinners have been adequately punished, they 
shall obtain deliverance. 


(a.) Matt. v. 26: “Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by 
no means come out thence, till thou hast paid the utter- 
most farthing.” 

Dr Hartley remarks upon this text—“ Our Saviour says, 
that the person who is not reconciled to his brother, 
shall not be discharged till he has paid the last farthing, 
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which intimates, there is a time when he will be dis- 
charged.” * 

The import of the phrase, “Thou shalt by no means 
_ come out thence,” is to be determined by the context. Our 
Lord had been enforcing the true spiritual import of the sixth 
commandment. Not only did it forbid murder, but angry 
feelings without a cause are equally criminal in the sight of 
God; and they who were thus guilty, unless they speedily 
repented, would fall under the Divine condemnation, and 
suffer interminable punishment in the world to come,—that 
is, perpetual imprisonment for debt on earth, is but a 
shadow of perpetual imprisonment for this sin in hell. 

(6.) Another passage, quoted on behalf of Universalism 
is r Cor, ili. 15; but if we read from the 11th verse, it 
will be apparent that the passage teaches no such doctrine : 
“For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ. Now if any man build upon this 
foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 
every man’s work! shall be made manifest: for the day 
shall declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort it is. If 
any man’s work abide which he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward. If any man’s work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so 
as by fire.” Now observe, whatever be the nature of the 
fire here spoken of, it is not to operate till “ Ze Day,” by 
which we may understand “the day of fiery trial,” or perse- 
cution which awaited the Church ; or according to Scripture 
usage, we may understand the day of the Lord, or the day 
of judgment (2 Peter iii. 10-12; Jude 6; 2 Tim. 1. 12, 18). 
But the purgatory of Universalists is a state subsequent to 


* Hartley on ‘‘ Man,” 6th edit., p. 589. 
U 
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the judgment. Then observe, it is not the man, but his 
work, that suffers by fire. In a word, the passage simply 
means, as fire consumes whatever is combustible, however 
valuable it may be, so shall everything perish that is 
erroneous or imperfect, however specious or attractive, 
pertaining to a good man’s life or character. We no 
doubt read frequently in Scripture of being purged from 
sin: it is, however, in the present life ; and not by fire, but 
by blood. 


V. There area few passages of a miscellaneous character, 
claimed by Universalists in support of their views. 


(a.) 1 Tim. ii. 4: “Who will have all men to be saved 
and to ‘come unto the knowledge of the truth.” 

It is argued from this text, that as God wd/s the salva-_ 
tion of all men, all will be saved. As well may it be argued, 
that as God wills that “all men come unto the knowledge 
of the truth,” all shall be spiritually enlightened. He weds 
the one, as certainly as the other. ‘The fact is, God does not 
efficactously will either. Doubtless He desires the salvation 
of all men—a Being of infinite benevolence cannot desire 
otherwise ; but this does not prove that He will employ the 
means necessary to accomplish that object. He is fre- 
quently said to will what is not accomplished. He says, 
“J will that men pray everywhere.” Do all men, then, pray? 
Man’s will is as essential as God’s will to salvation. Jesus 
would have gathered the inhabitants of Jerusalem to Him- 
self, as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings (1 Tim. 
i. 8; Matt. xxi. 37), but they would not. He wid/ed their 
salvation, but they z¢//ed continued impenitence. While, 
then, He would gladly save all men, it does not follow that 
all shall be saved. . 
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(o.) x Tim. iv. ro: “The living God, who is the Saviour 
of all men, specially of those that believe.” 

This passage is one of the few instances in which God is 
called a Saviour. ‘The designation is generally restricted to 
Christ. The word here rendered Saviour (owr7z) has in 
classic Greek the more general sense of Preserver. Now, a 
reference to the context, shows that such is its import here. 
The early Christians were much exposed to persecution, 
but they persevered in the work assigned them, for “ they 
trusted inthe living God ;” who, as the God of providence, 
preserves all, but especially preserves believers. The un- 
believer has, indeed, God for his preserver ; but Scripture 
and experience attest, that the people of God are specially 
the objects of His regard. The appropriation of this text 
by Universalists is only another instance of their readiness 
to seize upon everything that furnishes ¢he semblance of sup- 
port to their views, without respect to the natural import of 
the passage in which it occurs. 

Such are the principal texts adduced by Universalists on 
behalf of their doctrine ; and we think we are warranted in 
affirming that no system of error ever was less fortunate in 
its appeal to Scripture. If the texts adverted to, or any 
texts, really taught the doctrine of universal salvation, 
it is remarkable that so few have apprehended their 
import. The doctrine is one most congenial to our natural 
inclination. What more grateful to the ungodly, than to be 
told, that salvation ultimately awaits them? and what more 
grateful to Christian men, whose tenderest compassion is 
moved concerning them? How is it, then, that the Christian 
world, with the exception of the very limited classes called 
Universalists and Destructionists, men of all diversities of 
religious belief, and men of no religious belief whatever, 
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have held that the Bible teaches the doctrine of everlasting 
punishment ? 

The reason is, that had the Scripture writers written on 
purpose to refute Universalism, we cannot conceive how 
they could have more explicitly expressed themselves. It 
is not merely in creeds and systems of theology that we 
find the doctrine of endless punishment; the truth is, that 
in the Bible itself, it is set forth with a prominence unsur- 
passed in either ; and it may just as fairly be asserted, that 
the everlasting bliss of the righteous has no place in Scrip- 
ture, as deny that it teaches, that all who die in their sins 
shall live forever in hell.* 

We close by remarking, how fearful is the risk encountered 
by those who trust in such a case to a mere peradventure. 
Those who deny the doctrine in question, assume that sin 
has not in it demerit enough to justify eternal punishment ; 
that God is too good to send to hell a soul which He had 
made for heaven ; and that a day of grace, with new and 
more powerful motives to repentance, will be granted. But 
are we to risk our eternal weal on mere assumptions? Can 
a single explicit text of Scripture be adduced, in which is 
contained the assurance that any one of these allegations 
is well founded, to set over against that terrible array of 
passages, which threaten the finally impenitent with unend- 
ing torments? 


* See Appendix N., Dr Ritchie on ‘‘The Ominous Silence of — 
Scripture respecting Universal Salvation.” 
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hist OF PUBLICATIONS ON THE QUESTION OF 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 


I APPEND a list of those publications bearing upon the con- 
troversy, which are most likely to be procured at public 
libraries, or through the booksellers. 


(a.) Writers who advocate the doctrine of the annthilation of 
the wicked. 


The Rainbow (monthly periodical). Edited by the Rev. 
Dr Leask. (Devoted to the advocacy of Destruc- 
tionism.) London: W. Kent & Co. 

Life in Christ only. By Edward White. London: James 
Clarke & Co. 

Endless Suffering not the Doctrine of Scripture. By 
Thomas Davis, M.A., Incumbent of Roundhay. 
London: Longmans. 

The Popular Ideas of Immortality. By the Rev. William 
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Ker, M.A., Vicar of Tipton. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 

Eternal Punishment and Eternal Death. By James William 
Barlow, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London: Longmans. 

Denniston’s (J. M., M.A.) The Perishing Soul according to 
Scripture ; with reference also to Ancient Jewish Belief, 
and the Christian Writings of the First Two Centuries. 
1870. 

Hudson’s (the late Professor) Debt and Grace, as related to 
the Doctrine of a Future Life. Fifth edition. Boston, 
1859. ‘‘He is by far the ablest and most plausible 
advocate of the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked, that has appeared, not only in this country, but 
in the history of theology.”—American Theological 
Review. 

The Glory of Christ in the Creation and Reconciliation of 
All Things. By Samuel Minton, M.A., of Worcester 
College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 

Old Truths in New Forms. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 

The Argument @ priord for the Being and Attributes of the 
Absolute One. By William H. Gillespie. 

“A determined effort to negative the doctrine of eternal 
punishment has been made by Mr Gillespie. His proposi- 
tions and @ przort proofs are accompanied by numerous 
scholia, or inferential notes, a large proportion of which are 
aimed at the endless duration of future suffering. While 
the being and the bliss of the righteous are regarded as 
ceaseless, we are told the punishment of the wicked shall 
last as long as the men who are its subjects. Then both 
shall end, by a process for which ‘the ethically correct 
expression’ is ‘not the philosophically sounding annéhila- 
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tion, ‘but the morally characteristic “destruction,” ’ what- 

ever the destruction may mean. ‘The evil man is ever 

drawing nearer to death. He is a living thing in the course 

of evanescing.’”—‘‘For Ever: An Essay,” by the Rev. M. 

Randles, 20 edit., p. 318. 

Discussions on Extinction. By H. S. Warleigh, Rector of 
Ashchurch, Gloucestershire. London: Elliot Stock. 


(6.) Writers who advocate the doctrine of universal restora- 
tion. 


Letter to Rev. Edward White, by John Foster, in Life and 
Correspondence. Second edition, vol i, p. 249. 
Ecclesiastical Biography. By Sir James Stephen. See Vol. 

i., Epilogue. 
The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Froude, M.A. 
Works of Archbishop Tillotson. 
The Second Death, and the Restitution of All Things. By 
Andrew Jukes. Longmans. 
The Destiny of the Human Race. By Henry Dunn. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
What Saith the Scripture ? Three Essays. By Henry Dunn. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
The Victory of Divine Goodness. By T. R. Birks, M.A., 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Cambridge. Rivingtons. 
“He emphatically reiterates his belief in the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. Yet his qualifications and premises 
come so near to Universalism as to create a danger, and 
demand some notice. To those who are always ready to 
welcome any relaxation of Divine threatening, this novel 
doctrine, however devoid of Scriptural support, will offer a 
- subterfuge. All its author’s protests against any repeal or 
termination of the final sentence will probably not suffice 
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to prevent their finding encouragement to sin in the pro- 

spect of a much lighter penalty than is held out by the 

plainest terms of Holy Writ: especially as the new 
doctrine comes from a clergyman of high intellectual repute, 
and one of the most earnest vindicators of evangelical 

Christianity."—Randles’ “ Essay,” p. 260. 

The Creator and the Creation. By John Young, LL.D. 
Strahan. 

The Tripartite Nature of Man. By Rev. J. B. Heard, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Clark. 

The Restoration of All Things. By Jeremiah White, Chap- 
lain to Oliver Cromwell. (This work was republished 
by Rev. David Thom, and is regarded by Universalists 
as of standard authority.) London: H. K. Lewis. 1851. 

Theological Essays. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
Macmillan. 

The Ground and Object of Hope for Mankind. By 
Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. Macmillan. 

The Doctrine of a Future Life. By William R. Alger. 
New York: Widdleton. (This work, although costing 
in this country nearly thirty shillings and in America 
not much less, has sold to the extent of 7000 copies 
since the War,—a significant proof of the prevalence of 
Universalism in the United States.) 

Works of Orville Dewey, D.D. 

Works of Theodore Parker. 


(¢.) Writers who advocate the doctrine of eternal punishment. 


Rewards and Punishments. By Richard Winter Hamilton, 
LL.D., D.D. London: Jackson and Walford. 

Love and Penalty. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 
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Eternal Punishment: In Three Letters. By Joseph Angus, 
D.D. London: James Clarke & Co. 

Unseen Realities. By the Rev. William Trail, A.M. 
Glasgow: William Collins. 

The Religious Tendencies of the Times. By James Grant. 
London: Wm. Mackintosh. 

Works of Leonard Wood, D.D., Andover, U.S. Vol. ii1., 
pp. 267-306. 

Sermons. By Rev. Wilham Archer Butler, M.A. Second 
series. 

Systematic Theology. By Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. Vol. ii, 

pp. 719-764. 

Exegetical Essays on Words relating to Future Punish- 
ment. By Moses Stuart, Andover, U.S. Edinburgh : 
Thomas Clark. 

Caroli Passaglia de A®ternitate Poenarum deque Igne 
Inferno Commentarii. Ratisbone: Manz. 1854. 
The Eternity of Punishment, and the Immortality of the 
Soul. By J. N. D. (Understood to be Mr Darby, 
known as a leader among the Plymouth Brethren.) 

London: Robert L. Allan. 

Letters on the Evidences, &c. By Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 
Ninth edition. London: Bohn. 1857. (Letter XXI: 
“On Eternal Existence after Death.”) 

Etudes Philosophiques sur le Christianisme. Par Auguste 
Nicolas. 71éme edition. Paris: Vaton. 1851. (‘‘De 
YEnfer.” 2nde partie, chap. viil.) 

Some Points of Christian Doctrine considered with Refer- 
ence to certain Theories put forth by the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, K.C.B., LL.D. By William Bonner 
Hopkins, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of St Catharine’s 
Hall, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton. 1849. 
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Works of Andrew Fuller; Letters to Vidler. 

Cartas a un Esceptico en Matiera de Religion. Por Don 
Jaime Balmes, Presbitero. 

Universalism and Eternal Punishment: A Theological Essay. 
By John G. Cazenove, M.A., Vicar-Provost of the 
College, Isle of Cumbrae, Scotland. London: J. and 
C. Mozley. 

Works of President Edwards. 

Reply to Dr Chauncy. By Jonathan Edwards, D.D. (This 
work of the son of President Edwards is one of the 
most able refutations of Universalism. It was reprinted 
in Glasgow in 1802, and may be got at the principal 

. theological libraries.) 

Dr Jelf’s Letter in reply to Mr Maurice. 

Examination of Mr Maurice’s Theological Essays. By Robert 
S. Candlish, D.D. London: J. Nisbet. 

Tracts of the American Tract Society. 

Universal Restoration Examined and Refuted ; being’ Reply 
to Winchester, Vidler, Wright, and Weaver. By Daniel 
Isaac. London. 1836. | 

Review of Writings of Frederick Denison Maurice. By 
Rev. Marcus Dods, M.A., in Sretish and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, October 1872. . 

For Ever: An Essay. By Rev. M. Randles. Second 
edition. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 
Man’s Immortality Proved. By the Rev. George Peill. 

London: Elhot Stock. 

Hodge’s Systematic Theology. Vol. 11., pp. 868-878. 

Dr Salmon’s Sermons. Dublin: Hodges & Smith. 

Everlasting Punishment: A Sermon. By E. B. Pusey, 
D.D. London: Rivingtons. 

Erbkam in the Studien und Kritiken for 1838. 
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Lauzerand’s Essai sur la Doctrine du Rétablissement Final. 
1852. | | 

Dietelmair’s De éroxarworéos: Scripturaria et Fanatica. 1746. 

Winzer’s De &roxaraordoe: in libris Nov. Test. Proposita. 

Freundler’s Réfutation de la Doctrine du Rétablissement 
Final. .Genéve. 1850. 

J. L. Durand’s Le Progrés dans la Vie Future. 1851. 

Ed. Reuss’s Histoire de la Theologie Chrétienne au Siecle 
Apostolique. L. iv., p. 257 sqq. 

P. Goy in Op. Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie 
Chrétienne. Vols. vii. liv. vi. p.370sqq. Paris. 1853. 

Outlines of Theology. By the Rev. A. A. Hodge. London: 
T. Nelson & Sons. 

Works of Nathanael Emmons, D.D. Vol. vi. Boston. 
1842. 

Works of Jesse Appleton, D.D. Vol. 1. Andover. 1836. 

Works of Richard Baxter. Edited by the Rev. W. Orme. 
NOISS xx. XXI. , 

Dissertations. By Frederick A. Lampe. 

Works of Joseph Bellamy, D.D. Vol. i. Boston. 1850. 

Bible Truth and Broad Church Error. By William Ritchie, 
D.D., Dunse. . London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1873. 


(d@.) Writers on the immortality of the soul. 


The Constitution of the Human Soul. By Richard S. 
Storrs, jun., D.D. New York. 1857. 

Athanasia: or Four Books on Immortality. By John H. 
Hinton, M.A. London. 1849. | 
Tripartite Nature of Man. By Rev. J.. B. Heard, M.A. 

Edinburgh. 1868. 
Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future State. By 
Archbishop Whately. London: Longmans. 
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Eternal Life: The Revelation of the Books of Moses. By 
the Rev. James Ellice, M.A. London: Richard 
Bentley. 

University Sermons. By H. P. Liddon, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Lectures on Daniel. By E. B. Pusey, D.D. Oxford, 1864. 

Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses. 

Immortality : Hulsean Lectures for 1868. By J. J. Stewart 
Perowne, B.D. 

Westcott on The Gospel of the Resurrection. 

Immateriality and Immortality of the Soul. By Samuel 
Drew. 

Observations on Man. By David Hartley, M.D. 

Works of Richard Baxter. Edited by Rev. W. Orme. 

Lectures on the Philosophy of the Mind. By Thomas 
Brown, M.D. 

Life and Immortality: the Scripture Doctrine briefly con- 
sidered in relation to the current errors of Annihila- 
tionists. By F. W. Grant. London: Robert L. 
Allan. 


NOT Bs (PAGEL: 
THE THEOLOGY OF POPULAR WRITERS. 


(2.) GEORGE MacponaLp.—In his novel called “ Robert 
Falconer,” one of his characters, an old Scotch lady, is repre- 
sented as praying for a profligate son, who she feared was 
dead—“ Glaidly would I luik upon’s deid face gin I cud 
believe that his sowl wasna amang the lost. But eh! the 
torments o’ that place! and the reik that gangs up for ever 
and ever smorin (smothering) the stars! and my Anerew 
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doon i the hert o’t cryin’! and me no able to win till 
him! O Lord! I canna say, Thy will bedone. But dinna 
lay ’t te my chairge ; for gin ye was a mither yersel’, ye 
wadna pit him there.” 

Conversing with her grandson respecting the society and 
enjoyments of heaven, the precocious youth is represented 
as saying—“ But itll be some sair upo’ them to sit there 
aitin’ an’ drinkin’, an’ talkin’ awa’, an’ enjoyin’ themsels’, 
whan ilka now an’ than there’ll come a sough o’ wailin’ up 
frae the ill place, an’ a smell o’ burnin’ ill to bide.” 

“What put that 1’ yer heid, laddie? There’s no rizzon 
to think ’at hell’s sae near heaven as a’ that. The Lord 
forbid it!” 

‘‘Weel, but, grannie, they’ll ken’t a’ the same, whether 
they smell’t or no.” 

Then the lad tells his grandmother, that if he is admitted 
to heaven, he shall address those there, thus—‘“ I call upo’ 
ilk’ ane o’ ye ’at has a frien’ or a neebor doun yonner, to 
rise up an’ taste nor bite, nor sup mair, till we gang up a’ 
thegither to the fut o’ the throne, and pray the Lord to 
lat’s gang and du as the Maister did afore’s, and bier their 
griefs, and cairry their sorrows doon in hell there; gin it 
_ may be that they may repent and git remission o’ their sins, 
an’ come up here wv us at the lang last, and sit doon wi’s 
at this table, a’ throuw the merits o’ oor Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

Now, it is stuff like this, that is finding its way into the 
hands of our sons and daughters through the medium of 
book clubs and circulating libraries, corrupting their minds 
and undoing the.education of fireside and pulpit. 


(o.) Mr Hucues, in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” gives 
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currency to an equally pernicious opinion. Arthur, one 
of Tom’s companions, relates a dream in which he tells how 
he imagined himself introduced to the paradise of God. — 
‘“‘ And I saw there my father,” he says, “and the men in the 

old town whom I knew when I was a child; many a hard, 

stern man, who never came to church, and whom they 

called atheist and infidel. There they were, side by side 
with my father, whom I had seen toil and die for them, and 

women, and little children, and the seal was on the fore- 

heads of all.” —Second. edition, p. 353. 


(c.) TENNYSON, in his “ Memoriam,” sings thus— 


‘‘ Oh, yet, we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


‘¢ That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 
** In Memoriam,” liii. 


(7.) Mr Froupe thus expresses himself—“I know but 
one man, of more than miserable intellect, who in these 
modern times has dared defend eternal punishment on the 
score of justice, and that is Leibnitz ; a man who, if I know 
him rightly, chose the subject from its difficulty as an op- 
portunity for the display of his genius, and cared so little 
for the truth, that his conclusions did not cost his heart a 
pang, or wring a single tear from him. And what does 
Leibnitz say? That sin, forsooth, though itself be only 
Jinite, yet, because it is against an Infinite Being, contracts 
a character of infinity, and so must be infinitely punished. 
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It is odd that the clever Leibnitz should not have seen that 
a finite punishment, inflicted by the same Infinite Being, 
would itself, of course, contract the same character of infinity. 
But what trifling all this is, Arthur! The heart spurns 
metaphysics, and one good, honest feeling tears their shriv- 
elled spider-webs to atoms. No, if Iam to be a minister 
of religion, I must teach the poor people that they have a 
Father in heaven, not a tyrant, one who loves them ai 
beyond power of heart to conceive ; who is sorry when they 
do wrong, not angry ; whom they are to love and dread, not 
with caitiff coward fear, but with deepest awe and reverence, 
as the all-pure, all-good, all-holy. I could never fear a God 
who kept a hell prison-house. No, not though He flung 
me there because I refused. There is a power stronger 
than such a one; and it is possible to walk unscathed even 
in the burning furnace.”—“ The Nemeszis of Faith,” by J. A. 
vroude, M.A. 2d edit?, pp. 17, 18. 


NOTE C., Pace 8. 
NON-PUNISHMENT UNIVERSALISTS. 


As a specimen of the views of this new schoo], I may quote 
a paragraph. “Men,” says Dr Dolphus Skinner, a distin- 
guished Universalist of America, “‘do not sow seed in one 
country, and go to another country to reap the harvest. I 
do not believe in sowing wheat or tares in America, and going 
to Europe to reap the fruits. We expect to reap the harvest 
in the field where the seed is sown; and it is equally absurd 
and illogical to argue that men will reap in another world 


the fruits of their good or evil deeds, of their virtues or 
x 
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vices, in this world.” Anything more contrary than is this 
to universal experience, or to the general tenor of Scripture, 
we could not conceive. 
- How small a portion of crime is detected and punished ! 
and of acts not legally recognised as criminal, how many 
are there never visited with their due! Of the robbers, 
murderers, blasphemers, sensualists, despots, tyrants, op- 
pressors, who have luxuriated upon the property, tears, 
groans, and blood of their fellow-men, few have been 
visited in this life with an adequate retribution. Indeed, 
nothing is more obvious, than the disparity or incongruity 
between outward circumstances and character. Even Plato 
has maintained in the “Republic,” that the brief space 
between childhood and old age is too short for the reward 
of virtue, and shows how both virtue and vice receive 
their just recompense in the life to come. He does not 
shrink from avowing his belief that everlasting woe shall 
be pronounced upon desperate and incurable wickedness. 
Calamity is no proof that the subject of it is a sinner above 
others ; nor is prosperity any proof that its subject is the 
most virtuous and exemplary. Most strikingly is this fact 
illustrated in the 73d Psalm. ‘The Psalmist marvelled at 
the prosperity of the wicked ; but on going to the sanctuary, 
God made it plain to him. Then he saw them “cast down 
into destruction,” “brought into desolation,” and ‘‘con- 
sumed with terrors.” Were it true that flagrant offenders 
were invariably visited with marked and adequate retribu- 
tion, we might infer that in this life men reap the full har- 
vest of their deeds; but so long as facts prove the opposite, 
we accept the announcement that it is in the future a full 
retribution is inflicted. 

Another fact fatal to this theory, is the general judg- 
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ment. If it were true that there is no future punishment, 
a day of judgment would be needless; but perhaps no truth 
of Scripture is more fully and more clearly revealed, than 
that God ‘‘hath appointed a day, in the which He will judge 
the world in righteousness by that Man whom He hath or- 
dained” (Acts xvii. 31). The wicked, we read, shall then 
receive according to their works—shall pay the uttermost 
farthing—shall have judgment without mercy—wrath with- 
out mixture. Now, non-punishment universal restoration, 
does not accord with these representations. They evidently 
imply, that the final award of some, comprehends suffering. 

We would also set over against the theory in question, all 
the texts already adduced in proof of future punishment. 
All these require to be explained away ere we can believe 
in the non-punishment of the wicked. Indeed, the argu- 
mentation of Universalists, consists chiefly, in explaining ° 
‘away the texts which teach the opposite doctrine. From 
this it is evident, that they are conscious, that there is very 
much in Scripture, which has at least the appearance, of teach- 
ing the doctrine of eternal punishment. 


NOTE D., PaGE to. 
SPREAD OF UNIVERSALISM. 


Mr Wuite, while contending for Annihilation, denounces 
Universalism. He says—‘‘ Universalism is spreading on 
every side. It is eating like a cancer into the breast of the 
modern Church. Multitudes of ministers of Christianity hold 
it in secret, with more or less of fervency, who do not preach 
it. They are for some reason afraid boldly to proclaim it. 
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Why afraid? Because they know that the common sense 
of serious Christians, and of the still unperverted ministry, 
will explode their opinion as anti-Scriptural. The minds of 
these good men, however, are honestly unable to sustain 
the stupendous burden of the popular dogma of endless 

torments; and, knowing no other refuge, they fly to the 
doctrine of the final salvation of all men, quoting Mr Tenny- 
son’s agreeable reveries when Holy Scripture fails them. 
We agree with these secret Universalists that the common 
people will never receive their doctrine as Scréptural, for it 
can be extracted from the Bible only by a system of special 
pleading which would be rejected in every court of law. 
Suppose there were an Act of Parliament partitioning cer- 
tain lands between a thousand of the people, commencing 
with a general statement of goodwill towards the whole 
company so designated for endowment, and an expression 
of earnest desire and intention of the Queen and Parliament 
for an equal division between all the thousand; but dis- 
tinctly providing, in words repeated again and again, that 
if any of the beneficiaries should commit robbery or murder, 
or disobey the commissioners appointed to divide the land, 
they should on conviction be excluded from their shares of 
the property, and be shut out and cut off forever from their 
portion of the grant. What should we think of an advocate 
employed by such convicted criminals if he rested his plea, 
in an action against the commissioners, upon the clear and 
comprehensive language of the general terms of the Act, 
which expressed the intention of an equal distribution and 
professed an equal benevolence in Parliament towards every 
member of the thousand? If he were to found an argu- 
ment on the fact that the Queen. loves all her subjects 
equally, and, therefore, doubtless intended good and bad 
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alike to share in the distribution, judges and juries would 
make short work with such a plea. They would point to 
the oft-occurring qualifying proviso, and to the evidence of 
the criminality of the offenders ; and they would dismiss the 
plaintiff with costs, and a deserved rebuke for his audacity. 
Now, the plaintiff’s advocate here precisely represents the 
Universalists. They take the clear expressions of God’s 
love to mankind, of His gracious intentions towards all 
men in Christ, and boldly bring these declarations to bear 
to quash the equally clear proviso, repeated hundreds of 
times in the Deed of Redemption, that xo persistent rebels 
shall enter heaven—that all unregenerate persons shall de, 
perish, and be destroyed forever. In our judgment there is 
no more pernicious example of violence offered to sacred 
language in the history of the world. . . . . There is a 
distinct threatening of ‘punishment eternal,’ of ‘death,’ 
of ‘destruction forever,’ to all who, hearing the Gospel, 
neglect or reject it; and we regard any tampering with such 
threats as most injurious to the influence of religion among 
men. It not only encourages vain hopes in the careless, 
and leads them to forget the To-pay of salvation, but it 
strikes at the root of faith in the veracity of the Almighty.”— 
“ Life in Christ Only,” pp. 47-49. 


NOTE. E., PacE 26. 
HUMAN LOVE HAS ITS LIMITS. 


Dr Satmon says—“ The purest earthly love may be worn 
out at length by the. heartless ingratitude of its object. 
Wives have borne long with injuries from their husbands, 
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sisters from their brothers, and have been wearied out at 
length, especially when they have been forced to see, with 
indignation, the wife her children, or the sister her parents, 
suffering from the same ill-treatment as herself. Now, none 
can perish eternally who have not wearied out love surpass- 
ing the fondest earthly love. If the patience and long- 
suffering of the All-merciful has its limits, we may well © 
believe that long before these limits have been reached, 
the love will have been exhausted of those who will 
more keenly feel the heinousness of sin, than any can 
know it now, and who cannot but be indignant at insults 
offered to Him whom they will have learned to love best of 
all.”"—“* Sermons preached tn Trinity College, Dublin,” by Dr 
Salmon, p. 44. 


NOTE i; PaGhe28: 
EVIL INFUENCE OF FALSE OPINIONS. 


(a.) DR Lyman BEECHER says—“No truth in legislation, 
human or divine, is merely speculation, however it may ap- 
pear such. What can be apparently more entirely speculative 
than the opinion of the Gnostics, that all moral impurity lies in 
matter. But from this opinion, as a fountain, flowed the denial 
of the human nature and death of Christ, of the resurrection 
of the body, the celibacy of the clergy, the doctrine of penance 
and purgatory, and the host of cruelties and fooleries which 
have taxed and tormented the world. Travel over benighted 
Asia, and witness the operation of the same opinion in the 
ablutions of the Ganges, and the self-inflicted torture of 
devotees to subdue the sin, which is in matter, and render 
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the spirit pure and acceptable to the gods. That Mahoniet 
is the true prophet, is a speculative opinion ; but it has 
carried fire and sword in its course, and ruled the nations 
with a rod of iron, and dashed them in pieces as a potter’s 
vessel. That the Pope is the successor of Peter, and uni- 
versal and infallible bishop, is a matter of opinion ; but it is 
an opinion which has immured the nations of Europe in a 
dungeon, and bound them in chains, and almost extin- 
guished the human intellect. That there is no God, that 
the end sanctions the means, and that death is an eternal 
sleep, are mere opinions; but fire and blood, and wailing, 
and gnashing of teeth, have attended their march over 
desolated Europe. Considering man as a mere animal, the 
atheists of the French Revolution destroyed his life with as 
little ceremony, as they would crush an insect. The fact is, 
that among moral agents, opinions respecting law and the 
sanctions of law, are principles of action; and no great 
aberration from rectitude in practice can be named, with 
respect to public bodies or individuals, which is not caused 
or justified by some false opinion.”—“‘ Sermons” by Lyman 
eecene7 OD) Dp t7 2,073: 


(6.) Dr Davip THom, an accomplished advocate of the 
Universalist school, in the Unzversalist, January 1850, bears 
melancholy testimony to the downward tendency of his 
own doctrine: ‘‘Some of the modern preachers of Univer- 
salism, as Relly and Murray (1781), were in other respects 
Calvinists. But ‘about 1790,’ says a Universalist historian, 
‘commenced that change in the character of American 
Universalism which the lovers of the Gospel must ever 
deplore, and which to the great majority of American pro- 
fessors has proved so agreeable. Murray was, and con- 
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tinued to the last to be, a most decided Calvanist in all his 
leading religious views. The sentiments of Winchester (a 
well-known champion of Universalism), originally Calvin- 
istic, latterly tended to Arminianism. Hosea Ballon, who 
had been brought up among the Baptists, and is still alive, 
was led, about the period last named, to make an assault 
upon the Deity of our Lord, the necessity and efficacy of 
His atoning sacrifice, and kindred Scriptural doctrines. 
His views, for which no doubt preparation had been made 
by the theology and success of Winchester, were rapidly 
and greedily embraced. ‘The pride of human reason which 
they flattered, and the spurious liberality which they tended 
to promote, rendered them acceptable to man’s fleshly mind. 
Fracilis descensus Avernt. Downward quickly was the pro- 
gress. Unitarianism, reaching ever to a desire to court 
alliance with those who reject it, is now one of the leading 
features of American Universalism.’ But in the twenty 
years since this was written, it has descended, in many of 
its adherents, below Unitarianism to the Sfrrttualistic 
medley of infidelity and superstition. Adds the same 
writer, respecting W. Vidler, Mr Winchester’s successor in 
England: ‘The abandonment, on his part, of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel, and the substitution for 
them of sentiments more consonant to the fleshly mind of 
man, were attended with the usual results. Universalism 
either merged in the dead sea of Unitarianism, or wore 
itself out. The labours of Scarlet, and Creighton, and of 
Rait, Coward, and Jeffries, among Rellyan Universalists, 
were insufficient to arrest the downward current.’ ‘The 
defection from Divine truth’ went on ‘in London as well as 
Wisbeach, Birmingham, Chatham, and other places in 
England.’” 
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NOTE G., PaGE 37. 
REL RIBUTION AS-TAUGHT BY CHRIST. 


Dr JosepH P. THomMpPSON says—“ It is sometimes attempted 
to set off the New Testament against the Old as being more 
mild and favourable in its presentation of God. Itis alleged 
that the Jewish economy of law was for an ignorant and 
barbarous age, needing the restraints of penalty; but that 
Christ has revealed God under another aspect—that of 
paternal love,—and that since Christ has taught us to call 
God our Father, we may dispel all apprehension of His 
punitive wrath. But if the Lord Jesus Christ is to be our 
witness in this matter, surely we are bound to receive His 
whole testimony, and to take the character of God in every 
point just as He has presented it. Let us, therefore, cite 
the words of Christ Himself upon the question whether 
transgressors shall be punished hereafter under the govern- 
ment of His Father, and that mediatorial government which 
the Father has established through the Son. 

*<¢ Except your righteousness shall exceed the nghteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in. no case enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“¢Whoso shall say to his brother, Thou fool, shall be j in 
danger of hell fire.’ 

«Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be which go in thereat.’ 

“¢¢ Not every one that saith to me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven. Many will say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name? and 
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in Thy name cast out devils? and in Thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you. Depart from me, ye that work iniquity.’ 

“Thou, Capernaum, which art exalted to heaven, shalt be 
brought down to hell. It shall be more tolerable for the 
land of Sodom in the day of judgment, than for thee.’ 

“¢¢T forewarn you whom ye shall fear. Fear Him, which, 
after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.’ 

““¢ As the tares are gathered and burned in the fire, so 
shall it be in the end of this world. The Son of Man shall 
send forth His angels, and they shall gather out of His 
kingdom all things that offend, and them which do iniquity ; 
and shall cast ¢em into a furnace of fire: there shall be watt- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. ‘Then shall the righteous shine 
forth as the sun in the kingdom of their Father’ — 

‘“*¢ Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven.’ 

“«¢ For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul ?’ 

“‘¢For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of His 
Father, with His angels; and then He shall reward every 
man according to his works.’ 

‘‘¢Tt is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, 
- rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire.’ 

“*¢ And the lord of that wicked servant was wroth, and 
delivered him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that 
was due to him; so “kewzse shall my heavenly Father do 
also to you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.’ 

““¢There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye 
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shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the pro- 
phets in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust 
out.’ 

“<The rich man also died, and was buried ; and in hell 
he lifted up his eyes, being in torments.’ 

“Ve serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell ?’ 

“<«Then shall the King say to them on His right hand, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. Then shall He 
say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels: and these shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment; but the righteous into life eternal.’* 

“Every one of these words was spoken by Christ Him- 
self.”—“ Love and Fenalty,” by Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 


pp. ITI-115. 
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NOME Ar a RAGRiAc. 
GEHENNA. 


PrRoFEssoR Moses STUART says—“ The valley of Hinnom 
is a part (the eastern section) of the pleasant Wady or 
valley, which bounds Jerusalem on the south (Josh. xv. 8, 
xvi. 6). Here, in ancient times, and under some of the 
idolatrous kings, the worship of Moloch, the horrid idol- 
god of the Ammonites, was practised. To this idol children 
were offered in sacrifice (2 Kings xxii. 10; Ezek. xxiii. 


* “«The reader is advised to trace these several passages, in their 
order, through the Gospels.” 
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37,393 2) Chron, xxviil. 3; Lev. xviii, 21, 2) 2) a ee 
may credit the Rabbins, the head of the idol was like that 
of an ox; while the rest of its body resembled that of a 
man. It was hollow within; and being heated by fire, 
children were laid in its arms and were there literally roasted 
alive. We cannot wonder, then, at the severe terms in 
which the worship of Moloch is everywhere denounced in 
the Scriptures. Nor can we wonder that the place itself 
should have been called Tophet, z.e., abomination, detestation 
(Jer. xxx1. +32, xix...6 3.2, Kings xxl. 10 ;.Bzek oomigaaee 

‘‘ After these sacrifices had ceased, the place was dese- 
crated, and made one of loathing and horror. The pious 
king Josiah caused it to be polluted (2 Kings xxiii. 10), z.2, 
he caused to be carried there the filth of the city of Jeru- 
salem. It would seem that the custom of desecrating this 
place, thus happily begun, was continued in after-ages down 
to the period when our Saviour was on earth. Perpetual 
fires were kept up in order to consume the offal which was 
deposited there. And as the same offal would breed worms 
(for so all putrifying meat of course does), hence came the 
expression, ‘Where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched.’ 

‘Tt is admitted, that the Jews of later date used the word 
Gehenna’*to denote Zartarus, ze, the place of infernal 
punishment. The question here to be discussed is, whether 
this name is //eral/y employed in the New Testament, or 
whether it designates a place of future punishment or the 
future world of woe? 

‘“‘Tt is of some importance to this investigation, to inquire 
whether the Jews were ever accustomed to execute male- 
factors by burning them. 

“That such a mode of punishment was once practised, 
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and in certain cases even enjoined by the Mosaic law, is 
certain from Gen. xxxvill. 24; Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9; Josh. 
xv. 25. But that the Jews were accustomed to execute 
criminals in this way, in our Saviour’s time, there is no 
certain proof, The allusion, however, in Matt. v. 22, seems 
almost necessarily to imply that such was the fact. 

““The word Téewa, then, when used in respect to a place 
of punishment, may be used, or might have been used, 
literally. ‘The question whether it is employed in its /e¢era/, 
or in its secondary and spiritual sense, in the New Testa- 
ment, comes now to be examined. 

“The only passage which seems to me even capable of 
the /teral sense, is Matt. v. 22. The Saviour here says, 
‘Every one who is angry at his brother, is obnoxious 77 
note, 2.é., aS it were, to a punishment inflicted by a lower 
court, viz., that of the Septemveri among the Hebrews ; 
‘but whoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be obnoxi- 
ous ovvedgiw,’ z.¢., to the Sanhedrim or highest council, who 
could inflict severer punishment than the court of Septem- 
viri, g.@. he will deserve still severer punishment than he 
who is merely angry ; ‘but he who shall say, wwé, shall be ob- 
noxious £¢ rHv Téevvav rod rugds,’ 2.¢., lit. 2o the fire of the valley 
of Hinnom, g.d. to a still higher and more severe punish- 
ment, such as is inflicted by burning to death in the valley 
of Hinnom. 

“Is all this Zteral, or spiritual? How can it be Ziteral? 
Our Saviour had just said, that the Jews adjudged him only 
to be guilty of murder, who actually killed aman. He then 
declares, that in sight of God, this whole matter appears in 
a very different light. It is not the external act only, which 
He regards. ‘The sfzrtt which is cherished and exhibited, 
constitutes an essential part of the crime, as it is viewed by 
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Him. Accordingly, he who cherishes an angry and revenge- 
ful spirit, is exposed to punishment; he who lets this spirit 
break out into provoking and reproachful language, is more 
guilty still; but he who gives loose to his passion, so as to 
utter epithets of the highest reproach, such as would destroy 
the character or endanger the life of the person against 
whom they were uttered,—he should be deemed worthy of 
the most signal punishment of all, like that inflicted in the 
valley of Hinnom. 

‘It must be very plain, now, to every considerate reader, 
that the Saviour (who had just declared that the Jews re- 
garded nothing to be Adding or murder except the external 
act, and who of course did not punish any thing else or take 
any cognisance of it) could not here mean to say that the 
Jews would Zteral/y punish the various gradations of crime 
which He marks. ‘This would be to contradict what He 
had just said.. We must suppose, then, that He means to 
designate the punishment which God, who could judge the 
heart, would inflict, and which must be sferetuat. Surely it 
cannot be meant that God would subject persons who 
cherished anger, to a é¢eral court of the Septemviri (xg/ors) ; 
or to the //eral Sanhedrim ; or to the /@tera/ fire in the 
valley of Hinnom. What is meant must then be, that God 
would punish, in a future world, with different degrees of 
severity, which were signified or symbolised by the punish- 
ment inflicted by the Septemviri, by the Sanhedrim, and by 
being burned in the valley of Hinnom. 

“What has now been said will render the other examples 
of Gehenna that follow easy to be understood. Thus— 

‘“‘ Matt. v. 29, The Saviour declares that ‘he who does 
not “‘cut off” an offending member of his body, shall be 
cast znto Gehenna. Most certainly this cannot be under- 
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stood of a /eteral casting into Gehenna,; for who was to 
execute such a punishment? Not the Jewish courts; for 
_ they had no cognisance of the offence which a man’s right 
hand or right eye moved him to commit, z.e., they could not 
call in question and punish a member of the human body, 
because it tempted its owner to sin. It must then be a 
punishment which God would inflict. But was this a Z¢eral 
casting into the valley of Hinnom ? 

“ Matt. xxi. 15, The Scribes and Pharisees are said to 
compass sea and land, in order to make proselytes ; and 
when this is accomplished, the proselyte becomes ‘ twofold 
more @ son of Gehenna than themselves ;’ z.e., he is doubly 
deserving of the punishment of hell. Surely the Saviour 
does not mean to say, that he will suffer double the punish- 
ment /terally to be inflicted on them, in the /iteral valley 
of Hinnom. 

“Matt. xxii, 33, ‘How can ye [Scribes and Pharisees] 
escape the damnation of Gehenna?’ xeloews rho Véewne ; 
Does the Saviour mean here to ask, ‘How can ye escape 
being burned alive in the valley of Hinnom?’ Were they 
in danger of this? 

Bet@esuilin.O, ine toncie: )) . gv4..1s\ set. on fire: 07; 
Gehenna,’ ixo ris Teewns. Does James mean to Say, 
that a slanderous boasting tongue is /teral/y set on fire 
by the valley of Hinnom? Or does Gehenna here 
mean ell, which, like the name of a region or country, 
is used to denote those who dwell in it, viz., malignant 
spirits ? 

“That the Ped Gehenna was common among the Jews, 
is evinced by its frequency in the oldest Rabbinical writ- 
ings. It was employed by them, as all confess, in order to 
designate hell, the infernal region, the world of woe. In no 
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other sense can it in any way be made out that it is em- 
ployed in the New Testament. 

‘“‘ Now, as all appellations to designate either heaven or 
hell must be taken from sensible objects, so there is not 
the least difficulty as to the usage in question. Heaven is 
called a paradise (Luke xxii. 43 3 2 Cor. xtis 25) Rev. tip )e 
although this word originally means, park, garden, pleasure, 
garden (Cant, iv. 13; Neh. 1. 8; Eeci a5), sandsiseans 
Persian origin. So Aeé/ may be called Gehenna, although 
the original sense of the word is only valley of Hinnom. 
What could be a more appropriate term than this, when we 
consider the horrid cruelties and diabolical rites which had 
been there performed? Indeed, it seems quite probable, 
as Gesenlus suggests, that ‘Gehenna came to be used as a 
designation of the infernal regions, because the Hebrews 
supposed that demons dwelt in this valley.’ Hebrew The- 
saurus.”’—Stuart’s “ Exegetical Essays,” pp. 116-121. 


NOTE I, Pace 45. 
(a.) Mr Maurice on Mart. xxv. 46. 


““ UNIVERSALISTS,” he says, “have tried to put a different 
force on the word eferna/ when it is applied to life and when 
it is applied to death or to punishment. On plain grounds 
of philological honesty, I have always protested against this 
distinction. JI have been ashamed of our translators for the 
apparent encouragement they have given to it by using the 
two words ‘eternal’ and ‘ everlasting’ in the last verse of 
the twenty-fifth chapter of St Matthew.” 

In referring to Sir J. Stephen’s view, he says—‘“‘ I have 
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no motive for yielding to the arguments which an ingenious 
and pious essayist of our day has drawn from the fact that 
our Lord’s words were delivered in Syriac, and only reported 
in’/Greek. It seems to me that the Greek language does 
not suffer in the hands of the New-Testament writers, as an 
organ of spiritual communication, from its not being their 
own language, but that the inner life of the words—that 
which is involved in their etymology and which is forgotten 
in the customary use of them—presented itself in all its power, 
to those who were awkward in managing their outward and 
secondary applications. I attribute their faculty of percep- 
tion to the education of the Holy Spirit; but in this, as in 
all His operations, He was, I conceive, exhibiting and carry- 
ing out a law, not suspending one.”—“ Theological Essays,” 


Ist edit., pp. 434-436. 
(2.) Mr Hopkins on Marv. xxv. 46. 


“The writer (z.¢., Sir J. Stephen) next attempts to show 
that the English version of Matthew xxv. 46, cannot be 
relied on asa correct representation of our Saviour’s words ; 
and for this reason, that the Greek itself cannot be trusted. 
He sets out with the inquiry ‘ whether the words which our 
translators have thus given us, really correspond with the 
words which our Saviour Himself uttered?’ and by way of 
making short work of this question, he at once asserts, 
‘that no human being knows, or ever can know what were 
the very words which thus fell from the lips of Christ. 
_ They were spoken in a dialect of the Syro-Chaldaic.’ Of 
course, this reasoning goes to prove that our Gospels are 
not authentic, z.¢, that they are not what they profess to be, 
when they relate to us anything that was uttered by our 
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‘Startling. as this assertion will doubtless appear to most 
minds, it is in itself perhaps not so bad as it seems to be. 
For we may reasonably suppose that the words é«¢ xéAaow 
aidvov can be translated into Aramaic, and that there are 
Aramaic words of which these would be a proper transla- 
tion. In fact, the Syriac version (which ‘is the oldest and 
most valuable of all versions) does contain this passage of 
St Matthew; and the eternal punishment into which the 
wicked must depart, is expressed by a word which in other 
places is used to express that God is eternal, and which is 
employed in this same passage to denote that the life of the 
righteous will endure forever. 

“Tet it be remembered, then, that the Gospels at least give 
us the Evangelists’ version of our Lord’s words, and at least 
convey the sense in which they themselves understood 
them. Further also, we may remark, that if our Lord spoke 
in Aramaic, z.¢.,in a tongue which all His hearers could 
understand, this circumstance would be in itself a guarantee 
that the account of His discourses furnished by the apostles 
even in Greek would be correct: for nothing could be easier 
than to appeal to others as to what was really said, and an 
outcry would of course be raised if the apostles had falsi- 
fied our Lord’s teaching by their Greek version of it. There 
was, no doubt, sufficient intercourse between persons who 
spoke both Greek and Aramaic (as the better classes did), 
and those who spoke Aramaic only, to prevent the possi- 
bility of Christians belonging to these two classes holding 
conflicting doctrines upon the same subject, based as they 
supposed on our Lord’s own words, without being mutually 
aware of it.”— Hopkins “Review of Sir J. Stephen's Essays,” 
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NOTE J., PaGEs 48 AND 73. 
Aigwv AND Aiwyios. 


THOsE desirous of studying more critically, these im- 
portant words, will find valuable aid in the “ Exegetical 
Essays” of Professor Moses Stuart, Andover, U.S., reprinted 
in the Cabinet Library, by Thomas Clark, Edinburgh. We 
merely quote the result of his examination of the words in 
question. 

“We have now surveyed the use of the words a/wy and 
aiwuos in the whole latitude of their Scriptural use ; and 
we come, at the close, with all the views before us which 
this investigation and discussion have afforded, to see if we 
can form a satisfactory judgment as to the meaning of the 
words in question, when applied to designate the period of 
future punishment. 

“ Let us first lay aside all those various meanings of a/ay 
and aiwwes, which cannot have any direct bearing on the 
great question before us. Of this class, plainly, are all 
those in which adv has the secondary meaning of world ; 
some few peculiar ones only excepted, which I shall here- 
after notice. 

“Of the same class, too, are all those meanings of aidy 
and aivog which have relation to ¢zme past. 

“Ttis plain, moreover, that inasmuch as fu¢ure punishment 
must belong to future time, so aiwvy, when connected with 
‘the designation of such punishment, must. (if the laws of 
universal analogy in philology and exegesis are to be 
observed) have a like meaning with that which it has, when 
applied to other things belonging to a future world, and 
which are yet to take place. 
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‘“‘Tn all the cases where glory and praise are ascribed to 
God forever, or for ever and ever, it will not be credited 
that the sacred writers mean to declare, that this will take 
place for only a definite period of time, or for certain ages 
only. It will not be doubted, that when God is called eterna/, 
aiwvioc, or when the things of the heavenly world are said to 
be so, that efernzty in the proper sense of the word is meant. 

“T trust it will not be questioned, in regard to the nine 

cases where aiwy is applied to the happiness of the righteous 
in another world, and the fifty-one cases where a/wwog is 
applied to the same, that a happiness wethout limits, without 
end, is intended to be designated. 
— “Can it be reasonably doubted, then, that the fifteen cases 
in which aiwy is applied to the future punishment of the 
wicked, and the seven cases in which aiwwog is applied to 
the same subject, have a meaning like that of the preceding 
cases? The time designated in both is future; the world 
is future. ‘The intention of the writers seems very appar- 
ently to have been similar in both cases. The invariable 
laws of interpretation, therefore, would seem to demand a 
like exegesis. 

“Let us for a moment examine this last position. 

“T take it to be arule of construing all aztethetie forms of 
expression, that where you can perceive the force of one 
side of the antithesis, you do of course come to a know- 
ledge of the force of the other side. If fe eternal is pro- 
mised on one side, and death eternal is threatened on the 
other and opposite one, is it not to be supposed, that the 
word eternal which qualifies death, is a word of equal force 
and import with the word eferma/ which qualifies “fe? In 
no other case could a doubt be raised, with regard to such 
a principle. I venture to say that the exception here (if 
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such an one must be made), is without any parallel in the 
just principles of interpretation. 

“Tf then, the words a/wy and aids are applied sixty times 
(which is the fact) in the New Testament, to designate the 
continuance of the future happiness of the righteous ; and 
some twelve times to designate the continuance of the future 
misery of the wicked; by what principles of interpreting 
language does it become possible for us, to avoid the 
conclusion that aidy and aiwwog have the same sense in 
both cases ? ese 

“Tt does most plainly and indubitably follow, that zf the 
Scriptures have not asserted the ENDLESS punishment of the 
wicked, neither have they asserted the ENDLESS happiness of 
the righteous, nor the ENDLESS glory and existence of the God- 
head. The one is equally certain with the other. Both 
are laid in the same balance. They must be tried by the 
same tests. And if we give up the one, we must, in order to 
be consistent, give up the other also.” —“‘ Hxegetical Essays,” 


PP: 43°45. 
PROBATION. 


(z.) Bishop HorsLey says—“‘ There must be a certain 
length of time, the precise measure of which can be known 
to none but God, within which the promises and threaten- 
ings of the Gospel, joined with the experience which every 
man’s life affords of God’s power and providence—of the 
instability and vanity of all worldly enjoyments—there 
must, in the nature of things, be a certain measure of time 
within which, if at all, this state of experience, joined with 
future hopes and fears, must produce certain degrees of 
improvement in moral wisdom and in virtuous habit. If 
in all that time no effect is wrought, the impediment can 
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only have arisen from incurable self-will and obstinacy. If 
the ordinary period of life be more than is precisely sufficient 
for this trial and cultivation of the character, those charac- 
ters which shall show themselves incorrigibly bad, will have 
no claim upon the justice or the goodness of God to abridge 
the time of their existence in misery, so that it might bear 
some certain proportion to the short period of their wicked 
lives.” 


(d.) WiLL1AM ARCHER BUTLER says—“ That an everlasting 
state should be made wholly to depend on so brief a period, 
the fortunes of an eternity to turn upon the little dream- 
like moment of this preliminary existence—this, it may be 
said, seems only the more overwhelming the more we attain 
to fitting conceptions of eternity itself. Mysterious it is, 
indeed, yet no wholly unparalleled mystery. The case 
stands thus: In the present state, means are given for the 
formation of a variety of characters ; the distinction of the 
future states is, that they admit of but one respectively, and 
that permanent, for everlasting. Now, as far as anything 
temporal can shadow forth the eternal, common experience 
furnishes numberless instances of the very same principle of 
short periods determining periods indefinitely long; the 
brief but trying stage of infancy once past, health becomes 
comparatively secure ; nay, upon the briefer period antece- 
dent to birth (and which presents so many striking analogies 
to our entire present state on earth as related to the future 
state), how largely health and life itself depend. The same 
general principle really seems to operate through the whole 
organised creation; in the vegetable kingdom, the seed 
which a worm might destroy while beneath the soil, once 
but a little above it, expands into a tree of ages, the parent, 
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it may be, of a forest. In every ‘critical case’ (as we term 
it), of whatever kind, we have the same phenomena repeated ; 
minute diligence for a short period settles things for an inde- 
finite one, for a period which, if we take in all the indirect 
results of human action, may be styled literally endless. 
Indeed, that upon the merest ¢vzfes immense results perpetu- 
ally depend, is proverbial. The soul, if it be indeed im- 
mortal, must be of some character and some destiny, both 
dependent on some determining cause; and no possible 
reason can be assigned why that character and that destiny 
may not be finally determined ow, at least as well as at 
any other period of its endless existence.”—“ Sermons,” 
second series, pp. 385, 386. 


(c.) ALBERT BARNES says—“ Our conduct at one period of 
our lives has determined the destiny of the future. With 
this truth all are familiar; and it is not necessary to dwell 
on it. Asa general law, industry, sobriety, and honesty in 
youth are the pledge of health, competence, and esteem in 
old age. On the other hand, vice in youth conducts, as a 
general law, to poverty, shame, the penitentiary, and the 
gallows. On this principle the world acts, and must act. 
Every young man is on trial with reference to the future. 
Every apprentice, or student, is thus a probationer. No 
one presumes that a young man is worthy of unlimited con- 
fidence until he gives proof of it; no one is disposed to 
withhold it when he /as furnished that proof. Thus it is 
everywhere. The man that sows reaps. The man that 
labours has a competence ; the idle and dissipated have not. 
The young man that has moral principle enough to pass a 
gaming-room when it allures—or to pass a tavern when it 
tempts him—or to refuse to go near either when invited, 
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which is the probation that fixes the doom, temporal and 
eternal, of many a young man,—may have a ¢rzed virtue 
which will ultimately secure the confidence of the world. 
The professional man that is attentive to his business is 
appropriately rewarded. He that toils not, that wastes his 
youth in idleness or dissipation, or that is a mere hanger-on 
in his profession, will ultimately drop into deserved insigni- 
ficance and contempt. 

‘“‘So well settled is this law, that even were a man certain 
that he would live through a period of eighty years, and be 
favoured with ordinary health, he could almost draw out a. 
chart of his course, and determine the measure of his wealth 
and honour in that distant period. And were my object at 
this time to convince those who read my address that ¢heer 
future lives here would be determined by their present char- 
acter and conduct, I might now close, for my work would 
be done. Indeed, I should do no more than state to you 
the principle on which you yourselves act every day, and 
repeat the lesson which you have heard from the very 
cradle. We can easily convince any young man that his 
prospect of eminence in his profession, or of wealth in future 
years, depends on his character and conduct now. Nay, I 
should not despair of being able to convince a young man 
in danger of falling into habits of dissipation, that he is 
dependent on his good conduct now for esteem, and health, 
and property, and even life, in future years. Were this the 
only object of my writing, I should in every discourse carry 
my readers with me, and satisfy every mind. 

“You are now a probationer for future health, reputation, 
property, office. This you know; this you will not deny. 
Your character and conduct now is to affect all your course 
ever onward in this world. Young man, you are on trial 
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every day with reference to future years, and you expect 
that your destiny in this life will be determined by the 
character you form now. I have now to ask you, why 
should this state of things stop at death? Why should the 
course of events be arrested then? Why should affairs 
beyond be carried on on a new and independent principle ? 
Tell me, what is death? Is it annihilation? Is it the 
destruction of any mental power? Is it the loss of con- 
sciousness? Is it a change in the nature of the soul?’ Oh, 
no. Not so much as one night’s sleep. For in sleep our 
senses are locked up; we become unconscious, and sink 
into forgetfulness ; and the intercourse with the living world 
is suspended ; and to us it is as if it were not. Yet, when 
we wake, we find the actions of yesterday determine our 
destiny to-day. We walk amidst the results of the plans 
and deeds of.the past; and we have brought over with us 
the character which we formed then—nor can we separate 
it from us. The man who toiled yesterday sees his fields 
to-day ripening and waving in the sun; the professional 
man of industry and skill yesterday finds to-day his way 
thronged by those attracted by the character he has formed ; 
the man of temperance rises strong as in the dew of youth 
from healthful repose; and each one meets the rezwards of 
the probation of yesterday. So the man of idleness, and 
intemperance, and vice, and crime, meets to-day the con- 
sequences which have travelled with him through the dis- 
turbed slumbers of the night ; and he reaps the recompense 
of the conduct of the preceding day. Why should not the 
same thing go through the sleep of death—that sleep which 
we speak of as long, and quiet, and undisturbed—but which 
may not be, and which zs not probably @ moment? Why 
not rather? Death is not even sleep. It suspends nothing ; 
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arrests nothing. The unslumbering soul, in the fulness of 
its immortal energies, breaks from its clay tenement, and 
wings its way to God. Not one of its powers is annihilated ; 
not one of its faculties asleep. It goes a complete moral 
agent, with the character formed here, up to the bar of God ; 
and while the living convey the body to the grave, and 
speak of the sleep of death, that immortal spirit has soared to 
higher regions, and is fully awake to sleep no more.”— 
“Way of Salvation,” pp. 89-91. 


NOTE K., PAGES 51 AND 709. 
THE PERVERSION OF SCRIPTURE. 


ANDREW FULLER says—“ There are scarcely any terms 
in any language, but what, through the poverty of language 
itself, or the inequality of the number of words to the 
number of: ideas, are sometimes used in an improper or 
figurative sense. Thus, if one attempt to prove the 
Divinity of the Son of God, or even of the Father from 
His being called /ehovah, God, etc., you may reply, that 
the name Jehovah is sometimes given to things; as to 
an altar, a city, and once to a church; therefore nothing 
can be concluded from hence in favour of the argument. 
Thus, also, if one go about to prove the omniscience of 
God, from its being declared that A/zs understanding ts 
infinite, you might answer, the term ‘infinite’ is some- 
times used to express only a very great degree; as 
when the strength of Ethiopia and Egypt is said to have 
been zzjintte, Nah. 11. 9. Again, if one endeavour to prove 
the endless existence of God from His being called the 
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eternal God, the everlasting God, etc., or the endless dura- 
tion of the heavenly inheritance, from its being called 
eternal life, an inheritance zncorruptzble and that fadeth not 
away; you might answer, these terms are sometimes used 
to signify only a limited duration ; and that a thing, in 
common language, is said to be zxcorruptible, when it will 
continue a long time without any signs of decay.”—/uller’s 
‘“Works,” imperial edit., p. 135. 


JEWISH CONCEPTIONS OF HADES. 


JOSEPHUS says of it—“ Now, as to Hades, wherein the 
souls of the righteous and the unrighteous are detained, it is 
not necessary to speak of it. Hades is a place in the world 
not regularly finished ; a subterraneous region, wherein the 
light of this world does not shine ; from which circumstance, 
that in this region the light does not shine, it cannot be but 
there must be in it perpetual darkness. This region is 
allotted as a place of custody for souls, in which angels are 
appointed as guardians to them, who distribute to them 
temporary punishments, agreeable to every one’s behaviour 
and manners. In this region there is a place set apart, as 
a lake of unquenchable fire, whereinto we suppose no one 
hath hitherto been cast, but it is prepared for a day afore 
determined by God, in which one righteous sentence shall 
deservedly be passed upon all men; when the unjust and 
those who have been disobedient to God, and have given 
honour to such idols as have been the vain operations of the 
hands of men as to God Himself, shall be adjudged to this 
everlasting punishment as having been the causes of defile- 
ment; while the just shall obtain an incorruptible and never- 
fading kingdom. These are now indeed confined in Hades, 
but not in the same place wherein the unjust are confined.” 
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NOTE L., PAGES 70 AND 262. 


BELIEF IN ETERNAL PUNISHMENT IN THE FIRST 
AGES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(a.) Book or ENocH. 


Dr Epwarp BEECHER, in one of a series of articles on the 
history of the Doctrine of Retribution, in the Christian 
Union, published at New York, gives us an account of this 
remarkable book. “This book,” says he, “ was first quoted 
by the apostle Jude, and after him was quoted or referred 
to by Justin Martyr, Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Ter- 
tullian, and Augustine. After this it gradually disappeared, 
and was lost till, in 1773, Bruce brought from Abyssinia to 
England a complete Ethiopic translation of it. This, in 
1838, was translated by Archbishop Laurence into English 
and Latin. This gave a great impulse to the study of the 
book. Professor Stuart published an able view of it, and 
Hoffman, Gfrérer, and Dillman translated it into German 
and Latin. Ewald also and others have made a thorough 
study of the book. ‘The most important authorities concur 
in the belief that it was written before Christ, some carrying 
its composition, at least in part, back to the early part of 
the age of the Maccabees. The evidence seems clearly to 
sustain these views, but we cannot now enter into this ques- 
ticn, but, resting on these results, shall proceed to consider 
its utterances on the subject now under consideration.” 


Professor Moses STUART in his Essay on “ Future Pun- 
ishment, as exhibited in the Book of Enoch,” shows that 
the doctrine of eternal punishment is not of recent origin, as _ 
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some would represent, but that it was the doctrine of the 
Church from the earliest days of Christianity. 

“Tt has often been asserted by disputants respecting 
the subject of future punishment, that the early periods of 
Christianity were strangers to the doctrine of the endless 
misery of the wicked ; and consequently, that all the asser- 
tions of such a doctrine are grounded only in the fears of 
men, or in pious fraud, or in a mistake respecting the mean- 
ing of Scriptural language. 

‘In this state of things, then, it fans seem desirable to 
consult other books besides the Bible—books written about 
the same period as the Scriptural ones, and presenting us 
with the usual views of those times in regard to the great 
subject before us. : 

“ ‘The Book of Enoch was composed by a /ew unusually 
familiar with the Old-Testament Scriptures, and probably 
having some acquaintance with those of the New. It was 
composed in all probability during the latter half of the 
first century of the Christian era. It was written by a 
serious man, and for serious purposes. The reward of 
the nghteous and the punishment of the wicked are the 
great theme of the authors work. It may therefore be 
of some importance to discover what are the views of this 
writer respecting the future punishment of the wicked. It 
will help us to know what were the usual sentiments of his 
time, cherished by persons who reflected on the subject of 
religion. 

“‘T may remark also, that the manner of the writer is such, 
when he speaks of this object, as to show that in his view it 
is mot a controverted one—at least, that only mockers at all 
religion controverted it. He evidently expects that his 
readers will not call in question what he says about the 
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nature or duration of the punishment to be inflicted upon 
the wicked. Such a position of course indicates, that he 
utters only a common sentiment on this topic; and if so, 
then we can get some light from what he says, concerning 
the religious opinions of his time. 

“JT begin with the author’s ceomceon a the wicked in 
chap. vi. 5, seq. ‘Ye wicked in heart, no peace shall be to 
you! Therefore your days shall you curse, and the years of 
your lives shall perish ; perpetual execration shall be multi- 
plied, and you shall not obtain mercy.’ 

“The leader of the sinning angels is thus sentenced by 
the Most High: ‘ Bind Azazyel hand and foot; cast him 
into darkness . . . . there shall he remain forever; cover 
his face that he may not see the light; and in the great 
day of judgment let him be cast into the fire’ Se ne 
Ghseq:)y : 

‘“*‘ Again, in netted place, the sinning angels are told by 
Enoch, acting by special commission from God (so the 
book represents him): ‘Judgment has been passed upon 
you; your request [for pardon] will not be granted to you; 
from this time forward never shall you ascend into heaven’ 
(chap. xiv. 3, seq.). Again, ‘ Never shall you obtain peace’ 
(chap. xvi. 5). 

‘¢ Afterwards Enoch is represented as sc taeen by his con- 
ducting angel to see the place where the souls of the wicked 
are kept. Of them it is said, ‘Abundant is their suffering 
until the time of the great judgment, the castigation, and 
the torment of those who continually execrate, whose souls 
are punished and bound there forever’ (xxii. 12). So in 
xxil. 14, ‘ Their souls shall not be annihilated in the day of 
judgment, neither shall they arise out of this place.’ 

‘In the ike manner sinners among men are denounced : 


‘ 
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‘Woe unto them who build up iniquity and oppression, 
and who lay the foundation of fraud ; for suddenly shall 
they be subverted, and never obtain peace’ (xcill. 6). And 
again in the sequel, v. 10, ‘When you fall He will not - 
show you mercy; your Creator will rejoice in your 
destruction.’ 

“More at tabeot in cil. 5: ‘Has it not been shown to 
them [to sinners], that their evil deeds shall become their 
greatest torment, when their souls shall be made to descend 
to the receptacle of the dead? Into darkness, into the 
snare, and into the flame which shall burn to the great 
judgment, shall their spirits enter ; and the great judgment 
shall take effect for ever and ever. Woe to you, for to you 
shall be no peace.’ 

** Such is the view me fe author of the Book of Enoch 
has given of the future punishment of the wicked. Of the 
passages which relate to this subject, I have, as I intimated 
at the commencement of these extracts, selected only a 
small part. Even of those which either directly or indirectly 
announce the ezd/ess doom of the wicked, I have not tran- 
scribed all. But so many have now been presented, that I 
cannot help thinking it would be irrational and exceedingly 
unfair, to deny that the writer of the book before us 
believed in the doctrine of eferna/ punishment. I do not 
see how it is in the power of human language to convey 
this idea, if he has not most explicitly and undeniably 
conveyed it. 

“The intelligent and considerate reader will not fail to 
note, that the doctrine in question is not made here to 
depend merely on the use of the words forever, or for ever 
and ever. It is expressed in a great variety of ways, so 
great, that no room seems to be left for any uncertainty as 
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to the purpose of the author’s mind. ‘No pardon shall be 
given them;’ ‘they shall not arise out of their place” [of 
punishment] ; ‘it would be better for them had they never 
been born ;’ ‘ they shall not be lifted up from their bed of. 
worms and distress ;’ ‘they shall perish ;’ ‘the Lord will 
not have mercy upon them ;’ ‘the days of their error [z.e., 
of punishment for error] shall be innumerable ;’ ‘ the remedy 
is removed far from them on account of their sins ;’ ‘ they 
are not marked for redemption ;’ ‘ they shall have no peace ;’ 
‘the great judgment shall take effect upon them for ever 
and ever.’ More numerous still are the declarations, that 
their torment or punishment shall last ‘ for ever and ever,’ 
and that ‘ they shall never have peace.’ 

“Such is the fearful array of comminations against the 
wicked, in the book before us. If we add to these the often 
and everywhere repeated threats, in general terms, of 
judgment, condemnation, punishment, chastisement, and 
suffering, it will be evident beyond all doubt, certainly 
beyond all reasonable contradiction, how the writer of the 
Book of Enoch thought and felt in regard to the subject 
under consideration. 

“ But granting that the declarations in the book before 
us are plain, and scarcely capable of being perverted or 
obscured, the question will no doubt be promptly asked, 
‘To what purpose is an appeal to a book confessedly 
apocryphal, and therefore of 2o authority? Why should we 
believe in the doctrine of eternal punishment, because an 
unknown writer of an unknown period, who was (as nearly 
all agree) an uninspired man, has expressed his belief in 
such a repulsive dogma?’ . : 

“T resort to the Book of Enoch, in order to find the uwsus 
Zoguenadi of the times, when the books of the New Testament 
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were written, and also to find what were the prevailing 
opinions of the same times in respect to the great point 
under discussion. Whatever uncertainty may attend the 
question respecting the individual author of the book, or 
the exact year when it was composed, still I cannot con- 
cede that there is any uncertainty worth computing, whether 
the author, lived and wrote during the first century of the 
Christian era. That he was a Jew intimately acquainted 
with the ancient Scriptures, cannot be called in question by 
any reader of candour and intelligence. That he was a 
man of a serious, devout frame of mind, of high moral 
susceptibilities, and disposed to place the standard of moral 
actions high, is exhibited in every part of his work. 

“There are no marks in the book, at least I have found 
none, of a dspute, on the part of the writer, in favour of the 
doctrine that future punishment will be endless. 

‘Such being the case, why are we not to suppose that 
he bears testimony, in this way, to a prevailing (I do not 
say universal) sentiment of his time, in regard to the matter 
before us? I know of no laws for the examination and 
judging of testimony, which would lead us to reject his 
evidence in this case. On the contrary, the testimony 
which he gives, in this indirect way, is in its nature more 
convincing and satisfactory, than if we had found him to 
be disputing in order to maintain the doctrine of endless 
punishment. 

‘“‘ Had I time, and did the present circumstances permit, 
the same view which he takes of this subject might be 
greatly confirmed by appeal to other ancient documents, 
nearly contemporaneous with the Book of Enoch. Such are 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the fourth Book of 


Ezra, a part of the so-called Sibylline Oracles, and (if we 
Z 
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may number this among the productions of the primitive 
age) the Shepherd of Hermas. This latter book, however, 
I cannot ‘well doubt, must be placed seventy or eighty 
years later than the other productions here named; and 
the testimony is at least doubtful. 

‘“‘He who peruses with attention all these works, can 
never doubt what was the common belief of the primitive 
age, on the subject. of exdless punishment. Even the 
common mythology of the heathen made a Tartarus, from 
which there is no escape. That they believed in a kind of 
purgatory also, will not disprove the other position ; for only 
sinners in a mitigated degree were admissible to purgatory. 

‘“‘T may then, with such evidence before me, assume the 
fact, that a belief in endless punishment, in the primitive 
age of Christianity, was general and usual. Those who 
thought of retribution at all, and believed in it, seem to 
have adopted the belief, that it was to have no end.”— 
American Biblical Reposttory, July 1840. 


(6.) IRENAUS, in paraphrasing the Apostles’ Creed, distinctly 
mentions eternal punishment as part of theuniversal belief, de- 
rived from the Apostles. ‘‘’These barbarians,” says he, ‘ who 
believe in Christ, having the salvation without paper and ink 
written in their hearts, and, keeping diligently the old tradi- 
tion, believe in One God, the Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of things which are therein, through Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, who, for His exceeding love for His creature, endured 
that birth of the Virgin, Himself through Himself uniting 
man to God, and having suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
rising again, and received in glory, and to come in glory, 
the Saviour of all who are saved, and the Judge of those who 
are judged, and casting into eternal fire those who pervert 
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the truth and despise His Father and His Coming. This 
faith, they who have without letters believed, are, as to our 
speech, Barbarians.”—J/ren. adv. Heres, iii. 4. 


(c.) GrpBon, in his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” c. 16, assigns as one of the reasons of the rapid 
diffusion of Christianity the belief of eternal punishment. 


NOTE M., Pace 298. 
THE IMPENITENT EXCLUDED FROM SALVATION. 


(a.) ‘The death of Christ,” says Dr Eadie, “‘is described 
in this paragraph, both in its primary and ultimate results. 
First by it we have redemption—the forgiveness of sin ; 
and, secondly, by the same event, earth and heaven are 
harmonised, brought into one united kingdom, under the — 
One headship of Christy 4. 2.) Since'the'days of Ongen, 
the advocates of the doctrine of universal restoration have 
sought a proof text in this passage. The context, however, 
plainly limits the ‘ things on earth,’ to such as have redemp- 
tion by His blood. Unredeemed man is ignored. But the 
punishment of the impenitent affects not the unity of 
_Christ’s government. Evil has lost its power of creating 
disorder, for it is punished, confined, and held as a very 
feeble thing in the grasp of the Almighty Avenger.” —“ Com- 
mentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
by John Eade, D.D., pp. 52, 53- 


(0.) “ This text,” says Bishop Ellicott, “ dwells with most 
noticeable emphasis on the—z”z Am, on incorporation in 
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‘Him—an emphasis which the repetition of the words, 
‘even in Him,’ seems especially designed to enhance. 
Yea, it would not seem presumptuous to say, that it is as 
if the design of the Holy Ghost were to make us feel dis- 
tinctly, that to what lies owt of Him and apart from Him, 
be it mortal or immortal, human or angelical, no efficacies - 
of consummating love can be properly conceived to extend. 
Surely there is an implied limitation in the very statement 
of the universality, that cannot be gainsaid; surely the 
possibility remains, that there may be @ w¢#thout Him. 
Surely there may be manifold states of confirmed sinfulness, 
—frightful attitudes of enduring hostility against Divine love, 
petrifactions of ingratitude, embodiments of sin against the 
Holy Ghost, to which the attractive energies that sum up 
all things in Christ may prove, owing to the dread mystery 
of the freedom of the will—wholly inoperative. There is 
the wzthout; and the individuals that belong to the outer 
darkness of that fearful realm, must remain the subjects, 
indeed, of the eternal Son, but from their appalling anta- 
gonisms, the monuments of His omnipotent justice. 


‘¢ Tf, on the one hand, restitution is in Christ, and in Him 
alone ;—if, on the other hand, there be such a state as the 
second death, and one sin at least for which there is to be zo 
remission—then, to assert that apostate angels in the abyss, 
and the seed of the serpent among men, shall share in the 
blessings of the restitution, is practically to make a mock 
at the express declarations of the Word of God. In plain 
terms, is it not to avow a belief, that what by its own ever- 
increasing wilfulness and desperation has passed out of the 
sphere of attracting love, shall, by a violence that a wise 
father of the Church has declared to be hateful to God, be 
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compelled to return to it,—that the cursed, whom the Lord 
shall have bidden to depart from Him into the realms of 
His wrath, shall be yet forced back to the arms of His 
love,—that the worm that dieth not, shall die,—and that 
forgiveness shall be meted out to that for which it has been 
solemnly declared, there shall be zo forgiveness, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come?” —“ The Destiny of the 
Creature,” 2d edit., pp. 93-96. 


NOTE N., Pace 308. 
AN OMINOUS SILENCE. 


Dr Ritcuik, in his very able and interesting work just pub- 
lished in reply to Broad Church writers, when dealing with 
the question of universal restoration, says—“ With regard 
to any hope like this, the Divine Word maintains an entire 
and ominous silence. It is not so with the oracles of God 
regarding the revolutions of previous religious dispensations. 
The prophetic announcements of transition from one to 
another of these, make it plain, that they all belong to one 
great redeeming plan, in which men hear the same essential 
word of grace, are directed to be saved on the same terms 
of faith in the Son of God; and as one economy passes 
away, another succeeds it, on the same principle of Divine 
wisdom and love,—to gather up all that was good in what 
went before, and to carry it forward into a fuller display of 
grace and truth to coming generations, to whom it bears 
still the one message of mercy from heaven to earth. But 
according to the theory of universal restoration of lost men, 
a dispensation of mercy comes in after the close of the pre- 
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sent economy of grace, of which no distinct revelation is 
made in Scripture, that it shall follow what is now running 
its course, to its predicted consummation in the judgment 
day. Not only so, but this supposed new day of salvation 
continues in the line of no previous redeeming path which 
God has pursued ; it rather breaks in, right across all pre- 
ceding ways, in which He has appeared, showing mercy to 
our fallen race, and introduces an order of remedial means 
for sinful men, regarding the nature and operation of which, 
He utters not a syllable explicitly in His inspired Word. 
This, I venture to affirm, is wholly unaccountable on the 
hypothesis in question; and hence, so far as I am aware, 
not one of its advocates has attempted to give any explana- 
tion of this divine silence.” —“ Bible Truth and Broad Church 
Error,’ by William Ritchie, D.D., Dunse, pp. 342, 343.- 


NOTE O.,; PacE 133. 
GOD A FATHER, AND YET AN AVENGER. 


Dr Joseru P. THompson says—“ How faithfully this aspect 
of His character was displayed, the whole history of Israel 
will testify. How often were the heathen round about them 
used as a scourge to visit upon Israel the displeasure of God 
at their transgressions. How often did desolating war, and 
famine and pestilence bring upon them the judgments of the 
Lord. These calamities which might else have been ascribed 
to the ordinary course of nature, were specifically threatened 
as visitations from God because of the sins of His chosen. 
Even in the wilderness He showed His displeasure at the 
sins of His people whom He was leading as a flock. How 
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many were destroyed because of the golden calf at Sinai; 
how many died of the plague because they murmured at 
their food ; how many fell a prey to war because they, in- 
clined to idolatry ; and at last as a judgment from God upon 
their disobebience and unbelief, not one of the adult genera- 
tion that came out of Egypt, save only Caleb and Joshua, was 
permitted to enter the Promised Land. Again and again the 
Philistines and the Amorites, the kings of Egypt, of Baby- 
lon, and of Assyria, were suffered to invade Judea, to ravage 
the country, to besiege the capital, to exact tribute, to carry 
away captives, and all this as a retribution from God _ be- 
cause of the sins of the people. At length the whole nation 
was carried away into captivity—the ten tribes into Assyria, 
Judah and Benjamin to Babylon—Jerusalem was burned 
and the temple was destroyed. When after seventy years 
of captivity the Babylonish exiles were restored to the land 
of their fathers, and suffered again to become a nation, they 
held their national independence and their heritage in the 
soil, by the tenure of obedience to God; and when again 
they rebelled, the Macedonian and the Roman came to 
execute his judgments. .It cannot be said that these were 
the ordinery vicissitudes of a nation, the changing fortunes 
of war. These successive evils were threatened; they were 
predicted with minute detail ; threatened because of sin, as 
a direct infliction from the hand of God. ‘There is no evad- 
ing this lesson of Jewish history. The government of that 
people was a type of God’s moral government over the 
world ; and the principle of retributive visitation for iniquity 
is written there for our instruction and admonition. What 
then? Did Jehovah grow weary of His people? Did He 
forget His promises of mercy, His paternal love, and become 
a stern and arbitrary sovereign? Nay, in these very dispen- 
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sations of judgment we see the Father’s heart melting with 
pity over the wayward and guilty people. ‘O Ephraim, 
what shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do 
unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as 
the early dew it goeth away.’ ‘ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? how shall I deliver thee, Israel? how shall I 
make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim— 
those doomed cities of the plain—mine heart is turned 
within me, my repentings are kindled together. I will not 
execute the fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to 
destroy Ephraim.’ Thus once and again the Father’s love 
restrains the threatened judgment. But when the people, 
unmindful of that love, go on to multiply transgressions, 
the same benignant and forbearing God—the same Father 
whose heart we have seen yearning over His children, 
declares, ‘Shall I not visit for these things? shall not 
my soul be avenged on such a nation as this? I will 
make Jerusalem heaps, and a den of dragons; and I will 
make the cities of Judah desolate, without an inhabitant ; 
because they have forsaken my law which I set before 
them, and have not obeyed my voice, neither walked 
therein ;’ a Father still, and yet a God who will punish sin 
even in His children. . . . . And surely if the inflic- 
tion of such punishment be inconsistent with the paternal 
character of God, it is just as inconsistent to punish men 
collectively as to punish them severally. If it was incon- 
sistent with the paternal character of God to cause the earth 
to open a fiery pit and to swallow up Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, for making a mock of the priestly office, it was 
equally inconsistent with that character for the Lord to cut 
off fifteen thousand of the congregation by a plague because 
of their murmuring. The principle is the same in both 
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cases. The collective judgment in this respect must be 
tested by the same rules we would apply to a judgment upon 
an individual. If one is unpaternal and vindictive, so is the 
other. But God, who was the Father of Israel, and who 
gave all possible evidence of paternal love, ad punish the 
people for their sins. ... . .’.. ‘And finally, in reply to 
the objection that the judgments upon Israel, being national, 
spent their force in this world, and argue nothing for future 
retribution,—I answer that if these be not an example and 
a prophecy with respect to the grand principle of retribution 
under the government of God, then such visitations are 
meaningless for any moral purpose—or worse than meaning- 
less, they are a pretence of government without its power. 
Suppose that the children of Israel could have seen Korah 
and his godless crew emerging from the fiery pit that had 
swallowed them, and transported to the sphere of angels and 
of everlasting glory. What moral effect could the earth- 
quake and fire have had upon the congregation? Suppose 
their conception of God as a Father had required them to 
believe that there would be no punishment for sin here- 
after? What a stupendous szam in government would have 
been those judgments which gave the sinner a moment’s 
pain to expedite his entrance into bliss. Suppose that when 
that wretch Jezebel was thrown out of the window to be de- 
voured by dogs, the bystanders could have seen the veil of 
the spirit-world removed, and a convoy of angels with harps 
and palms and crowns, waiting to escort the murderess to 
Abraham’s bosom. What must have been the moral im- 
pression of a judgment relieved by such a consequence ! 
What the moral teaching of a theology that limits God’s re- 
tributive justice-against iniquity by the boundary of death ! 
Far from this is the teaching of the Bible from these lessons 
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of providential retribution. The Apostle Paul, after enu- 
merating the judgments of God upon Israel in the wilder- 
ness, adds—‘ Now all these things happened to them as 
ensamples,’ literally as types—expressive signs to the world 
of the principles of God’s government ; and ‘ they are written 
for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come.’ So Peter declares that Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed as an example to those that after should live un- 
godly,—an example ‘not so much /or their warning as of 
their doom.’ So Jude declares that those cities of the plain 
are ‘set forth for an example suffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire.’ The punishment that befell their guilty inha- 
bitants here was but a beginning which hath no end, and a 
type of the punishment of the ungodly in the future world. 
This is the lesson of God’s punitive dealings with men in 
this life ; this the solemn lesson of His judgments upon the 
Jews. He was their Father, and He was their judge. 

“When at length the cup of their iniquity was full, and 
with a horrid curse invoking His blood upon themselves and 
their children, they crucified the Son of God; then though 
Jesus Himself had wept over the city, and died to save its 
guilty inhabitants, though with His latest breath He cried, 
‘Father, forgive them,’ yet the judgment came; Jerusalem 
was destroyed, and the nation scattered into captivity and 
exile. God their Father, ‘who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work,’ vindicated His 
moral government in their doom.”—‘ Love and Penalty,” 
pp. 102-T1T. 
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NOTE P., PAGE 137. 
THE CERRIBLE IN NATURE. 


““NOTHING appears to me more remarkable,” says Mr 
Ruskin, ‘than the array of scenic magnificence by which 
the imagination is appalled, in myriads of instances, when 
the actual danger is comparatively small; so that the 
utmost possible impression of awe shall be produced upon 
the minds of all, though direct suffering is inflicted upon 
Pena eaey auton) 
‘‘ And this is equally the case with respect to all the other 
destructive phenomena of the universe. From the mightiest 
of them to the gentlést—from the earthquake to the 
summer-shower, it will be found that they are attended 
' with certain aspects of threatening, which strike terror into 
the hearts of multitudes more numerous a thousandfold 
than those who actually suffer from the ministries of judg- 
ment; and that, besides the fearfulness of these immediately 
dangerous phenomena, there is an occult and subtle horror 
belonging to many aspects of the creation around us, cal- 
culated often to fill us with serious thought, even in our 
times of quietness and peace. I understand not the most 
dangerous, because most attractive form of modern infidelity, 
which, pretending to exalt the beneficence of the Deity, 
degrades it into a reckless infinitude of mercy and blind 
obliteration of the work of sin, and which does this chiefly 
by dwelling on the manifold appearances of God’s kindness 
on the face of creation. Such kindness is indeed every- 
where and always visible, but not alone. Wrath and 
threatening are invariably mingled with the love; and in 
the utmost solitudes of nature, the existence of hell seems — 
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to me as legibly declared, by a thousand spiritual utter- 
ances, as that of heaven. It is well for us to dwell with 
thanksgiving on the unfolding of the flower, and the falling 
of the dew, and the sleep of the green fields in the sun- 
shine ; but the blasted trunk, the barren rock, the moaning 
of the bleak winds, the roar of the black, perilous, merciless 
whirlpools of the mountain-streams, the solemn solitudes of 
moors and seas, the continual fading of all beauty into dark- 
ness, and of all strength into dust—have these no language 
for us? We may seek to escape their teaching by reason- 
ings touching the good which is wrought out of all evil; but 
it is vain sophistry ! The good succeeds to the evil as day 
succeeds to night, but so also the evil to the good. Gerizim 
and Ebal, birth and death, light and darkness, heaven and 
hell, divide the existence of man and his futurity. 

The love of God is, however, always shown by the pre- 
dominance or greater sum of good in the end, but never by 
the annihilation of evil. The modern doubts of eternal 
punishment are not so much the consequence of benevol- 
ence as of feeble powers of reasoning. Every one admits- 
that God brings finite good out of finite evil. Why not, 
therefore, infinite good out of infinite evil ?”-—‘‘ Stones of 
Venice,” vol. ill., pp. 137-139. 


NOTE Q., Pace 148. 
SALVATION REJECTED. 


Dr JosEpH P. THompson says—“‘ God has provided a 
salvation from sin, a way of escape from condemnation. 
This salvation is adequate for all, this way of escape is open 
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to all. The atonement of Christ as a provision of Divine 
love, magnifying the law in vouchsafing pardon, is all that 
the whole race of man in all its generations can need as a 
provision for salvation. But what then? The atonement 
of Christ while vindicating and sustaining the law, brings all 
the potency of Divine love to persuade the sinner to turn to 
God, and invites him to trust in Christ with a cordial, self- 
renouncing, self-consecrating faith. Caz there be any deli- 
verance from the sinful state of the soul itself, until the choice 
of the sinner shall be transferred from the world and self to 
God? His sin lies in the will, and his holiness must begin 
there, or there is no possible salvation from sin. ‘This lies 
in the very nature of the mind.—‘“ Love and Penalty,” pp. 
Py ol 7O: 


NOTE R., PaGE 153. 
(2.) LAW THE EXPRESSION OF INNATE JUSTICE. 


“THERE 1s but one essential justice which cements 
society,’ says Cicero, “and one law which establishes 
justice. This law is right reason, which is the true rule of 
all commandments and prohibitions. Whoever neglects 
this law, whether written or unwritten, is necessarily unjust 
and wicked.”—De Legzbus, b. lxv. 

“True law is right reason conformably to nature, universal, 
unchangeable, eternal, whose commands urge us to duty, and 
whose prohibitions restrain us from evil. Whether it enjoins 
or forbids, the good respect its injunctions, and the wicked 
treat them with indifference. This law cannot be contra- 
dicted by any other law, and is not liable to either deroga- 
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tion or abrogation. Neither the senate nor the people can 
give us any dispensation for not obeying this universal law 
of justice. It needs no other expositor and interpreter 
than our own conscience. It is not one thing at Rome, and 
another at Athens, one thing to-day and another to-morrow; 
but in all times and nations, this universal law must ever 
reign, eternal and imperishable. It is the sovereign master 
and emperor of all things. God Himself is its author, its 
promulgator, its enforcer. And he who does not obey it, 
flies from himself, and does violence to the very nature of 
man. And by so doing, he will endure the severest — 
penalties even if he avoid the other evils which are usually 
accounted punishments.” —“‘Commonwealth,” Db. 3, XXil. 


(6.) HEATHEN RELIGIONS EXPRESSIVE OF INNATE 
JUSTICE. 


Dr JosEpH P. THompson says—‘“ Those strangely solemn 
pictures in the tombs of Egypt, which embody in vivid 
symbols the religious ideas of the nation four thousand 
years ago, teach us that in the infancy of the human 
race, the moral sense of men led them to anticipate a 
retribution after death. You see the soul arraigned be- 
fore the judge; the assessors ranged on either hand to 
note the trial; the sacred balances of justice suspended 
to weigh the actions or the heart of the deceased in one 
scale, by the figure or emblem of truth in the other; on 
this side the herald waiting to convey the approved into the 
abode of the gods, on that side the executioner waiting to 
lead forth the condemned. Not the Pharaoh himself could 
escape this scrutiny after death. 

‘“‘ Osiris, whose worship was not confined as was that of 
some divinities to particular nomes or districts, but was 
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observed from the earliest times throughout all Egypt, was 
represented under the favourite character of ‘the manifester 
of good and truth ;’ yet in that character ‘he was to every 
Egyptian the great judge of the dead!’ ‘The eye of Osiris 
is a frequent symbol upon Egyptian monuments, and upon 
mummy-cases and tombs is often found a group of hiero- 
glyphics signifying ‘weighed in the balances,’ ‘weighed or 
tried by Osiris.’ Upon the tombs at Ghizeh is frequently 
found the epithet ‘weighed (and justified) by all the gods.’* 
In the Egyptian mythology Atum or Atmu also has the 
functions of a judge in the lower world. 3 

“In the religion of Greece, the idea -of a future retribu- 
tion was continually prominent. The Zrinmués of Homer 
are the avengers of the moral order of the world against 
whoever may violate it. They frequently inflict punishment 
in this life, but they appear also in the hereafter, as the 
vindicators of eternal justice or the immutable Right. They 
are represented as walking in cloud, coming unseen to take 
vengeance upon the guilty,t and their vengeance reaches 
beyond the grave. { 

“From the various epithets both of Greek and Roman 
mythology, designating /ufiter by his attributes, we learn 
that the god of the suppliant, and the god of mercy was also 
the avenger of crime, the guardian of law, the protector of 
justice and virtue. 

“ Themis appears as the personification of order, and her 
daughters have special charge over law and equity. One 
of them, Dike, the goddess of justice, holds in one hand a 
pair of balances and in the other a sword, and sternly 
awards to men according to their deserts. 

* Wilkinson, chap. 5. ape Ure Owe bokae CO RKo Wp 
Gell mixw2oo.s Od: xx..78. 
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“But the most intense conception of retributive justice 
among the Greeks was in their Vemes¢zs—the impersonation 
of divine wrath, the goddess of retribution. The daughter 
of Night, silent, swift of foot, she hovers upon the track of 
the wrong-doer, pursuing him with certain vengeance. 
Aristotle describes Nemesis as a sacred jealousy, attributed 
to the gods that iniquity may be dealt with according to its 
deserts, * 

“The Romans had this element of retributive justice 
strongly, even terribly, personified in their mythology. In 
terrible conceptions of the future they went beyond the 
Greeks, from whom they borrowed the ground-work of such 
pictures. Their Zartarus, with its hopeless bogs and 
flaming river, and the /urzes, as ministers of vengeance 
upon the wicked, portray in glowing forms of terror the 
verdict of conscience against sin. Virgil, in the sixth 
book of the Aineid, distinctly describes Tartarus as a 
place of punishment for the wicked after death—a punish- | 
ment lasting even to eternity. This woful prison, with its 
triple walls, its flaming Phlegethon, its Furies, with snaky 
hair and whips of scorpions, pictures the punishment of 
guilt. Thus in almost every religion of antiquity, as now in 
the religions of the rudest pagan tribes, we find traces of 
this sense of retribution—especially in those expiatory 
sacrifices for sin which are coeval with the history and co- 
extensive with the dispersion of the race. No doubt this 
sentiment has often been perverted; and in rude and 
barbarous ages has been coloured by the vindictive passions 
nourished in war. Divine justice has sometimes been only 
an exaggerated human revenge. But still the grand, stern, 
moral sentiment remains ; the idea of retribution, native to 

* Rhet., by ix; 
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the human soul, has been incorporated with the religious 
beliefs of mankind. Who made the human conscience to 
utter this universal voice? Is the author of our nature who 
has caused the soul of man thus to cry out for the punish- 
ment of sin, a God who will forbear to punish because He is 
a Father ?”—“‘ Love and Penalty,” pp. 44-49. 


(c.) CLASSIC LITERATURE PERVADED BY A SENSE OF 
JUSTICE. , 


PLatTo says—“ We ought always to believe those ancient 
and sacred words which declare to us that the soul is im- 
mortal, that judges are appointed, and that they pass the 
highest sentences of condemnation, when the spirit is 
separate from the body.”—Seventh Ep. to Dion. Again he 
says—‘‘ When one supposes himself near the point of death, 
there enter into his soul fear and anxieties respecting things 
before unheeded. For then the old traditions concerning 
Hades, how those who in this life have been guilty of 
wrong, must there suffer the penalty of their crimes, tor- 
ment his soul. He looks back upon his past life, and if 
he finds in the record many sins, like one starting from a 
frightful dream he is terrified and filled with foreboding 
fears.” Republic, 1. v. 

“Plato, however, was not a Universalist; he does not 
anywhere assert that all men by the training and purifica- 
tion of their souls will finally reach salvation. He enter- 
tained, at all events, during one period of his life, while 
under Pythagorean influences, a belief in three possible 
consequences at the end of the individual life—either eternal 
blessedness, attainable by those souls which had been puri- 
fied by virtue and philosophy ; or a state of purgatory, to 


be followed by metempsychosis and a fresh probation on 
2A 
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earth; or final condemnation without further hope of 
redemption. 

“Plato conceives that this last sentence would be the fate 
of those great malefactors of mankind, such as the worst 
tyrants and other utterly lawless spirits, who should have 
rendered themselves incurable and incapable of improve- | 
ment.” 

‘“‘Plato’s theory of punishment is essentially the corrective 
theory—that punishment is for the good of the person pun- 
ished. But he adds force to the consideration of the great 
importance of habits in the soul, by supposing that the soul 
by evil habits can become degraded past the possibility of 
improvement ; in which case, the soul being still immortal, 
_he represents in the passages referred to, that eternal retri- 
butive punishment, as a warning to others must be the 
result.”—Revzew of Jowett’s Flato in Edinburgh Review, 
October 1871, Pp. 332, 333. 


“ VIRGIL,” says Mr Cazenove, “although at moments verg- 
ing towards that Pantheism which (when pressed to its logical 
conclusions) annihilates the eternal and unalterable distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, is of far too religious a 
temper to allow him to be thus ensnared. With him, as 
with Homer, the lower realms contain those whose sad 
doom is irreversible. The vulture gnaws the liver of 
Tityus, which yet fails not, and his entrails prolific of penal 


WOES : 
“*“ Immortale jecur tondens foecundaque peenis 
Viscera.’ 


And the Athenian monarch has no chance of escape— 


* See ** Pheedo,” 113, 114; ‘* Gorgias,” 523-525; and ‘‘ Republic,” 
614-620. 
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“¢ ¢ Sedet, eternumague sedebit 


Infelix Theseus.’ ”’ 
— in. vi. 598, 617. Cf. the entire passage, 548-627. 


LUCRETIUS thus expresses himself— 


**Si certam finem esse viderent 
/Erumnarum homines, aliqua ratione valerent 
Relligionibus atque minis obsistere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restandi, nulla facultas ; 
fEternas quoniam pzenas in morte timendum.”’ 
—De Rerum Natura, \. i. 109-112. 


THE Homeric Docrrine oF Sin.—Professor William 
S. Tyler, D.D., Amherst, says—“ The paramount funda- 
mental principle, which Homer inculcates in regard to sin 
is, that it is sure to meet with deserved punishment. For 
this both parties (Agamemnon and Achilles) habitually 
pray :— 

*< ¢ Whoe’er involved us in this dire debate, 


Oh! give that author of the war to fate.’ 
—Z], ili. 320. 


“« « Give me, just Jove, to punish lawless lust, 
And lay the Trojan gasping in the dust ; 
Destroy the aggressor, aid my righteous cause, 
Avenge the breach of hospitable laws! 
Let this example future times reclaim, 
And guard from wrong fair friendship’s holy name.’ 
—T/1, ili. 351. 


This they confidently expect. Jove will not be an abettor 
of falsehood and perjury (Il. iv. 235). Solemn treaties and 
sacred oaths cannot be violated with impunity (II. iv. 158). 


**¢ When Heaven’s revenge is slow, 
Jove but prepares to strike the fiercer blow. 
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The day shall come, the great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay, 
’Tis not for us, but guilty Troy to dread, 

Whose crimes sit heavy on her perjured head.’ 


And these prayers are heard, these expectations are realised ; 
in the progress of the war, and in the final issue, justice 
usually prevails, and crime generally meets with its deserved 
punishment. The prevailing sentiment of the Iliad and 
Odyssey is, that punishment is the proper and only proper 
expiation of sin. 

“As to the punishment of sin in another world, Homer is 
explicit only in regard to great criminals, such as perjured 
persons and those guilty of unnatural crimes towards men, 
or rebellion against the gods. Pluto, Proserpine, and the 
Erinyes are habitually invoked as the powers that under the 
earth punish departed souls who have sworn falsely (Il. i. 
2797, xix. 259). And Ulysses in his visit to, Hadesssece 
Tityus, Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the like monsters of ini- 
quity, suffering perpetual tortures corresponding to their 
crimes (Od. x1. 576 seq.) :— 


«« There Tityus large and long, in fetters bound, 
O’erspreads nine acres of infernal ground ; 
Two ravenous vultures, furious for their food, 
Scream o’er the fiend, and raven in his blood, 
Incessant gore the liver in his breast ; 
The immortal liver grows, and gives th’ immortal feast. 


‘*¢ There Tantalus, along the Stygian bounds, 
Pours out deep groans (with groans all hell resounds) ; 
Even in the circling floods refreshment craves, 

And pines with thirst amidst a sea of waves ; 
When to the water he his lip applies, 
Back from his lip the treacherous water flies. 
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** * Next he beholds Sisyphus : 
With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the ground. 
Again the restless orb his toil renews, 
Dust mounts in clouds, and sweat descends in dews.’ 


“Thus, amid error and obscurity, Homer bears testimony 
to the great doctrine of retribution, and the soul of man 
everywhere intuitively believes not only in its own immor- 
tality, but in that fundamental doctrine of revelation as an 
eternal and immutable law of its being: ‘Whatsoever a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.’”—American Theological 
Review, vol. iv., pp. 291-296. 


ESCHYLUS says— 


~ ** Beneath the earth 
Great Hades holds his throne, the gloomy judge 
Of sinful men; and in his awful book— 
The soul’s accusing conscience—reads their crimes.” * 


Again in a passage still more striking, the poet says, 
“The swiftly-turning balance of vindictive justice is ever 
ready to descend; to some in the broad light of day; for 
others, with lingering, accumulating force it awaits the dark 
twilight of life; for others is reserved the future, unending 
night.” t The ideas of deéay and certainty in the infliction 
of justice are often combined in the tragedies of Eschylus. 
Retribution, though it linger, is sure to come, here or here- 
after. The law of retribution for the crime of murder is 
said to be as fixed as the Divine existence. “It remains as 
long as Jove remains, that he who has done the deed must 

* Eumenides, 263-265. + Choephoroe, 52-58. 
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suffer; for it is an established law (éeouov).”* The doc- 
trine of punishment for sin runs through all the theology of 
this greatest of classic tragedians. ‘Death is no escape to 
the wicked, from their sins or the consequences of them. 
Their crimes will follow them into another world. The 
same Furies that pursue them on earth, unless appeased 
and reconciled, will follow them in Hades, nay, in Tartarus, 
which is their fit and favourite abode. In Hades also, 
there is a tribunal, which the wicked cannot escape, and a 
faithful record of their lives, and a just judge, who will cer- 
tainly bring them to judgment, and punish them according 
to their deeds.” 7 


SOPHOCLES puts into the mouth of Hyllus these words— 


*¢ Such were thy counsels, mother, such thy deeds 
To my poor father ; for which traitorous acts 
May penal justice and the avenging Fury 
Meet recompense award thee. Thus I pray, 

Tf it be lawful—lawful it mst be, 
Since every law towards me thyself hast spurned, 
And slain the best and bravest of mankind.” + 


Pror. W. G. T. SHEDD, in view of these testimonies to 
an innate sense of justice, has remarked—“ The moral 
reason and conscience in man, having their counterpart and 
antithesis in the Deity, must, therefore, be regarded as in- 
dexes of Him, and particularly of what goes on in His 
being in relation to human sin and guilt. The calm con- 


* Agamemnon, 1540. 
+ Prof. Hackett on the ‘‘ Theology of Aischylus.” Bib. Sacra, vol. 


¥VL5.D- 399 
+ Trachinia, 809, seq. 
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sideration of man’s ethical nature, and the unselfish organic 
remorse of his conscience, which are consequent upon his 
transgression of law, are effluences from that Being whose 
eyes devour all iniquity. The righteous indignation into 
which the judicial part of the human soul is stirred by sin, 
is the finite but Zomogencous expression of that anger against 
moral evil which burns with an eternal intensity in the 
purity of the Divine Essence.”—7d. Sacra, vol. xvi., p. 731. 


NOTE S., PAGE 197. 
THE HOLIEST MEN MOST ABHOR SIN. 


Dr Ancus asks—‘‘Is it not significant that as men grow 
in holiness, their sense of personal sinfulness deepens? 
‘I cannot think that God will punish my fellows eter- 
nally,’ said one of the most intelligent and holy defenders 
of annihilation, ‘though I feel that eternal punishment is 
what my sims have deserved.’ The case is that the best 
amongst us fails to feel what sin is. Everything in us and 
everything around us lessens our sense of its evil We 
frame excuses for men, and often speak of sin in slighting 
terms—acts and states alike. It seems so natural. But 
this tendency of ours Scripture never sanctions. It shows 
indeed the utmost tenderness to the errors of the man who 
is on the whole struggling after holiness ; but men who sin 
‘with a will,’ who ‘take pleasure in iniquity,’ who yield 
to coward fears, to disbelief and gross sin, are spoken of 
by our Lord and by His apostles in language that ought 
to ring in the ears of us all.”—“ Letters on Future Punish- 
ment,” p. 45. 
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NOTE T., Pace 218. 
THE SECOND DEATIL. 


PROFESSOR MosEs StuarT says—“ The frst death is not 
of a permanent and enduring nature. The resurrection 
removes the effects it had produced, and reanimateés the 
bodies which it had dissolved. But what is the second 
death? Is there a resurrection from this? We read, it is 
true, in Rev. xx. 6, of a frst resurrection ; but this precedes 
the Millennium ; the second resurrection, therefore, must be 
the final and general one; or is there another still? That 
seems to be out of question; for the body and soul, the 
original elements of our nature, do¢/ have existence after the 
second resurrection. Is there no room, then, for a third ? 
None; certainly none in any apposite sense of the word 
resurrection. a ae 

‘“‘ What, then, is the second death, but a death that is to be 
followed by no resurrection? I cannot conceive of any 
' other appropriate meaning to be attached to it. It is a 
death which is never to die, z.e., never to cease or to be 
followed by life. Nota death of the wicked in a natural 
or physical sense; for they are raised up so as to be im- 
mortal ; but death in a spzrztual sense, 2.¢., a state of misery, 
and one which admits of no end, inasmuch as no resurrec- 
tion from it is disclosed. 

“ But we are met here with a difficulty ; yea, with even a 
claim that a contrary opinion is established by the context 


“ 


of the passage under consideration. This is, that ‘ death . 


and /eé// are said to be cast into the lake of fire, which is the 
second death’ (Rev. xx. 14). ‘If death himself, who is the 
messenger that summons sinners to the world of woe, and 
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hell which is the place where they are tormented, are both 
destroyed, z.¢., cast into the lake of fire, then, it is asked, 
how-can there be any further punishment of sinners ?’ 

“ As this shape of the argument, if argument it may be 
called, has often been adduced and urged, it may be ex- 
pedient to say a few words upon it. 

“The figurative style of the Apocalypse all will be ready 
to concede, who have read it with any attention. To every- 
thing life and animation is given, by the imagination of the 
writer ; and not unfrequently even to objects which in them- 
selves are inanimate. Lersonification 1s everywhere to be 
found in the book, z.¢., objects in themselves incapable of 
speaking or acting, are represented as doing both. 

“‘ As a proof of this, the reader needs only to turn to Rev. 
vi. 8, where, of the dread array that march forth to the con- 
test in behalf of the Messiah’s Kingdom, Death and Hell 
(Savaros nal gong) are represented as constituting a part. 
There it is plain that death is fersonzfied; and in the same 
manner that Hades also is. But what is Hades in this 
case? Is it the place of the dead, or is it a collective noun, 
designating the wnder-officers (so to speak) by whose aid 
Death is imagined to manage the affairs of his realm? The 
latter sense seems plainly to be the only appropriate one 
here: for with what congruity could the writer represent 
Hades as a flace following in the train of this fearful array ? 

“Transfer now these plain and simple elements of the 
apocalyptic style of representation to the passage before us. 
First, the sea is represented as giving up its dead, that they 
.may go to judgment. Then Death and Hades, whose 
domains were conceived and spoken of by the Hebrews as 
being subterranean, are spoken of as yielding up their dead 
for the same purpose. In others words, the king and 
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princes of the under-world yield up their dead at the sum- 
mons of the last trumpet. In plain and simple words: 
The resurrection is universal. 

“¢ But now, as the king and princes of the under-world are 
only poetic or fictitious persons, how can it be said of them 
that they are ‘cast into the lake of fire, which is the second 
death?’ Plainly this is neither more nor less than a con- 
sistency of representation carried through. NHaving in the 
body of his work (see Rev. vi. 8) spoken of Death and 
Hades as agents or persons, the writer here carries through 
this bold idea, and represents them as finally cast into the 
lake of fire, from which there is no escape; of course they 
can never issue from it to commence their ravages or exer- 
cise their dominion any more. 

‘Such appears to be the simple object of this representa- 
tion. Ifthe reader has any doubts in respect to it, let him 
turn, for a moment, to what Paul says, in regard to the 
closing scene at the judgment day. In 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq., 
he represents the end [ro réA0g] of all things as arrived. 
Christ will now complete His triumph over a His enemies. 
Verse 26 tells us, that ‘the last enemy which shall be 
destroyed (narupysira, rendered inactive or tneffictent) 1s 
death.’ Accordingly, at the close of this sublime represen- 
tation, after the glorious resurrection of the saints, he 
represents them as triumphantly singing: ‘O Death, where 
is thy sting? O Hades, where is thy victory?’ (1 Cor. 
xv. 55.) In other words, when the final judgment comes, 
the power of death henceforth ceases, z.¢., it is subdued 
and conquered. 

‘“‘ Consider now the result. The wicked are cast into the 
lake of fire; and their torment is the second death. The 
first death, z.¢., a dissolution of their bodies, or the destruc- 
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tion of their physical feeling and sensitive powers, has 
done his work and never can resume it. He cannot come 
to the relief of those who are cast into the lake of fire. They 
find, indeed, that cz zs not all of death to die, t.e., that the 
first death may be followed by the second, which is un- 
speakably worse. Then will come to pass what was 
declared by the Saviour : ‘ Better had it been for them, had 
they never been born.’”—Stuart’s “‘ Exegetical Essays,” pp. 
164-167. 


NOTE U., PAGE 275. 
DIVINE THREATENINGS. 


(a.) ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON, in his fourth volume of Ser- 
mons, preached 1694, while admitting that God has threat- 
ened eternal punishment, expresses doubts if He will inflict 
what He has threatened. This opinion has found many 
abettors, and the Archbishop an able defender in Monsieur 
Le Clerc, in his “ Bibliotheque Choisie” for 1705, vol. vii., 
pp. 289-360. The Archbishop remarks— 

‘There is this remarkable difference between promises 
and threatenings, that he who promiseth passeth over a vzght 
to another, and thereby stands obliged to him in justice and 
faithfulness to make good his promise; and if he do not, 
the party to whom the promise is made is not only disap- 
pointed, but injuriously dealt withal. But in threatenings 
it is quite otherwise. He that threatens keeps the right of 
punishing in his own hand, and is not obliged to execute 
what he hath threatened any further than the reasons and 
ends of government do require. And he may, without 
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injury to the party threatened, remit and abate as much as 
he pleaseth of the punishment that he hath threatened ; and 
because in so doing he is not worse but better than his 
word, nobody can find fault or complain of any wrong or 
injustice thereby done to him.” 


(o.) Dr THompson has well said—“ That God does ¢hreaten 
to punish transgressors cannot be denied—as I have already 
said—by any who acknowledge the Bible to be His Word. 
The Bible warns us of a judgment to come; the Bible 
warns us of the danger of losing the soul ; the Bible warns 
us of a ‘hell,’ a ‘lake of fire, where ‘the worm dieth not 
and the fire is not quenched ;’ the Bible arrays before us the 
dread scenery of that day when ‘the Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with His mighty angels, in flaming 
fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, and that 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall 
be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of His power’ (1 Thess. 1. 
8,9). These things are zz the Szb/e, with all this strength 
of expression. Great have been the labour and ingenuity 
expended in the attempt to-tone down such language or to 
explain it away. But why is such language there at all? 
If it is inconsistent with the character of God as a Father 
to punish transgressors for their sins, is it not quite as incon- 
sistent with Fatherly love to threaten to punish them if He 
has no thought of doing so? Does a wise and kind father 
get up bug-bears to frighten his children? Will he take 
them out in the dark night and shake them over a pit, 
either to terrify them into obedience, or to satisfy them that 
though he is so strong and could destroy them if he would, 
yet he loves them too well to do it? We think it good 
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ground for dismissing a child’s nurse if she excites his im- 
agination with idle threats and fears. And will parental 
love thus trifle with a child? Willa wise and kind father 
govern his household upon such a system? And will the 
Father of all mercies daily mock the fears of His children 
with words of threatening and images of terror? 

“God does say in this book, that ‘he that believeth not 
the Son shall not see life ; but the wrath of God abideth on 
him’ (John iii. 36). God does say in this book, that ‘he 
that believeth not shall be damned’ (Mark xvi. 16). God 
does say in this book, that there shall be ‘a day of judg- 
ment and perdition of ungodly men’ (2 Pet. iii. 7). God 
does say in this book, that ‘the dead shall stand before 
Him, and shall be judged every man according to their 
works ;’ and that ‘whosoever is not found written in the 
book of life, shall be cast into the lake of fire’ (Rev. xx. 
13, 14). Wecan conceive of nothing in the way of threat- 
ening more appalling than these words. Is there then no 
reality corresponding with these threatenings from the lips 
of Almighty God? If you can prove that there is none, of 
what avail are they as threatenings ? And what confidence 
can you have in a Being who seeks to terrify you with such 
idle threatenings—who feigns anger—who gets up all these 
words and images of terror to scare His creatures? What 
must you think of the veracity of such a Being? What of 
His honesty? What of His wisdom? What of His kind- 
ness? Does the Father of mankind fill their consciences 
with dreadful forebodings of evil—make death terrible, and 
kindle along the verge of the future a lurid flame shaped 
into— 


‘Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire ’— 


and all for no cause in themselves, and no purpose in His 
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moral government? Is that ‘our Father ?’”—‘“‘ Love and 
Penalty,” pp. 127-130. 


(c.) Dr Ancus says—“ This mystery of future punish- 
ment is aggravated by the doubts of those whom it is to in- 
fluence. Men seem to think it intrinsically improbable. 
And how can we believe what has been questioned in every 
age? But these doubts are rather confirmations of the 
truth—alleviations of the mystery. There have always 
been men who questioned or denied the threatenings of 
God’s Word, ever thinking that ¢zey should escape, or 
abusing the riches of His forbearance to strengthen the 
hope that He would not punish. The first le told on earth 
came in the form of a suggested doubt of God’s goodness : 
‘ Hath God said, Ye shall not eat of any of the trees of the 
garden?’ and the second in the form of a denial of His 
threatening: ‘Ye shall not surely die.’ Fora hundred and 
twenty years, Noah, ‘ the preacher of righteousness,’ warned 
the antediluvians of the coming flood. They watched the 
building of the ark; they probably helped to build it. Yet 
they were moved by no fear; they deemed it a very need- 
less precaution, and they perished. Lot had to be ‘ hast- 
ened’ out of Sodom. His message to his sons-in-law 
seemed as the ‘words of one who was joking’—and 
through unbelief they perished. The captivity and the 
final overthrow of Jerusalem, though both foretold again 
and again, came upon men ‘unawares.’ ‘They were ‘eat- 
ing and drinking, marrying and giving in marniage,’ till 
God swept them all away. The Apostle Peter confirms 
these conclusions, and tells us that the infidelity of the last 
days will show itself chiefly on this very question. Men 
will deny the reality of the judgment, among other reasons, 
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because in the constancy of the great laws of Nature they 
think they see a proof that it will never come. ‘All things 
continue as they were,’ say they, ‘since the beginning of 
the creation.’ The Bible is largely a history of God’s judg- 
ments on men and nations, and yet men still say—‘ dreams,’ 
‘fanatic fears ’—‘ God is too good to inflict them.’ No new 
thing, at all events, has happened to us. The mystery of 
wide-spread unbelief in relation to this solemn theme is 
only what prophets and nghteous men have had to struggle 
against in every age !”—“‘ Letters on Future Punishment,” 
PP. 42, 43. 


NOTE V., PAGE 280. 
CRITICS ON ROM. vill. 19-23. 


BisHop ELLicoTr says—“ All the more sober and thought- 
ful interpreters of the present day are plainly converging to 
a common explanation of this mysterious passage. : 
This is shown very distinctly by the fact that Usteri, in 
the last two editions of his ‘Entwick. d. Paulen. Lehrb.,’ 
p- 379, seq., 5th edit., has seen it nght to retract the opinion 
advanced in the first three editions that xrfo¢ (on the inter- 
pretation of which all turns) was to be limited to mankind. 
The opinions of the modern commentators, Tholuck, Reiche, 
Riickert, Olshausen, Fritzsche, De Wette, Philippi, 
Meyer, Alford, will all be found substantially accordant. 
Some, as Olshausen, stretch the reference of xz/o1s some- 
what too wide (‘the totality of all creation, éugavig xa! yi, 
the spiritual and material world’); others, again, as 
Fritzsche, as unduly limit it merely to inanimate creation 
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(‘ipsam mundi machinam; coelos, sidera, aerem, ter- 
ram’); still the substantial accordance is sufficiently 
striking to give the inquirer considerable confidence in 
the general outlines of the interpretation proposed by 
modern commentators. The most satisfactory view of 
xriois, seems that advanced at p. 4, with which that of 
Meyer (‘die gesammte vernunftlose Schopfung lebendig 
und leblos,’) and De Wette (‘die ganze leblose und leben- 
dige Natur im Gegensatze gegen die Menscheit’) is most 
nearly coincident. The reader, who is anxious to enter 
into the details of this profound text, will find, in addition 
to the commentaries above mentioned, a good sermon by 
Delitzsch, ‘ Bibl. Pyschol.,’ p. 419, and a careful article by 
Rupprecht in the Stud. u. Kritck. for 1851, pp. 214-236, in 
answer to opinions advanced by Zyro in a former number 
(1845, part 11.). Some curious thoughts will be found in an 
article entitled ‘Die seufzende Creatur, by Von Meyer, 
Blitter fiir Hoh. Wahrh, vol. vi., p. 3343; and still more so 
in the singular but noticeable treatise by the Genevese 
philosopher, Bonnet, ‘ La Palingénésie Philosophique,’ vol. 1., 
p. 169, seq.” —Lllicott’s “ Destiny of the Creature,” 2a edit., 
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